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Sample o} niustraiions from " The St^r of New Zeahndr 

a magmficent volume of 860 pages, price $3.00. 
Equity Series, 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 




MAORI SIGNATURE TO A DEED, 

Tkf Ma&rii ^ngravtd th^ fac^t ^nd bodies ii>itk curioifs curu*t and ipiratt* 
The desinH in tack face was dittini:tive, naf dupUcattd an any other. A ma»'i 
10*00 face marks aetistUuied his itom** Living or dead, his friends c&uld idrntiff 
him by his "amQco/" &s a tatoQ design was catUd. 

IVh^n the natives agreed ta give the Martden Mis$^n the jffittJ it required^ 
and a deed was drawn, the mlssiititaries were at a /ojj haw to get ih* dacitnftent 
signed, as the Mapris coutd not ti^rite. Hatigi suggested that the tatoa marking* on 
the face of Kuna, the chief conveying the land, should bw dra-u^n on the dceanfim 
Kuna's aintat. The suggestion was adopted, and this became the comm&n taay 
signing Alaofi deeds in the early days^ 




TANGTERI, A MAORI CHIEF OF EARLV DAYS. 




The middle &«* ij a boy* the t^Uirs^t {Fo'wiiatG} and tha tmaiitst urg gith* Tk§ 
liittlg eiri (JuliiJtui), jeatsd.u a g&pd tyf^a ^f a hiindsi/mt> Maori ^hild. The gar 
ments are Qf naHve Hax woven in tong mats or mnnilrs* The MacHs had na w&&it 
t:oUan^ silk, or fiiirn, but besides the 0ax they made viunties of feathers and dag* 
skin. A chief's dress of kiwi feathers (the soft, ^ne, hair'Uhe frium^ge of on# 
kind of Neiv Zealand's wingti^ss hirds) w&uld occupy a ^rsi-clast artist fmi yean. 

The women spoke and voted in the native counciis, and would Hghf, too^ Hf>oh 
Bccasiori; so that the Government, which, in the ^rsi years of the ConstituHan. fWW 
itUl largely occupied ifi'tA its riilatians to the Maoris^ had not only tht native m#it 
t4? reckon with, but the women ufso, making, a tou^l adult body twice as numtrom 
as the white mule iet tiers 
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COOPERATIVE GROUPS BUII.D1NG THB MAHOKINE VIADUCT. 

Tin Lihgral Gtn'ernmetit has adopted c&Bperdtive mt^thods in place of tha eld 
contractor system. The State constructs roads, railways, Jiatiatus, ffublu: hviidingj 
and r%'en iarg€ bridges or viaducts of masonry and iron, by au^'urding sections of 
$ke vL'ork to groups of men on cooperative contract. Bach ^roup of markers is a 
partnershifi electing its otvn foreman ami dividing the promts among all the mem- 
bers. The result iV that the Stata gets better xvark at lower cost, while the iv&rkers 
havt risen to the dignity of partners, and make mucft better pay than fermerty, 
bec&ust they tvork xiith more will and because they receive the promts, which^ nndet 
th0 old sysUnt. would go into the pockets of a few cotitracting employers. 

Mr. S0ddon, as Minister and Premier, has been the leader in this nwvement, 
mith tht strong SHpp^irt of Battance, Reeves, McKen^ie and other Liberals, 
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EXPLANATION. 



My purpose has been to place the enlightening and inspiring facts of 
New Zealand's government and institutions before the people of our 
country. " The Story of New Zealand/' was prepared with great labor 
and published at great expense, with that purpose in view, but it is a 
large and heavy book, selling at $3. Its size and cost prevent it from 
reaching the masses of our people, and the political facts, particularly, 
of that progressive country should reach the mind and thought of our 
voters. It is with a view of placing these political facts within the easy 
reach of the masses of our people, that I have selected the most im- 
portant of these facts from the large book and arranged them as you see 
them in this unpretentious pamphlet. I hope that this little book will 
lead the reader to further studies along the line of progressive government, 
and particularly do I hope that our people may be inspired to emulate 
the example of New Zealand, and bring our government as close to the 
people as that of New Zealand is, and make it serve the interests of 

the common people. 

C. F. TAYLOR. 
Philadelphia, October, 1904. 



The New Zealand " Hansatd " is the official report of the debates in Parliament similar to onr 
Congressional Record. It is so named from the name of the man who first published the 
Parliamentary debates. 



POLITICS IN NEW ZEALAND. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In approaching the study of New Zea- 
land, let us realize that it is, take it all in 
all, tie most interesting country on earth ; 
not that it is a fairy land, nor a country 
essentially different ftom those with which 
wie are familiar, but tliat it shows phenom- 
enal combinations of scenery, and its 
political institutions are the wonder of 
the world* 

In order to begin witb dear ideas of 
location, size, etc., let us turn to tlie two 
maps on previous pages. One shows New 
Zealand in relation to the rest of the world, 
with routes of approach plainly marked, 
and the other shows New Zealand with 
its cities, railroads, etc. We find that 
New Zealand consists of three islands: 
the North Island is a little larger than 
Ohio, the Middle Island is a little larger 
than Illinois, and the South Islatid is 
much smaller; and all are irregular in 
sliape, AH together, they are a little 
larger than Great Britain (England, Scot- 
land and Wales), and nearly tw^ce as 
large as our New England, The extreme 
length of the group is about looo miles, 
ronning nearly north and south. If these 
isUads should be placed in the northern 
lietnisphere in a smiilar latitude to that 
which they occupy in the southern hem- 
isphere, they would ejctend from about 
the sovitherti boundary of Tennessee to 
about the northern boundary of Minne- 
sota; but they have a far more equable 
climate than the section of our country 
niemlioned, the summers being cooler and 
tlie winters warmer; due, doubtless, to 
tlie large extent of ocean surrounding the 
comparatively small bodies of land. 

In physical features, this little coimtry 
has mountain scenery equal to the Alps, 
fiords equal to those of Norway, geysers 
equal to those of our own wonderful Yel- 
lowstone Park, splendid harbors, numer- 
ous rivers, romantic cascades and water- 
falls, glaciers, the blue skies of Italy, 
extensive forests, mammoth trees, and 
the vegetation is green all the year round. 
Fuller particulars with many illustrations 
may be found in "The Story of New Zea* 
laad/'i of which this book is an abridge- 
ment, presenting chiefly the political 
leatiifcs of said book. 



m 



Chapter L 
EARLY HISTORY. 
We will not, in this volume, consider 
eai ly history, except to say in briefest 

, *'Tht Story of New Zealand/' a mafmiE- 
ljilotli-boiind volume of 860 paces. Equity 
*", 1520 Cbeatnut St.. PMladtlphia, Pri«, U. 




outUne, that the islands were discov^ed 
in 1769 by Captain Cook, an English 
navigator, who found them inhabited by 
natives, called Maoris (pronounced " Mow- 
ries "), Missionaries arrived in 1814, but 
settlements did not begin till 18:25 • a^4 
they did not get really imder way till 
1S40, after which they gradually grew 
until 1861, when there was a sudden in- 
crease in population, owing to discoveries 
of gold. A fuH account of the stirring 
events of this early history is given, with 
illustrations, in the large book, "The 
Story of New Zealand," referred to. This 
early history' is not only very interesting, 
but it is highly important for the best 
and deepest understanding of later devel- 
opments; for early colonization, annex* 
ation, earl^ tronbles and wars with the 
Maoris, chiefly relating to land titles, the 
early activities of Gov. Grey, the Consti- 
tution, etc., are all involved in the early- 
history, and treated at length in the 
large book. We mtist pass all this, e^ccept 
to note as we pass, previous to 1870, the 
establishing of the Torrens Land Titk 
system, the Telej^aph and Telephone^ 
and the Postal Savings Banks, as follows: ' 



CHAPTEn H, 

THE TORRENS SYSTEM OF TITLE 
REGISTRATION. 

La2^ TroM GuAJtA^fTHaD av rmz 

GOVEEKMBKT. 

Easy, Inexpensive, Swift and 
Certain Transfer. 

One land law of this period is so 
important that it deserves a separate 
section. It greatly simplified and cheap- 
ened the transfer of realty, and replaced 
the uncertainty of ordinary titles with the 
certainty of titles guaranteed by the State. 

The diflicukies and uncertainties sur- 
rotmding land titles under the ordinary 
system are very great. It is often neces- 
sary to search through many big volumes 
of deeds and mortgages, and carefully 
constme the provisions of various wills 
and conveyances in order to follow the 
title to its som-ce and form an opinion as 
to its validity* And after all, the opinion, 
when rendered, even by the most accom- 
plished expert^ may prove fallacious, and 
the purchaser may lose his land from some 
defect of title. 

In 1S60 an act was passed in New Zea- 
land to reined y this ccradition of things by 
establishing what is known as the Tameam 
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system of title registration.^ Land Regis- 
try Offices were established independent 
of the ordinary registries of deeds and 
mortgages, in order to register titles in- 
stead of evidences of title. A man may 
give the registrar his deeds and the names of 
aU ^sons interested, and the registrar in- 
vesUaiies the title once for aU, If he finds 
it valid, he accepts it and registers the appli- 
cant as proprietor, and gives him a certif- 
icate to that effect. The re j^istrar keeps the 
deeds, and other past evidences of title, 
which are thencclorth consigned to ob- 
livion in the archives of the department. 
The certificate gives an indefeasible title 
in fee, subject only to such incumbrances 
and charges as are entered on the register. 
All that the intending purchaser has to do 
is to consult the register, from which he 
kams at once who is the owner of the 
land and what burdens, if any, rest upon 
it. He is therefore able to complete the 
transaction with absolute certainty. The 
original proprietor hands over to the pur- 
chaser his certificate of title, together with 
a duly executed transfer, on the production 
of which to the registrar the buyer is in 
turn registered as poprietor and holder 
of the certificate of title. Each transferee, 
therefore, acquires by registration an inde- 
pendent title on a level in point of sim- 
plicity and security with a Government 
grant. 

The Assurance Fund is maintained by 
a contribution of a halfpenny in the pound 
on the value of all land brought imder the 
Act upon application of the proprietor. 
This is really Government insurance of 
titles, which differs materially, however, 
from title insurance by private companies 
as we have it. Under the New Zealand 
system it is only necessary to insure a 



^ The substance of the system is simply this: 
''Any land owner may take his evidence of title 
to the land (mnsfer oSice, audi on i>rovinf title 
to the satisfuctjon of the re^ristrar, who acta oa 
behalf of the State^ may have hif land registered 
t^ him as owner and receive from the office 
». ' cezitlficflte to that effect This reciftratiou 
i^i^es'him an tndefeuidhle title, and if he wishes 
to kU he does not have to trace his title bey^snd 
the one n^istration in the land transfer ofiice. 
The Government guarantees that title. In cas^ 
Of sftle, he fill? out a simple memorandtun of the 
tmialer, and this, with his certificate, is t&ken 
to .the, reci*^jir, who enters the transfer on his 
boolc and on the certificale* This comtiletes the 
bftiKfei' and oomfers upon the purchaser the 
Indefeasible title with the Government fuofan- 
tea* It is the rcfifistration ttiat tratiafers the 
litJe, not Iht making of the memorandum nor 
the difnrt3ff of ddiveriDff of any certificate. 
Wlicreforc ilit title tiiAy at all times he ascer- 
ti^ined tv a tflAucc at the rcgistrajT'^ book." 
' HTtrywhere it works Smoothly, and sales, 
nort^aseA and lenses art ctimpleted in a few 
toomentSr.in^eud of baurn, dajip or weeks that 
^ere frequepU^ cpnsuimed imdei: fonner mefhwlsi 
ibd "at a tenth of the cost to a ^onveyanotr^s 
client under the old system. " Best of alL \i 
makes Ufe Aor^ certaiu, and saves worry. >No 
trausfeTee uudej the Torrenfr law ^eKi lie awake 
nights in Einiiety about b^ title, for the Qoverii* 



title once, — ^it is forever after a guaranteed 
title under the Torrens registration, where- 
as with us the title must be newly insured 
at every transfer of it. Moreover, the 
Government guarantee is much more 
solid than that of otu- private companies, 
which ma^r fail or take advantage of some 
condition in the policy, and have alwasrs 
the disadvantages of otu- complex and 
uncodrdinated registration to contend 
with. 

^ The Torrens method of dealing with 
titles is admirable for its security and 
economy. The expense of difficult exami- 
nations of title is done awav with. No 
legal assistance or technical knowledge 
is reqtdsite for the investigation of the 
title that is registered under the Torrens 
system.' 



Chaptbr III. 
THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 

Some telegraph lines wereZconstructed 
by the Provincial Governments before 
1865, but nothing was done in a national 
way tmtil that year, when the General 
Assembly authorized the Governor to 
establish electric telegraphs and appoint a 
Commissioner of Telegraphs to manage 
them. Existing lines and offices were to 
be purchased and new lines built and a 
national system developed. The Com- 
missioner made the regulations, fixed the 
rates, and employed operators to transmit 
all messages presented. It was made a 
pimishable offense for anv one connected 
either with the national telegraphs, or 
those that were the property of the Prov- 
inces, to divulge the contents of any mes- 
sage. The tefegraphs afterward became 
a jrart of the postal s^rstem. 

The precedent of public ownership thus 
established naturally led to Government 
ownership and operation of the telephone 
when this new means of transmitting 
intelligence was introduced. 

The Electric Lines Act of 1884 provided 
for the establishment of telephone systems 
by the Governor, and prohibited any one 
eke from constructing or maintaining for 
hire or profit any electric line for com* 



■ < England passed an ineffective law for Govern- 
ment resistration and guarantee of titles in 1862, 
but. as It frequently cost $1,000 or more forth* 
prdiminary searches, little use was made of the 
act. In 1 897 an effective law was passed. Massa- 
chusetts has now an act for the registration of 
titles which went into effect October 1, 1898. 
niinois, Ohio, California, and perhaps other 
States, have passed similar laws. In Illinois it 
was held unconstitutional. The system has been 
adopted in Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hun- 
gary and part of Canada. It began in South 
Australia in 1858; took root in New Zealand in 
1860; Queensland. 1861; New South Wales, 
VlMina and England, 1862; Tasmania, 1863; 
W^se^ustralia, 1874; Manitoba, 1883; India, 
l^^oaAl Massachusetts, 1898. 
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nitmicatioii by telephone, except by the 
sanction of the Government. That is, 
the telephone was not pennitted to be- 
come a private monopoly, but was made 
a public monopoly from the start. It is 
now a part of the postal system, and the 
Government is '' hello-^rl** as well as 
postmanj telegraph operator and banleer* 



Chapter IV, 

POSTAl^ SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. Gladstone secured the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks in England 
in 1 86 1. Four years later New Zealand 
mdopted the aew idea^ and since then 
almost every country in the civilized 
world, except the United States, has fol- 
lowed England's example.* 

The New Zealand Post-Office Savings 
Bank Act (1865) stated its object to be: 
'^To give additional facilities for the 
deposits of small savings at interest and 
with the security of the Goveoiment 
behind it*" The deposits are guaranteed 
by the Government, and tbe law secures 
absolute secrecy by prohibiting the dis* 
dofiUJ^ of the names of depositors, or the 
amounts deposited or withdrawn » 

One of the great advantages of this 
pa^t^l savings system is that it supplies 
tlic great mass of the country people and 
the working classes witb the means of 
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^ BdEinni* 1865: Italy, 1&75- Pranw* I SSI; 
Auslxia, laSJ; Sweden* 1884; HoUand and 
Huuaary, 1886; RusEia, 18S9. €tc It is «sti- 
laaEcd tliat there arc now about IS.000,000 
depositors, in Govern m<?nt savings banlcs, with 
deposits of tkhmit $800,000,000. The Australian 
colonks alone have a utilliion depositors, and 
$135,000,000 of deposits. 

In this cotiTitry, our great Posttnastcr General, 
H^n, johia TV^auaniaJcer. for the whole four years 
oi his administrcttion. urged upon Cotiffress the 
wbdom of usius "the postal arm of the Govern- 
ment to assist the people in the eft/e of Uieir 
datall eamiuKB," statitiET that postal banks were 
ysvry sticcessful in other countres; were of the 
ereaLte^t benefit to farmers and worfcine people, 
Srin^nir the tneans of saving within easy reaeh 
of theix bomes, and that "the cITcct upon a com- 
ttxptiitlf fif such an encctirasemeiit of thrift and 
good cjtiienship c^uld not be calculated." 

l£f. WanaTdaker sctit tetters ni inquiry to the 
postaj departments of Dearly all the European 
powers, and the answers stated that the postal 
banklTiji syittcm reached the rural districts, which 
were neglected by the private banks; that tKe 
postal banks; were universally popular; that there 
WHS tio opposition to them from private banks* 
the business of iJie latter coming from a different 
dASS of customerst and increasing side by side 
with the po»ta1 busine^ : that the postal system 
escotirafied thrift amonjj people ol smtdl means, 
Whr* in HI any cases would otherwise be without 
'-^■; that the funds were easily and 
cd, and yielded enougb to cover 
interest paid ijeposit^ira <2.5 per 
_. ]| iF( ivnttEiJjd; 2^64 per cent in. lidlland; 4 per 
eent Id Prance^ Ffnland and befgitjui; 3 to 3| 
eeiit In Italy; 3.6 per cent In Slweden and 
etc,), and some countries, as France 
for example, reported a profit for the 
it above expenses and interest paid 



saving aad profitable in vestment, tliereb^ 
increasing and disusing thrift and comfort 

BJtfCOtnL^GEMENT OF XaRlFT. 

The ordinary banks do not receive small 
deposits, and private savings banks do 
not go into the rural districts.^ About 470 
post offices or practically all the money- 
order offices in the Colony are open nnder 
the postal banking law for the transaction 
of savings-bank business, while there are 
but 5 private saving banks in the islands. 
This is not surprising^ for private savings 
banks are natiu-ally confined to the more 
important centers where the business is 
larp; enough to support a private itisti- 
tution and peld it a profit. The Postal 
Department has the ofifices and machinery 
alread}^ in existence^ and can receive de* 
posits in the country districts and even 
make a profit on the bu^ness, where 
private banks established for that work 
alone would suffer a loss. In New Zea- 
land there is a place of bank deposit for 
each 1,800 people. In the United States 
there is one for each 7^650 people. The 
total deposits in all sorts of banks is $110 
per head of population in the United 
States, $125 in Great Britain^and $140 in 
New Zealand, 

England made her system universal, not 
only as to localities but as to classes of 
people, by adopting stamp cards by means 
of which children and others who must 
save on the homoeopathic plan are able to 
prepare their deposits a cent or two at a 
time. This improvement was introduced 
into New Zealand in 1881.* The postal 
banks will not receive less than a shilling 
at a time, but printed forms are furnished 
oti which stamps may be pasted, one or 
more at a time until the total amounts to 
a shilling or more, when the slip can be 
deposited as cash to the amount of the 
stami>s pasted on it. School teachers are 
svtpplied with forms and stamps, and 
school children can buy a stamp at any 
time they have a penny, and paste it on a 
card for the postal fund. The name of 
the scholar is written on his card and he 
may take it home to show his parents that 
he has put the stamps on it. The cards 
are in the teachers' keeping, atid monthly 
or quarterly a postal clerk visits the 
schools, gets the filled-up stamp slips, 



* There are only 942 savins^ bank^ in the United 
States, to 75,000 post offices. >Ir. Wanatnaker 
found "tlie ayera(!e distanees of savings depoai- 
lorles from the post oSices (which are intetidcd 
to be centraUy lr>catcdl to be as ffillow*: In the 
New Enftlsnd States^ 10 miles; Middle States, 
25 miles; Southern States. ^A miles: We?ittrn 
States, 26 milf-s: Padfic States, 52 tniles- Ttiese 
ere itveraEe distances. In mutiv rural localities 
the distances are much erenter, 

" ReljETiim. Hollnnd. Finland, Italy, Hungar^i 
etc,, have also adopted the stamp sliv^ Oitr 
savines banks ordlaanly do not receive less than 
$1 at a tim^ 
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opens accounts in the children's names in 
tne postal bank, and the children accumu- 
late fimds and learn habits of thrift that 
may be the foundation of character and 
competence in after life.' 

GRBAT SSCUKITY AND CONV8NIBNCS. 

Another great advantage of postal 
banking, and of all Government banking, 
is its ttiety. The postal banks do not 
faiL No postal bank in any country has 
ever closed its doors for hquidation, or 
experienced a run on its funds. New 
Zodand depositors in Government banks 
are ab8olutel}r safe to the limits of human 
certainty, while the private banks even in 
that prosperous country are liable to fail 
at any tmie — the biggest bank in the 
Colony would have gone imder a few years 
ago if the Government had not taken hold 
en it, and two of the private savings banks 
have recently become insolvent, leaving 
only 5 out A 7 formerly in operation, a 
failure of nearly 50 per cent in two years. 

The facilities for withdrawal and trans- 
fer of postal deposits constitute a fourth 
advantac^e. The postal savings system is 
a bank with its officers all over tiie country. 
Monev deposited in one postoffice can be 
withcirawn at another. This is a great 
convenience to working people who move 
from one place to another, and to travelers. 
For example, if a workman living in Well- 
ington deposits a sum of money in the 
p(^toffice there and afterwards moves to 
Auckland or any other place, the post 
office will transfer his account to his new 
home, without the trouble and risk of 
withdrawal, conveyance and redeposit of 
his fimds. In the case of a private sav- 
ings bank, the workman must withch^w 
his deposit, carry it to his new home, and 
deposit it in another bank, breaking the 
current of interest and rislong loss of the 
money or draft on the journey.* 

OTH8R ADVANTAGBS. 

Again, the postal banking system sup- 
plies the Government with funds for pub- 
lic purposes without taxation or bonded 
debts. The deposits are invested in pub- 
lic works and social undertakings — ^rail- 
ways, telegraphs, dairies, purchase of 
land for settlement and rental, municipal 



' Speaking of this plan, which is highly appre- 
ciated by the English people, the Liverpool Daily 
Pott says : ' * The services of the post-office savings 
banks tn the promotion of thrut are universally 
known, and the fact that the department affords 
•pedal facilities for the saving of single pennies, 
no less readily than for the investment of hun- 
dreds of pounds, shows how all-embracing is its 
•eheme for helpiiig the people to help themselves.' 

* In Belgium a depositor may not only transfer 
and withdraw his deposits at any pomt, but may 
make new deposits on the same bank book in any 
postoffice in the country; uid rural inhabitants 
may hand thdr deposits to their letter carrier, 
who pastes a coupon for the amount in the 
dapodtor's book and signs his initials to it. 



bonds, loans to local bodies, etc Some- 
times in legislative bodies, discussing the 
establishment of postal savings banks, it 
has been objected that the money de- 
posited in the postoffice would be with- 
drawn from circulation, and the Govern- 
ment, if it did not need the fimd, would have 
to pay interest on it without getting any 
return from it. The fact is, however, in 
all the cotmtries having postal banks, that 
the money is not withdrawn from circu- 
lation when put in Government hands amr 
more than when put in private banks.^ VL 
the Government wants the money it is in- 
vested in Government bonds or public 
works bonds, taking the funds for a public 
loan from the people's bcmks, instead of 
borrowing from pnvate bcmks or foreign 
lenders. If the Government does not 
want the cash, it is invested in municipal 
bonds, or real-estate mortgages or otner 
p;ood securities. It is not locked u^, or 
idle, or non-productive, but in full arctt- 
lation and activity and bringing into the 
Government more than it pays out in 
interest upon it. 

Finally, postal banking has proved to 
be an important factor in the equalizatum 
of wealth, aiding the small beginnings of 
accumulation at one end, and, at the 
other or investment end, cutting off a 
source of speculation and profit for private 
monopolists by drawing savings deposits 
into public banks, instead of leaving them 
to private institutions where they would 
be manipulated for private gain. The 
nationalization of banking means the 
turning of one of the most fertile fields for 
the growth of millionaires into a rich farm 
for raisinflr a multitude of well-to-do's. 
Instead of a few huge trees and a lot of 
underbrush, we have a beautiful forest 
grove, with twenty times the timber and 
a hundred times the developing power of 
the former flora. 



Chaptbr IV. 

INDUSTRIO-POUTICAL PROGRESS. 

By 1870 New Zealand had subsistence, 
safety, peaceful relations with the natives, 
and a good civic organization. It was 
time to deal with the problems of further 
settlement, and better communication 
among the settlements. Immigration and 
Public Works Acts were introduced and 
carried by the Treasurer, and imder them 
State railways, roads, telegraphs and water 
works were built, and large bodies of immi- 
grants brought into the country and set- 
tled on the land. 

A few years later, when the country was 
fairly peopled, agriculture reasonably 

' Not as much, for a Government postal simtem 
does not require so larse a reserve as the sum of 
the reserves of a lot of private banks doing the 
same amoimt of business.S 
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developed, and the Colony tolerably well 
provided with railways and telegraphs, 
and its coasts adequately lighted, vigorous 
discussion began, under Grey's leadership, 
of the great social qviestions that after- 
wards occupied so much attentiati^ 

The national ownership of railwaySi 
telegraphs and telephones was not included 
among these disputed questions in New 
Zealand, because there was practically 
no difference of opinion in respect 
to public ownership of the means of trans- 
portation. Tlie first railway was built 
by the Provincial Government of Canter* 
bury and opened for traffic December i, 
1863. In succeeding years some other 
Encs in Auckland, Otago and Southland 
were undertaken by the Provinces or by 
ptivate enterprise backed b^ the Provin- 
cial Govenunents. Ttus piecemeal con- 
struction was slow ajid disconnected. It 
lacked unity and strength and was in no 
way up to the level of the broad ide^ of 
New Zealand's leading statesmen, Ac- 
cordingly a national railway system was 
pl&tin^ and executed with entire success, 
fuid from 1B70 oUj the principle of State 
Cfwnership and operation of railways has 
been the established policy of New Zea- 
land. Pri%^te enterprise was not ex- 
cluded, and some company lines were 
built in later years, but they could not 
itand comparison with the Government 
roads, and only two little companies now 
pemain. 

The ordinary relations of the State to 
induBtTy are: i. Laissezf aire : the State 
may leave the field to private effort im- 
aided and unregulated. 2. Assistance: 
the State may aid the industry by grants 
of land or money ^ franchises, rights of way, 
or other legislative monopoly, or by a 
tariff on competing imjaorts, etc. 3, Pro- 
hibitiDti or repression, in case of business 
deemed contrary to public interest. 4. 
Regulation, which may aim simply to 
prevent aggression and bad management, 
or may aim at the development of tidvan- 
tageotis methCM^s and forms of org:anija- 
tiaa. 5. Public ownership, which may be 
united with prublic operation, or with 
private operation under some form of 
contract with the Government. In every 
civilized community all these classes of 
indnstrio-political relationship are found 
in varying forms and combinations. The 
proportion of public ownership and regu- 
Uition adapted to secure fair pla^r and co- 
operative conditions, has much influetice 
in determining the character and develop- 
metit r.f ^ nation. Early in her history 
Nf i made national ownership a 

fEtfi ent of her social system, and 

tlic people (experiencing the benefits of 
pnbhc rstilways* telegraphs, etc., and 
tM '■' . dominance of great transpor- 

ts : inics and the vested monopo- 

lies, urt^LJLilices and habits of thought 



oun- 
and^j 



fostered by them) have developed wit^ 
comparatively httle hindrance from the 
adverse interests and ideas that prevail j- 
laissez-faire countries. 

Chapter ¥1. 
THE PUBLIC WORKS POLICY. 

However, previous to 1870 Hew 
land's roads and bridges were very insuffi 
dent, and there were few telegraphs and 
scarcely any railroads — only some infantile 
affairs put through by three of the Provin* 
cial Governments and amounting all told 
to less than 46 miles of railway in a coun- 
try nearly twice the size of New Englanr 
The body politic was ill* supplied 
arteries and nerves* 

In 1870 Sir Julius Vogel, Treasurer 
the Colony in the Fox Cabinet, proposed 
to devote 10,000,000 sterling (nearly 
150,000,000) in the next ten years to rail- 
ways, roads, telegraphs^ water works^ 
and land purchase, and the encourage 
ment of immigration and settlement on 
the public lands. I^rge tracts already 
owned by the State, or to be purchased by 
it, were to be reserved along the line of the 
railways as a public estate, to facilitate 
settlement and secure to the State* 
through futtire sale or lease, the great 
increment of values that would result 
from railway building^ thereby recouping 
to the Colony a large part or perhaps the 
whole cost of the roads. As the railwayi 
would pass through private lands as well 
as public, and would as a rule increase 
the value of all lands on or near the lines 
of communication, Vogel asked for power 
to levy a special tax on persons specially 
benefited by the construction of railwa^fs* 
This he thought would prevent *'indis^ 
criminate scram blings for railways" by 
residents of different secUons, and was 
only a fair adjustment of cost at any rate. 

The Pox Government of 1869-73 had 
two great objects: the establishment of 
permanent peace with the natives, and the 
renewal of colonixation. The public 
works policy was in aid of both purposes, 
and was adopted and pushed by the Pre- 
mier as an effective means of promoting 
settlement and developing industry, and 
indirectly of finally settling native difi&- 
culties, by helping to modernize the 
Maoris, and by opening up the country to 
white civilization and making it too 
strong for native attack. 

The land reservation and betterment 
tax element of Vogel' s plan met with so 
much opposition in Parliament that they 
had to be given up to save the_ measure. 
The vastness of the undertaking for a 
colony of 250,000 people, and the si^e of 
the debt it would create, also awakened 
severe eriricism, but the principle |fof 



* To supply watfiT to the boM fidds. 
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national construction of railways, tele- 
graphs, etc, was heartily endorsed on all 
sides, and after a stormy debate on meth- 
ods and consequences, etc, the bill was 
enacted. The Immigration and Public 
Works Loan Act of 1870 authorized the 
borrowing of ;C4,ooo,ooo in England or 
elsewhere, to be used as follows (trans- 
lating pounds to dollars at the rouxid rate 
of $5 to £i)\ 

For Railways $10,000,000 

Assisting immigration . . . 5,000,000 

Roads 2,000,000 

Water works 1,500,000 

Purchase of land 1,000,000 

Telegraphs 300,000 

UnapporUoned 200,000 

Besides this the Public Works and 
Immigration Act of the same year (1870) 
authorized the Governor to use 2,500,000 
acres of land in the way of grants in com- 
pensation to contractors for constructing 
railroads, and to make money payments 
and guarantees for railways to the extent 
of $27,500,000, in addition to the $10,- 
000,000 from the loan act. According to 
the data of the Official Year Books the 
lands may be fairly estimated as worth 
about £1 to £2 per acre. The total value 
of the appropriations of land and money 
therefore amoimted to $60,000,000 or 
$70,000,000, whidi for a community of 
250,000 was a bold bid for development ; 
equivalent in fcLct to an appropriation of 
$18,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 for 
public improvements in the United States 
to-day, or enough to buy up all the railroads 
and telegraphs in the country, clear out the 
slums of our giant cities, irrigate the thou- 
sands of acres of arid lands, and colonize 
the needy in co-operative settlements to the 
mutual benefit of themselves and the com- 
monwealth. So far as I can discover, 
however, no Treasurer or Congressman 
has advocated or suggested the spending 
of even a tenth of such a fimd for any such 
public-spirited purpose.* 

The New 2^ealand loan was made. 
Bonds went over the ocean to England, 



^ And it must be remembered that the loans 
and appropriations of 1870 for public works and 
immigration, large as they were, represented 
only the prelude, the curtain raiser for the act 
that has occupied the last thirty years. The 
General Assembly has authorized Ions for the 
same purpose, amounting to: 

1873 $13,700,000 

1874 20,000,000 

1877 11,000,000 

1879 25.000,000 

1882 21,000,000 

1884 7,500,000 

1885 8,000,000 

1886 6,600,000 

1896 5,000,000 

1899 5,000.000 

1900 5,000.000 

1901 6.200,000 

1902 8.750,000 

Besides smaller sums in intermediate years, 



and railroad material with assisted Eng- 
lish immigrants — a stream of blood and 
iron — flowed into the Colony in return. 
Sir Julius sent word to the Agent General 
in £ondon to forward 50,000 immignuits 
in 6 months. They came by the shipload. 
They were settled on the land or given 
emplo^ent on the public works. Roads 
and bridges, railroaos and telegraphs and 
water works were built by the State, and 
the first great move in the material devel- 
opment of New 2^ealand was aocomplisdiel 
Including the reservation of lands along 
the railroads as a public estate for future 
sale or lease, and the placing of a better- 
ment tax on private lands opened up, the 
public works policy proposed by Sk 
JuUus is regarded as one of the wisest, 
justest, most far-sighted plans that has 
ever been devised for the development of 
a new country. The progressive buil<Ung 
of railways, roads and telegraphs, year 
after year, and the introduction and settie- 
ment of selected immigrants would build 
the Colony and its industries, while the 
public control of land along the railways 
would recoup the debt and hold specula- 
tion in check. The defeat of the land 
plan, however, necessitated borrowing 
tor what would otherwise have proved 
largely or wholly self-supporting, and it 
also frustrated full realization of the antici- 
pated conduct of progressive colonization 
along with the progress of the railways. 

RSjECnON OP VOGSL'S land RBSBRV8 

AND RSCOUPM8NT PLAN AND THS 

RESULTS. 

The reason for the oppo»tion to the 
public-reserve and land-increment part of 
the Treasurer's scheme, whereby the rise 
of land values due to settlement and 
public improvements would have inured 
m large part to the benefit of the public, 
is not far to seek. New Zealand was still 
divided into non-adhesive districts or 
"Provinces," which were really little 
states with Lilliputian Parliaments, mak- 
ing laws and owning in some cases large 
areas of valuable lands. These Provinces 
wanted to keep their lands, and the mem- 
bers of the Central Government or New 
Zealand Parliament, tho divesting them- 
selves of "party" influence, allowed their 
local interest and prejudices to override 



and numerous apDropriation acts in addition to 
the loan acts; 22 construction and appropriation 
acts from 1870 to 1884. and one every year from 
1887 to 1895, inclusive, etc. etc. Altoffether, 
$163,000,000 of loans have been spent in carrying 
out the public works policy from 1870 to April, 
1902, besides the land grants and appropriations 
from revenue, which run the total above $200,- 
000,000. In the last ten years about $16,000,000 
have been paid out of revenue to the public- 
works fund, and the total expenditure on public 
works from national funds, including loans, has 
been $56,000,000 in the same time. In 1901- 
1902, $2,500,000 went to public works firms 
revenue, and the total State expenditure in tho 
direction was $11,700,000. 
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the aational advantages and stood against 
the Vogd land proposal.' This left the 
Provinces their lands (for 6 years more), 
but spoiled the land element of the public 
works policy, and changed Sir Julius from 
the friend to the enemy of the Provincial 
system, which led to its downfall a few 
years later. 

The result of rapid railway buildine 
without the safeguards proposed by Vogel 
was that speculation absorbed large profits 
and increments of value that should have 
been devoted to colonization and the rail- 
way fund. Many miles of railways and 
roads were constructed, and the popula- 
tion rose 70 per cent from 1871 to 1878. 
To make matters more acute the prices of 
wool and wheat had risen. Farmers were 
known to buy land at $10 an acre and 
within 12 months make a net profit of 
$25 an acre on their first wheat crop. Good 
prices and the ra|)id opening up of the 
country through immigration and the 
construction of public works, raised the 
vsdue of land. Men bought land and sold 
it on a rising market.^ Speculation grew 
hot. Men Iwrrowed money at high inter- 
est to buy land or ^o into business. But 
commercial depression came. The prices 
of wool and wheat fell. The value of land 
dropped. The boom burst. Thousands 
who had borrowed money could not meet 
their obligations, and at foreclosure sales 
and by private contract year after year 
large masses of property gathered in the 
hands of money lenders and wealthy 
landowners. 

In contemplating the speculation, debt, 
difficulties of settlement, etc., that accom- 
panied the building of railways in the 
seventies the following facts cannot be 



* Under the provincial system New Zealand 
was not so much a nation as a federation of little 
settlements, and the Representatives at Wellinjr- 
ton were not so much New Zealanders as Auck- 
landers, Nelsonites, Canterberries, men of Otago, 
etc. The vigorous local life developed by pro - 
vindal institutions was in itself of the highest 
value, but it created a little of the narrow spirit 
that kept the Greek states and Italian cities in 
heated enmity^ made the real union of the Swiss 
cantons so dimcult and interfered so seriously in 
early years with the federal organization of our 
own states. Few things are harder than to keep 
true balance between the allegiance due to 
family, locality, state, nation and humanity. 

4 Smart men bought fertile or well-situated 
blocks, and sold them at a good profit. So men 
less smart began to buy pieces less fertile and not 
so well situated. Pastoral tenants pushed on 
the process of turning their leaseholds into free- 
holds. So rapid did the buying become that it 
grew to be a feverish rush of men, all anxious to 
secure some land before it had all gone. In 
Canterbury, where land was sold at $10 an acre, 
with no restrictions as to area or conditions as to 
occupation or improvement, speculation was 
tIfticiaSiy rife, — ^himdreds of thousands of acres 
were bought each year. The income of the little 
provindsl cotmdl rose to $2,500,000 a year. The 
country road boards hardly knew how to spend 
their money. In 1879 commercial depression 
came. Prices were falling. The output of gold 
had diminished also. Too many people had 
borrowed money to buy land or establish specu- 



too Strongly and persistently impressed 
upon the mind: (i) That an imperfect 
land system and the rise and fall of prices 
in Europe were joint causes with railway 
building; (2) That similar troubles have 
been experienced in other countries during 
times of rapid railway development, both 
under pubtic and private enterprise, — 
speculation, collapse and even panic of the 
most disastrous character following rapid 
railway building in the sixties and early 
seventies in theUnited States under the 
best capitalistic system in the world; (3) 
That there is no watered capital in the 
New Zealand roads, — ^for every dollar of 
railway debt there is more than a dollar 
of railway property, which is more than 
can be said of our capitalistic system; (4) 
That the roads are not operated for private 
profit, but for the benefit of the public 
without discrimination as to persons or 
places; (5) That, altho local jealousies 
caused some trouble in the early days, and 
it is possible also that New Zealand lost 
something in energetic initiative and 
mechanical superiority by adopting public 
instead of private railways (the latter 
point being vigorously disputed, how- 
ever),*^ yet it is clear that she has escaped 
the almost uncontrollable aggregations of 
railway wealth and power evolved by the 
capitalistic system, and New 2^alanders 
think it better to have freedom and pure 
government in the people's interest than 
the mechanical advantages, if any, that 
could possibly come with private railways 
— ^better for the Government to own the 
monopoties than for the monopolies to own 
the Government — ^better for the people to 
own the Government and the railways, 
than to let the private railways J^nd the 



lative enterprises. Interest had climbed to 
extravagant heights. The boom coUapsed. In 
some districts three-fomths of the land owners 
and business men were ruined. Those who had 
burdened themselves with land bought wholly 
or largely with borrowed money nearly went 
down. Some were ruined quickly; others strug- 
gled on to fall later in the period of downward 
prices that afflicted the world till 1894. (See 
"The Long White Ooud," by W. P. Reeves, 
pp. 325-33.1) 

^ Many New Zealanders believe that private 
enterprise has shown, and would show, less 
initiative and mechanical perfection than public 
enterprise, and point to the comparative records 
of the public and private railways in that country, 
which certainly tend to substantiate the claim. 
The railway service in New Zealand is inferior 
to that of the United States, but the railway 
service in Great Britain and Italy is still more 
inferior in many respects, tho they have private 
railways. There is a mixture of causes. America 
leads the world in mechanical perfection, not 
only in respect to railroads, but in many other 
industries that are private in all the countries 
named. In^ comparing the railways of two 
nations, a given superiority of one service may 
be due to national difference in mechanical ad- 
vancement, and not to any difference in the sys- 
tem of ownership. This complication is avoided 
by comparing public and private railroads in the 
same country. And in New Zealand, where the 
two systems have oiperated side by side, both the 
service and the initiative of the public railroads 
has proved superior to the private. 
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monopoties they create get possession of 
the Government and the pcopk; (6) That 
after an experience of over 30 years the 
statesmen and people of New 2^ealand, 
rich and poor, uberal and conservative, 
are substantially a unit in favor of national 
railways, and no proposition to turn the 
railroads over to private corporations 
would stand the sUghtest chance of accept- 
ance; (7) That the difi&culties experienced 
in New Zealand were not neglected nor 
endured in apathy, but grappled with in a 
way that led to a politico-economic devel- 
opment hitherto unparalleled; and (8) 
'Aat the pubUc works poUcy as proposed 
by the statesman who conceived it, and as 
it would probably have been adopted if 
the suggested referendum to the people had 
been resorted to, was clearly proof against 
all the principal diflficulties so far as the 
pubHc works had anything to do with 
them. The subsequent course of events 
has fully justified the claim that if the 
land proposal of Sir Julius had been passed 
large profits from the rise of values would 
have accrued to the public, the enrich- 
ment of the State treasury would have 
more than covered the millions borrowed 
for public works and immigration, and the 
government would have been able to con- 
trol the rush for speculative investment, 
instead of leaving it to run the course of 
extravagance and reaction it always takes 
when left to itself. Sir Julius foresaw all 
this, and if his full plans had been adopted 
the coimtry would have been developed 
without delirious speculation, and with a 
public profit greater than the cost. Rven 
as it was, and after all deductions have 
been made on account of debt and specu- 
lation, the fact remains that the prosper- 
ity and civilization of the Colony are 
largely due to the pubUc works poUcy 
begun in 1870 and continued to the pres- 
ent day as a fundamental element of the 
New Zealand system, and probably the 
most important single element in it. Mr. 
Reeves says: "In 1870 the colonists were 
without the conveniences and in many 
cases comforts of modem civilization. 
They had scarcely any railways, few tele- 
graphs, insufficient roads, bridges and 
harbors. Education was not universal, 
and the want of recreation and human 
society was so great as to lead notoriously 
to drunkenness and coarse debauchery. 
New Zealand is now a pleasant and highly- 
dviUzed country. That she has become 
so in the last thirty years is due chiefly to 
the public works policy." 



Chapter VII. 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE. 

The same year {1S76) in which the 
Australian ballot was adopted and the 
Public Works Policy initiated, a Govern- 



ment Life Insurance Department was 
established imder a law enacted in (1869) 
by unanimous vote of the Assembly. 

The philosophy of this new departtst 
was very simple. The purpose 01 insur- 
ance is the diffusion of loss. Instead of 
allowing a loss to fall with crushing wei^t 
on one individual or family, it is spread out 
over a large number of stockholders and 
premium payers. If it is a good thing to 
distribute loss over a few thousand peopk 
who hold stock in a given company or pay 
premiums to it, it is still better to dismb- 
ute the loss over the whole community. 
It is also wise to eliminate the expenses 
and profits of insurance so far as may be, 
and put the guarantee of the Government 
behind it, so that it may reach as many 
people and afford as much security at 
possible. 

The department was popular from the 
start. By the last report (1901) it has 
42,570 policies, covering $51,000,000 of 
insurance, or practically half the total 
business of the Colony. The Govern- 
ment office has beaten the private com- 
panies in fair competition. It has a much 
iareer business than any of the companies 
and almost as much as all the ten com- 
panies put together.* Two American 
companies, the Equitable Life and the 
New York Life, have been in the Colony 
fifteen and thirteen years, respectively, 
and have now 717 and 139 polidcs, 
against 42,570 Government policies. 

Their total insurance is $1,750,000^ 
against the Government's $51,000,000. 
The only company that comes anywhere, 
within gunshot of the Depcutment is the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, with 
26,000 poUcies and $35,000,000 of in- 
surance. 

The Government bureau employs paid 
canvassers, has handsome offices and 
issues attractive and skilfully-worded 
circulars and advertisements to invite the 

gatronage of the people. It pays taxes 
ke a private company, andjpays for it» 
postage and telegrams also. The Govern-^ 
ment rates are lower than the premiums 
charged by private companies, but neither 
the Government nor the companies make=: 
any effort to nm each other down by 
cutting rates, and the main elements of 
competition are in the conditions in and 
behind the insurance. 

REASONS FOR THK POPUI^ARITY OF PUBUC 
INSURANCE. 

The people prefer the Government 
insurance: 

(i.) Because of its safety — it has the 
guaranty of the Government behind it. 



1 l^is refers, of course, to the ordinary life 
insurance business. There are 21^000 policies in 
industrial societies which are not included in the 
regular life insurance statement. 
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It is in no danger of vanishing through 
insolvency, as ordinary insurance does 
now and then. 

(2.) Because of its cheapness. The 
rates are lower than in ordinary private 
companies. 

(3.) Because of its freedom from all 
oppressive conditions, and, in fact, from 
practically all conditions of any sort. A 
prospectus of the department says: 

"The Government Insurance Depart- 
ment's policy is practically free from con- 
ditions of any kmd, except the payment 
of premiums as they fall due. The desire 
of the department is to grant to everyone 
the freest form of policy compatible with 
sound and prudent management. Im- 
provements have been adopted from time 
to time as thev have been f otmd to be safe, 
with the result that the policy contract is 
now practically free from all restrictions, 
with the single exception, framed in the 
interest of public policy, that the Commis- 
doner may declare the contract void if 
the assured commits suicide within six 
months of date of entry." 

The premiums must be paid and the 
assured must not commit suicide within 
lix months after the insurance is tsJcen 
out, — that's all. The policy is world- 
wide. The assured may go where he will 
and do what he likes, — get himself shot in 
battle, smoke cigarettes, drink ice water 
and eat plum pudding, or commit suicide 
in the ordinary forms after six months, 
and the money will still be paid to his 
relatives. 

Even the condition as to payment of 
premiums is not the cast-iron arrangement 
It often is with us. If a man fails to pay 
the department his premium when it is 
due, he does not lose his insurance. The 
Government pays the premium out of the 
surrender value of the policy and continues 
the insurance in force, and will do this over 
and over again, as long as there is any 
surrender value left. In a recent Year 
Book I find the following passage con- 
<yming this admirable non-f orf eittire sys- 
tem of the Insurance Department: 

"Whenever a policy-holder is so unfor- 
tunate as to be unable to pay his premium, 
the offico- looks after his interests and 
advises him without fees or fines of any 
description. An accotmt is opened in 
connection with the overdue policy, which 
is automatically kept alive as long as the 
surrender value is enough to pay a quar- 
ter's premium. The policy-holder is, of 
course, debited with interest on the 
premiums overdue, but he is kept insured 
as long as his account is in credit, for the 
department does not seek to make any 
profit whatever out of surrendered or 
lapsed {policies. During the last year 
twenty-nine overdue policies fell in by 
the deaths of the persons assured under 
them^and though on many of them not a 



penny of premium had been paid for six 
or eight years, the premitmis as they fell 
due had been deducted by the office from 
the surrender values, thus enabling the 
department in one year to recognize claims 
on twenty-nine overdue policies to the 
amount of $40,000 exclusive of bonuses." 

The Australian offices generally make 
some provision for non-forfeiture, but the 
New Zealand Department claims that its 
system affords the policy-holder the ut- 
most liberality. 

(4). It is co-operative. The profits of 
the business go to the insured. They are 
divided triennially. Five divisions of 
profits have been made, the total returned 
to policy holders being about $35,000,000, 
which in the case of a private stock ccan- 
pany would have gone to the making of 
milhonaires. 

NON-ALCOHOUC INSURANCE. 

There is a Temperance Section, estab- 
lished in 1882, in which total abstainers 
are insured in a group by themselves— a 
mutual society of non-drinkers with their 
own bonusus. At one time it seemed as 
tho the profits of the Temperance Section 
were going to be larger per capita than in 
the general business, but later divisions 
of profits leave the matter in uncertainty. 
It IS the settled opinion of the insurance 
world, however, that temperate persons 
are longer lived and constitute better in- 
surance risks than drinkers. 

I^ANS AND INVESTMSNTS. 

The Government will loan money on the 
policies at 6 per cent, below $500, and 5 
per cent, beyond that sum. 

The funds of the department are invested 
in mortgages on real estate, municipal 
bonds, good securities, and loans on 
policies. 

In post offices, where so much of the 
business of New Zealand centers, notices 
like this are posted: 



CHEAP MONEY IN SUMS OF ONE 

HUNDRED POUNDS TO TEN 

THOUSAND POUNDS. 

The Government Life Insurance Department 
has Large Funds Available for Invest- 
ment at Exceptionally Low Rates 
oi Interest. 

The Department Loans on First Mortgage oi 

Desirable Freehold Securities up to 

Tbree-fifths of Tbeir Value. 

Valuations and Legal Expenses are Fixed by 

the Department and are Kept as 

Low as Possible. 

Intending borrowers should apply within for 
forms of appiicaHon and for all particulars. 
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GOOD BiANAGSMBNT AND GR8AT SUCCESS. 

The department is free from any taint of 
spoils, and even the competing private 
insurance companies admit that it is well- 
managed. The democracy has put experts 
in charge of the business and kept them 
there, and they have made the institution 
a complete success. 

Chaptsr VIII. 

THE PUBLIC TRUST OFFICE. 

The Govemmeni is the CiU»en*s Laewyer, 

Besides the Public Works Policy, the 
Ballot and State Insurance, New Zealand 
owes still another important institution 
to the genius of Sir Ttdius Vogel, namely, 
the Public Trust Office, established m 
1872. 

The purpose of this is to serve at cost as 
executor, administrator, trustee, agent, or 
attorney in the settlement and manage- 
ment of the property of decedents or 
others, who, for any reason, are unable or 
imwilling to care for it themselves; to 
insure honest administration and safe 
investment; to provide for a wise discre- 
tion that may avoid the difficulties and 
losses incident to a strict fulfillment of 
wills and trusts imperfectly drawn; to 
give advice and draw up papers, wills, 
deeds and other instruments for the people 
in all parts of the Colony. 

A will, deed or instrument in which the 
Public Trustee is to be appointed executor, 
agent or attorney, will be examined in the 
Public Trust Office free of charge. In this 
way ambiguities and deficiencies may be 
discovered in time to correct them. Any 
one making a will may deposit it in the 
Public Trust Office for safe keeping, and 
such deposit of a will insures that it shall 
be forthcoming on the death of the tes- 
tator. The person, having made his will 
and put it m the hands of the Public 
Trustee, may also desire, while yet living, 
to be relieved of the care and management 
of his property; and if so, he may turn 
the estate over to the Trustee at once. 

In the very large number of cases where 
persons die without a will the Public 
Trustee administers the property, unless 
those interested in the estate appear in 
court and make a dififerent arrangement. 
People making wills may leave their 
property in the same hands. An executor 
or administrator who falls ill, or finds the 
trust inconvenient, may turn it over to 
the Public Trustee. Widows or heirs who 
do not wish to manage the property left 
them may put it in charge of the public 
office. Anyone who is going abroad, or 
has property too far away to be easily 
managed by him, or who desires for any 
reason whatever to put his property into 
the hands of a competent and responsible 
agent, may appoint the Public Trustee 
his agent or attorney. 



Any property can be vested in the 
Public Trustee upon any trusts defined In 
the deed creating the trust, and the income 
from such prop^ty can be applied as may 
be desired and directed. Wben a gxaat 
is made by the State under the Civil 
Service Law to the widow or family o 
some public emplovee who dies in harnesi^ 
the amount is placed with the Public 
Trustee for the use of the beneficiaries. 
If any one goes crazy, the Public Ttustee 
takes care of his property; in fact, 90 per 
cent of the estates of all the lunatics In 
the Colonv's asylums are in his hands. If 
an individual, an association, a city, or the 
public in general, desires to establish a 
timd in aidf of the victims of a conflagra* 
tion or mining disaster, or for any omer 
charitable or public purpose, this universal 
agent of the people wUl take care of tiie 
fund and administer the trust. 

In the administration of statutory trusts 
the Public Trustee renders very valuable 
and important services to the dolony. It 
is clearly of great moment to the public 
that the admmistration of these funds and 
properties should be such as to leave no 
doubt that the directions of the trust will 
be faithfully observed. If a court of 
justice needs to appoint a trustee, the best 
of all possible trustees is ready in the 
Public Trust Office. 

INTBRSST IN THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTY. 

On capital funds in the hands of the 
Public Trustee and available for invest- 
ment at his discretion, the department 
pays interest at a rate to be determined 
from time to time by the Government 
You do not have to wait for your interest 
until the Public Trustee has invested your 
capital. Interest begins at once, just as 
if you had made a deposit in a savings 
bank. The rate of interest at present is 
4 per cent on sums up to $1 5,000. and 3^ per 
cent above that. This is credited quar- 
terly free of all office charges of the Public 
Trust Office, and is compotmded for six 
years. After that, only simple interest 
IS paid. 

In respect to such capital funds, the 
department states that the Government 
guarantees you: 

1 . Against loss from delay in the invest- 
ment. 

2. A^nst loss from investments in bad 
or insufficient securities. 

3. That the interest shall be regularly 
and promptly paid, free of all charges. 

DISCRETIONARY POWER OP THE PUBWC 

TRUSTEE. 
Perhaps the most interesting character- 
istic of the office is the large discretion 
S'ven the Trustee, whereby he may use 
s judgment and even his heart to correct 
deficiencies and omissions in the instru- 
ments under which he acts, in order to 
accomplish justice and do what the maker 
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of the wiU or deed may be supposed to 
h&ve intended, or wbat he ought to have 
intended.' Private trustees are not, and 
could not expect to be, clothed with such 
discretionary powers. They are tied 
down to the strict fulfillment of their trust 
and of the law. 

There are now (1902) over 3,000 estates 
in the hands of the Public Trustee, with a 
valtie of $t 5,000,000, and the investments 
of the ofiQce amount to more chan $8^- 
300,000 — equivalent to 300,000 estates 
with over $t,ooo,ooOjOOO of value, and 
$800,000,000 of investments for the 
United States if we had a Public Trust 
Office here, with a bijsiness in the same 
proportion to popidation as the New Zea- 
Jand office. 

NO USFALCATIONS OK IHSAPPBARANCBS. 

This Trustee never dies or runs away, 
sever mistakes the trust funds for his own, 
never speculates or endangers the property 
of his wards, never becomes disqualified 
or involved in private quarrels, and never 
makes any but the most moderate chargeSi 
— bajely enough to cover the actual cost 
of the service. Add to all these advan- 
tages, the facts: that the Public Trustee 
has more experience and wider discretion 
tbaa any other trustee in the country; 
iMt through his 53 agencies and the Post 
Office he is ail over the Colony at once, and 
is ready for business any day hi^ services 
Mte needed; that the strong light of public 
criticism in which he works insures a care- 
ful and conscientious fulfillment of his 
obligations; and that the guaranty of the 
Ckjvemment is behind his transactions, 
the State being responsible for his conduct 
and for all properties placed in his hands; 
and you will gain some idea of the value of 
this novel institution. 
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Cbaptsr IX. 
ABOLITION OF THE PROVINCES. 

In spite of the ease with which New 
Zetland's ConsUtutioa can be modified, it 
worked so well that no substantiat change 
was made for 22 years after its establish- 
in en t in 1853, the first amendment being 
the act abolishing the proxances, passed 
in 1875, to take effect in 1876. 

New Zealand was not settled from one 
iter, but from several foci. The settle- 

ents at Wellington, Auckland, Nelson, 
ew Plymouth, Canterbury and Otago 

^ A man carrying 00 a ^fie^ ranch m Kew 

died im the bqsy 5«a£dii of the year. 

pers&n namfd a^ ej^ectitor in hb will was in 

d. By the ordinary law, no one had a 

do anytliing with the estate, except the 

_ ' <jr vome one with power of iitttoniey 

lljm. But oeithef the ei^cutor nor the 

of skttom^y could reach tlie Colony for 

tk and f^t the business to stop would 

tilormuus low. The Publie Trustee took 

_. of the ranch and caftied on the bu^ine^ 

•ueccssfiilty that when the executor came: 

Scotland thtn was Uttk Ht for ixicn to do 




were quite distinct, and the means of 
commutiication were very poor, so that 
there was good reason for the establish- 
ment of provincial governments in these 
districts at the time of the Constitution 
Act. As the country filled up, however, 
these local parliaments became unneces- 
sary, cumbrous and expetisive, and the 
opjiosition to them intensified. Their 
civil, reUjpous, industrial and social 
estrangements and jealousies hindered all 
uniform legislation. Their educational 
systems were inefficient, and the land laws 
were chaotic. When Sir Julius Vogel 
proposed his National land policy in 1870, 
provinciaUsm prevented its adoption. Sir 
Julius determined to abolish the provinces 
and appealed to the old Centralist Party 
that bad always opposed the provincial 
idea, and to the new settlers who thought 
it nonsense for a colony of less than 500,- 
000 people to have 9 parliaments (3 new 
provinces had been formed) besides its 
central government. Some provinces^ 
moreover, that had Uttle or no laad 
revenue were jealous of those that had 
large incomes. 

Sir George Grey, the great Governor of 
early years to whom New Zealand owes 
her Constitution and many other public 
utilities, was living the c^uiet life of a 
private citizen when Sir Juhus Vogel made 
war on the provinces. Grey came out of 
his retirement to fight for the provincial 
parliaments. The provinces were his 
creation, his own pohtical children, and he 
considered them a pretty good family. 
He beUeved in the decentralization of 
power, and thought the provinces useful 
to the cause of loi^l self-government and 
especially valuable as a means of educating 
men for the wider sphere of national 
politics. There was force in his arguments, 
but the matter was strongly contested — 
local self-go vernment could be attained 
through municipal organization, and the 
provinces, it was said, were unnecessary, 
costly and really an element of weakness^ 

The disctission grew rtty warm, as I 
presume it would here, if a proposal were 
made to abolish the State governments of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
and consolidate New England under one 
government. The disadvantages of merg* 
tng Massachusetts with Maine and Connec* 
ticut would be earnestly dwelt upon on one 
side, while on the other it would be argued 
that there is really no sense in a little farm 
Hke Rhode Island, with only 1,000 square 
miles in it, having a State Government all 
to itself. If a similar plan of division 
were followed throughout the United 
States there would be 3,000 States in the 
Union. Colorado has just the same area 
as New Zealand, or nearly twice as much 
as the whole of Hew England, and Cali- 
fornia is a good deal bigger than Colorado^ 
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and Texas more than twice as large, yet 
we would think it very undesirable to 
have either Colorado or California or 
Texas divided into 8 or 9 States with 8 or 
9 Legislatures instead of one. 

The Anti-Provindalists won; the prov- 
inces were abolished; the land passed 
to the Central Government; and the 
adniJnistration of local affairs was given 
to local boards and mtmidpal councils. 
The consolidation of New England would 
be less than two-thirds the size of this 
New Zealand merger in respect to area, 
but fifteen times as large m respect to 
population. 



Chapter X. 
THE RISE OF LIBERALISM. 

Abolishing the provinces gave the 
Nation a unity and sotidity that did not 
exist before. The Nation could now pro- 
ceed with the solution of National prob- 
lems without the interference of local 
interests and jealousies. 

Land speculation in earlv years had led 
to a grievous condition of land monopoly. 
The monopolists were fortified in their 
position by multiple voting by the rich, 
and property franchise qualifications 
which prevented the poor from voting at 
all. 

Sir George Grey was defeated in his 
battle for the provinces, but having come 
from his seclusion out into public life again 
he was ready for other conflicts. He was 
a believer in democracy; and he saw that 
the land monopolists could not be dis- 
lodged without a revision of the franchise 
laws in the direction of pure democracy. 
The rich land proprietors must be limited 
to one vote, and the right to vote must be 
given to poor men. Grey and his lieu- 
tenants, Stout and Ballance, pressed 
home the question: "Are the holders of 
unimproved and in many cases imused 
lands entitled to the increased value aris- 
inf from the Government construction of 
railways and the settlement and improve- 
ment of the country by the hard labor of 
the colonists?" 

This new Liberalism, opposition to land 
monopoly, and favoring one-man-one- 
vote, appealed to the masses of the people, 
and the rise of political parties dates from 
Grey's appeal for democracy in 1876. He 
became Premier in October, 1877, but he 
had not sufficient support in Parliament 
to realize his liberal plans, but some good 
work was accomplished, and since then 
his ideas have been more than realized, as 
we shall see later. 

One far-reaching step that the Liberals 
succeeded in makmg at this time (Nov. 
29, 1877) was the establishment of a 
Mational S3rstem of education to take the 
place of the piecemeal work of |the prov- 



inces. The bill provided for a free, secular, 
compulsory system of common school^ 
under which, m point of education of the 
masses, New Zealand has come to rank 
among the most advanced countries d 
the world. 

The Grey administration also passed a 
land-value tax, by which all improve- 
ments (buildings, drainage, etc.), were 
exempted from taxation, also exempting 
all owners of land value up to $2,500^ 
placing all land tax upon owners of land 
value above that amoimt. This alarmed 
the land monopolists and leagued them 
together for the defeat of Grey, which 
they accomplished in 1879, aided by the 
fact that the rich had a number of votes 
in proportion to property holdings, while 
thepoor had no votes at alL 

The Conservatives promptly abolished 
the distasteful land-value tax, and re-en- 
acted the property tax. However, as 
we shall see, the land-value tax and 
exemption of small holdings came to stay 
in later years. 

However, the thought and feeling set in 
motion by Grey compelled the Conserv- 
ative administradon in 1879 to grant 
every male resident, over 21 years of age, 
the right to vote, regardless of any prop- 
erty test. This was another far-reaching 
Liberal victory, tho won under a Cofh 
servative administration. 



Chaptsr XI. 

VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS. AND 
STATE FORESTS. 

The speculator is ever alert and omni- 
present. He is ever ready to seize lands 
of rising or prospective values, and the 
result is always land monopoly. New 
Zealand has been no exception to this rule. 
The story of the struggle of the masses of 
the people of New Zealand for the soil is 
interestmg and instructive, but too long 
to enter upon here. For these particu- 
lars we will have to refer the reader to 
the large book.^ But we will here mention 
an interesting novelty in land settlement, 
called Village Settlements. 

The bad years 1885 and 1886 filled the 
streets of New Zealand towns with idle 
workmen, and the Minister of Lands, John 
Ballance, did his best to put the imem- 
ployed, with their families, on the soiL 
He put his village settlement plan in 
execution, placing idle labor on idle land 
with government loans to help the settlers 
build their homes and dear and plant the 



1 ** The Story of New Zealand." 860 pasea» 
handsomely bound in doth and fully illustrated. 
Price, $3. Equity Series, 1520 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
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land.' In various parts of the Colony 
blocks of public land were taken and 
divided into holdings of 20 to 50 acres, 
and parties of 6 to 30 settlers were sent 
out to occupy them. The allotments 
were not given or sold to the village 
settlers, but let to them on perpetual 
lease at a rental equal to 5 per cent on the 
prairie value of the land, which was usually 
£1 an acre. Once in a generation the 
rent was to be revised. Under Ballance's 
regulations the settlers were aided by a 
two years* postponement of their rent, 
and by advances up to $350 each,' $250 
to enable the settler to buy seed, tools, 
food, etc., with $100 more to help build 
a house. Thus manv destitute families 
were comfortably settled in homes of their 
own, and altho Ballance was fiercely 
attacked in 1887 for his experiments, and 
some of the settlements failed, others 
were successful, and the coimtry recog- 
nized the value of the plan, and since the 
liberal Labor Partv came into power it 
has been established on solid foundations. 
About 2,200 selectors settled in Bal- 
lance's villages. Ballance went out of 
office in September, 1887, and his suc- 
cessor did not encourage village settle- 
ments. Selectors were allowed to buy 
the fee simple of allotments and some 
20,000 acres of the settlements have 
passed in this way into the hands of 3,000 
purchasers. In 1902 there were 2,000 
vfllage settlers holding 42,000 acres, and 
with their families mmibering about 5,500 
souls. But this does not tell the whole 
truth, for Minister McKenzie, who became 
Minister of Lands under the Ballance 
Government in 1891, carried on with 
renewed energy the planting of idle work- 



' The yillaffe settlement plan was first outlined 
by the Hon. Wm. RoUeston, Superintendent of 
the Province of Canterbury, 1868 to 1876 (after- 
wards Iffitiister of Lands in the Hall Government, 
1879-1882, and still later Conservative leader 
of the Opposition in Parliament, 1891-1893). 
He bc«an tiie village settlement system in Can- 
terbury in 1874. In the early years of the public- 
works policy there was some difficulty in finding 
txaptoymtnt for the Vogel immigrants coming 
hito the Province, and, in answer to a delegation 
ol the unemployed, Rolleston laid out a pro- 
gramme for village settlements, with help from 
tbe Treasury for building homes, etc On the 
Ifaie of railway, or near it, blocks of Government 
land were laid off in sections varying from i to 
5 acres. Assistance up to $50 for each settler 
was given towards the erection of a small cottage. 
The occupation was rent free the first year, after- 
wards 50 cents a week. A number of the settle- 
ments were not intended to be permanent, and 
have long since disappeared. In other cases the 
luid was sold to the settlers on the deferred- 
pairment plan. Little or nothing was done to 
extend the village system from 1876 to 1886, 
when the new movement began under the law 
of 1885 and the liberal regulations of Minister 
BaDanoe. 

'This new and important feature introduced 
into the village-settlement scheme by Minister 
BaOaaoe afforded a settler $12.50 loan on each 
sere up to twenty, besides $100 for a dwelling 
The settlcts paid 5 per cent interest on these 



men on the land in slightly different forms, 
making the mholders of * * improved farms," 
tenants of "repurchased estates," etc., 
and, including all settlements that really 
belong with the "villages" whatever the 
name of the holdings, we find in 1902 over 
5,000 tenants in such settlements, or about 
20,000 people in all. 

8TATB PORSSTS. 

Great nations have vanished from the 
face of the earth as a result of ruthless 
destruction of forests. Ancient Baby- 
lonia is an example, and Spain and Italy 
are suffering from the same malady. A 
young country is wise to recognize the 
climatic value of forests before it is too 
late. This New Zealand has done. 

The splendid forests of New Zealand 
had for years been subject to a rapid pro- 
cess of destruction by forest fires and 
commercial vandalism. It became evi- 
dent that the supply of timber would not 
last many decades if something were not 
done to check the wastes and losses. 
Moreover, the rainfall and river sotu-ces of 
wide districts were being seriously affected 
and in many places on the mountain slopes 
where the soil was thin the removal of the 
trees left it at the mercy of the storms, 
which washed it away, leaving the rocks 
entirely bare, imdoing in a few months 
the whole results of nature's soil-building 
carried on through ages of the past. 

To stop these evils a Forest Act was 
passed in 1885* to provide for the reser- 
vation of State forests and the control and 
management of them by the Government.* 

♦I^orest Trees Planting Encouragement Acts 
had been passed in 1871-1872-1879, and Canter- 
bury had a Planting of Forest Trees Ordinance 
as early as 1858, but neither these nor the Forest 
Act of 1874 had proved sufficient to meet the 
situation. A few reckless years of lumbering can 
easily destroy centuries of Nature's handiwork, 
especially if a fire gets loose in the forest now and 
then and spreads its ruin in the woodland. 

6 In the United States the same reckless 
destruction of forest growth has taken place, 
and for the most part is still in proi^ess. Con- 
gress, however, has shown a disposition to do 
something in the matter, and in 1891 a law was 
passed authorizing the President to set aside 
national forest reservations to conserve our 
valuable woodlands and protect the head waters 
of our rivers. 

Some reservations have been made under this 
law, and the Secretary of the Interior has been, 
authorized to manage and control the National 
Forests; protect them against fires and depreda- 
tions; establish such service as is necessary to 
regulate their occupancy and use; preserve the 
living and growing timber, and promote the 
younger growth. The Secretary may sell the 
dead or matured or large growth of trees. The 
foresters and employees are to be appointed 
wholly for fitness, without regard to political 
affiliations. 

These provisions for national ownership and 
operation of forest land are excellent, but as yet 
very little has been done to bring our forests 
under their protection. The original forest area 
of the United States was 2.968,700 square miles. 
The present forest area is only about 500,000 
square miles, and less than one-twelfth of this 
has been reserved under the above leg i sla t ion. 
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The preamble states the purpose of the 
law as follows: 

"Whereas, it is expedient to make 
provision for setting apart areas of forest 
knd in New Zealand as State forests, and 
to subject the same to skilled manage- 
ment and proper control in order thereby 
to prevent undue waste of timber, and to 
provide timber for futtu-e industnal ptu-- 
poses, and to provide for the proper 
conservation of climatic conditions by the 
preservation of forest growth in elevated 
situations; Be it enacted, etc." 

The law authorized the Commissioner 
of State Forests to establish schools of 
forestry and agriculture, grant licenses to 
cut timber and take measures to preserve 
and improve the forests of the Colony. 

The Government in recent years has 
shown an ever-increasing interest in the 
preservation of the forests and the plant- 
ing of trees. In the financial statement 
presented to Parliament, July, 1902, the 
acting Premier said: 

"In pursuance of the decision of the 
Government that the remaining areas of 
forest in the Colony should be conserved 
and dealt with in a systematic manner, 
the Government have under consider- 
ation the whole question of how best to 
deal with this important matter. Special 
attention is being given to the reservation 
of all forest upon the mountains and 
higher tablelands to insure the mainte- 
nance of rivers and streams, the gradual 
distribution of rainfull, the protection of 
the surface of the coimtry from degrada- 
tion, and the prevention of the destruction 
of lands in the valleys or their deterior- 
ation by the deposit of detritus, whilst 
maintaining the climatic equilibrium, 
protecting the native flora and fauna, and 
doing all that is possible to preserve the 
beautiful scenery for which the Colony is 
famed. On a smaller scale scenic effect is 
being attended to by the reservation of 
forest lands in gorges and on river banks 
and the higher portions of the Colony, so 
as to preserve all places of natural beauty 
which serve to make New 2^aland attract- 
ive, especially from a tourist point of 
view. . . The Government also has 
in contemplation a large expansion of 
tree-planting operations; and it is fortu- 
nate that we possess a large area of land 
in the central district of the North Island 
which, though not well adapted for agricult- 
tural and pastoral purposes, is believed, 
as the result of trial plantations, to be well 
suited to the growth of vast forests of 
specially selected and valuable trees." 



impossible to tell where one ends and the 
other begins. When we realize that the 
word "politics" comes from the word 
"polic^r," and is only the discussion and 
determining of the best policies to be 
pursued for the benefit of society, and that 
sociology is the study of society, we see 
that they are really one and the same. 
One of the early questions that arises in 
any society is the treatment of criminals, 
pEuticularly young criminals. New Zea^ 
land early took enlightened views of thb 
question. 

In 1886 New Zealand adopted the prin- 
ciple of conditional probation for first 
offenders, which has been tried in tlds 
country with such great success.^ Instead 
of senmng the offender to prison, the judge 
may release the erring one on condition of 
jjood behavior. A probation officer 
mvestigates the <:haracter and offense of 
every one arrested for a first offense, to 
see if the accused may reasonably be 
expected to reform without punishment 
If this appears Ukely, the offense not bemg 
a heinous one and the previous character 
being fair, the officer recommends proba- 
tion to the Court trying the case, and the 
Court may adopt the suggestion if it 
thinks best. The released offender Is 
assisted, encouraged and watched over by 
the probation officer, to help him live an 
honest and useful life. If he does well, he 
is finally discharged. If he does not do 



Chapter 12. 

PREVENTION OF CRIME. 

Politics and sociology are twin brothers ; 
in fact they are one and the same, for it is 



^ Probation has been practiced in Boston neatly 
a quarter of a century, a law i>roviding for it haT- 
ing been passed in 1878. Over 90 per cent do 
well and are discharged, and only 6 or 7 per cent 
prove incorrigible. After the pum had been in 
operation ten years the Roxbury inspector said 
in his report: "Probation has saved many of 
both sexes from exposure, shame and loss of 
situation in cases where they had committfd 
their first offense, and not only saved them for 
the time being, but for all time." 

The indeterminate sentence that has produced 
such astonishing results in the Blmira Reform- 
atory, New York, is also worthy of the attentiott 
of progressive nations. The length of residence 
of the convict is left to the decision of the manage- 
ment. He is treated as a moral patient, to be 
built up into an honest, self-supporting character 
as rapidly as possible, chiefly by teaching him 
how to work and showing him the value of labor 
by adjusting comfort and rewards to the degree 
of industry and skill he manifests. When hit 
record indicates that he b fit for dtizensh^ in. 
free society, he is released, but is on probation for 
six months, being kept under close 8Ui)ervi8i(ML 
till he has proved himself worthy of abaotiitep' 
freedom. 

There is a maxim of law to the effect that evcty - 
one is to be deemed innocent till the contrary l^H 
proved. When the contrary is proved and a pe r - — 
son is convicted of unfitness for civilized society^ 
there should be a companion presumption " " 

would deem him to contiune unfit till he den. 

strated the contrary. We would not confine i 
tiger, or a bear, or a leper, for one year or i ff c^ 
years and then let him out again to prey uTx>n < 
contaminate society; and such a course is : 
wiser with those who manifest a criminal nature 
all such tmdesirables should be kept beyonC^ 
power of harm till tamed or cured. 

In the history of development, criminal Urv^ 
begins with vengeance and punishment, and eadtf^ 
with love, reformation and prevention 
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wen, he may be rearrested and sentenced.' 
The plan has proved excellent. Four 
years after its adoption, when its effects 
were well tested, the Inspector of Prisons 
reported: 

"As regards the First Offenders* Pro- 
bation Act, I cannot speak too highly of 
its usefulness, and I have no hesitation in 
stating that many a young and thought- 
less offender has been rescued from a 
career of crime through its intervention. 
The act works smoothly and satisfactorily 
and is proving year by year one of the 
most useful measures ever passed by any 
legi^ture." 

In the report of 1901 the Inspector, 
after stating the results from the start, 
sums up as follows: 

"From the foregoing it will be seen that 
83 per cent have done well, while only 
2.41 per cent have eluded the vigilance of 
the probation officers and absconded. 
These statistics speak for themselves and 
show that the probation officers, who do 
the work gratuitously, have carefully 
inquired into and made judicious recom- 
mendations in the majority of cases, and 
are deserving of commenclation. 

" The restuts prove beyond doubt that 
the Probation Act, which puts first offend- 
ers under a term of surveillance that is 
calculated to give them an extra incentive 
to good behavior, and to check predilec- 
tions that mi^ht end in a career of crime, 
is satisfactorily attaining that end. A 
probationer has ever before his mind the 
inevitable consequence which will ensue 
should he deviate from strictest rectitude 
of conduct during his probation, while he 
is not in a position to be contaminated by 
Uie evil associations which are almost 
inseparable from a prison life. The State 
is relieved of the expense of his support, 
and there is much more inducement to 
letum to the paths of honesty and industry 
than there would be were he under bars 
and bolts inside the walls of a felon's 
cdl; and lastly, he is not branded as a 
•jail-bird.^^; 

* The details of the principal provisions of the 
act may be of interest to the reader. If the 
tSuargt is murder, attempt to murder, rape, 
robbery, burglary, corrosive fluid throwing, 
extortion, coimng, placing an explosive to endan- 
ger Hfe or proptfty, or an offense attended by 
tfreparable or serious consequences, and either 
endangering life or indicating, in the opinion of 
the court, an established criminal intention on 
the part of the accused, the act does not apply: 
sacb crimes are "not within the meaning of 
offense as used in this act." 

If the case is not within the excepted list of 
heinotts crimes, and the previous character of the 
offender has beoi good, no indictment or convic- 
tion against him in the past, and the probation 
oflBcer thinks the interests of the public and of 
the offender would be subserved by putting him 
on probation, the officer makes a recommendation 
to that effect to the court which tries the case, 
ttid, upon conviction of the offense charged, 
instead of sentencing the priKmer to punishment, 
the court may release him on probation for such 
term as it deems best, not exceeding the longest 
term for which sentence eoukl be imposed* 5i:ii>li 



The ordinary plan of imprisoning young 
offenders with hardened criminal is lUce 
taking people who have caught cold, or 
got a mild case of measles, and box- 
ing them up with a lot of consump- 
tives and small-pox patients. Crime is 
a disease coming usually from infection. 
In our own country, juvenile offenders 
in our large cities are now usually placed, 
by the juvenile courts, under the surveil- 
lance of probation officers, and thus much 
crime is prevented, young offenders being 
turned back into the paths of rectitude 
instead of continuing in a downward 
course. 



Chapthr XIII. 

DIRECT NOMINATIONS, QUESTION- 
ING CANDIDATES AND 
VOTING BY MAIL. 

In earlier years nominations even for 
Representatives were made and seconded 
vocally at an assembly of the voters of 
the district. But since the Act of Septem- 
ber, 1890, Representatives are nominated 
by petition in writing, signed by two or 
more voters of the district and transmitted 
with the candidate's assent and a $50 
deposit to the Returning Officer, who 
immediately publishes the names of the 
candidates. Each candidate must be 
nominated on a separate paper, which 
must be transmitted to the Returning 
Officer at least 7 days before the polling 
day. The candidate may send his assent 
to the Returning Officer by mail or tele- 
graph, or affix it to the nomination paper. 
The deposit of $50 that must accompany 
the nomination petition is held till after 
the election, and if the nominee does not 
get one-tenth as many votes as the lowest 
successful candidate the money is forfeited 
to the public treasury. This shuts out 
frivolous and trifling nominations. 



Theconditionsof probation are: (1) That the 
probatee must report himself where directed 
within 24 hours after liberation; (2) that he 
must report in person once every month, unless 
the officer authorires a reoort in writing; (3) 
that he must reside (i. e. sleep) at the address 
notified to the officer; (4) that he must get his 
living by honest means, approved by the proba- 
tion officer in charge of the case, and (5) that if 
he changes his address he must give the officer 
48 hours' notice. 

At the end of the term of probation, if all the 
conditions have been fulfilled, the probatee or 
convicted person is discharged as if he had 
served out a sentence. 

If the conditions are not complied with, re- 
arrest and sentence may follow. 

Any person arrested and committed for Irtai for 
a non-heinous offense, and not able to give bail, may 
be released on probation, as above. wkiU awaihn^ 
trial. This is one of the most beneficent pro- 
visions of the act, impriacnment ^nding trial 
being in many cases a greater iniquity than that 
perpetrated by the unfortunate (and perhaps 
innocent) prisoner. 
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The nominations are in the simple form: 
"We, the midersigned electors for the 
Electoral district of , do 

hereby nominate R. J. S., of 
(residence and occupation) , with 

his consent, as a candidate at the election 
of member of the House of 

Representatives for the aforesaid electoral 
district." 

If no more candidates are nominated in 
the district than there are places to be 
filled, the nominations are regarded as 
satisfactory all round and the candidates 
are declared elected without a ballot. 
This saves the trouble and expense of a 
poll where the people are united. In the 
general election of 1899 there were three 
districts out of 62 in which there were no 
competing nominations, and R. J. Seddon, 
J. McKenzie and W. R. Russell were 
declared elected without a vote, each 
being the only nominee in his district. If 
more candidates are nominated than the 
number of Representatives to be chosen 
by the district, a ballot follows. 

HEARING AND QUESTIONING CANDIDATES. 

The nominations are usually made some 
time before the voting day, and the candi- 
dates go about the district and meet and 
address the electors in all parts of it. No 
candidate would stand any chance of 
elecrion who failed to give the people he 
wished to represent an opportumty to get 
acquainted with him and ask him ques- 
tions about his attitude on issues likely to 
come before the next Parliament. By 
the time election day arrives every voter 
has had a chance of hearing the opinions 
of all the candidates on all questions of 
public interest involved in the election; 
and has had an opportunity of asking in 
public meeting any question he likes, and 
of judging the ability, honesty, motives, 
and general character of the candidates by 
their answers. 

The voters use these privileges with 
earnestness, endeavoring to select the best 
man to rejjresent their district, carry out 
their principles and guard their interests. 

NO BOSS OR MACHINE, CAUCUS OR CON- 
VENTION, PARTY FUND OR PARTY 
BAI^I^OT. 

There is no boss or party machine to 
nominate and push the election of men 
who will act as tools of the combine. It is 
a rare thing for any one from outside the 
district to interfere, by an address or 
otherwise, between the' candidates and 
the people, and then only in the case of 
some large and burning issue. There is 
no organized party, except in Parliament. 
There are no spoils of office and no party 
funds. The voters investigate and discuss 
men and issues on their merits, and when 
they go to vote each one is given a ballot 
which is simply a list of the candidates in 



alphabetical order without description or 
comment to indicate that they belong to 
any party* or possess any particular views, 
and the voter strikes out the names of aU 
the candidates he does not wish to vote 
for, leaving only one name on the paper, 
except in the four city electorates, which 
have three members each and every 
elector may vote for three candidates. 

It is impossible to overrate the impor- 
tance of this system of direct nominations 
and non-partisan elections. It enables 
New Zealand to put her best men in 
Parliament. There is no complaint that 
men of high character stand aloof from 
poUtics because its odor is not good, or 
that such men cannot be elected because 
they are unwilUng to be the tools of the 
machine. The Parliaments of New Zet- 
land are made up of men who may fairly 
be deemed to represent the best character- 
istics of the people. In local government 
direct nominations prevail in America 
wherever the New England town meeting, 
is in vogue, but in state elections our peopk 
have long since lost the privilege of direct 
action,' and the caucuses and conventions 
that have taken its place have proved to be 
excellent inventions for preventing the free 
choice of candidates by the people and 
securing the mastery to party leaders and 
bosses who know how to fix the slates. 

VOTING BY MAIL. 

Seamen, sheep shearers and commercial 
travelers registered in any district may get 
an " Elector's Right" or certificate of regis- 
tration from the registrar, and can then 
vote from any part of the Colony by letter 

A commercial traveler, for example, 
appUes to the Postmaster at any post 
office, presents his certificate and gets a 
ballot paper filled up by the Postmaster 
with the names of the candidates in the 
applicant's district. The postal voter 
then marks the ballot and mails it. The 
Postmaster notes on the voter's cer- 
tificate the fact of the exercise of his 
franchise, and each day from the issue of 
the writ to the closing of the poll the Post 
master telegraphs to the various districts 
how many ballots have been asked for and 
the numbers of the Voting Rights used. 
Seamen apply to the Collector of Customs 
at any port of the Colony and go through 
similar actions.^ This saves the ballot 
to many who might otherwise frequently 
lose it, because their business calls them 
much from home. 



1 In Massachusetts and California the candi- 
dates for each office are arranged alphabetically, 
but the party is designated. In Penver's new 
home-made charter, it is provided that ballots 
in city elections shall be simple alphabetic lists 
of the candidates, without party designation. 

2 A revival of direct action is takinf? place under 
the recent primary election laws of a few States. 

« Sec Election Act* 1890, seamen. The Elec- 
toral Act 1893,tcommercial2travelers;lNo. 54 of 
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Chaptsk XIV. 
MONOPOLY, FALLING PRICES, 
HARD TIMES. 

In a new country, almost entirely 
agricultural and pastoral, land is the chief 
form of wealth — ^the chief means of pro- 
duction. Bargaining with the natives and 
dieap land regulations in the early times, 
and the failure to adopt and maintain the 
vital elements of the land proposals of 
Vogel, Grey and Ballance, gave the specu- 
lators and monopolists ample opportimities 
to comer the soU, and they improved their 
chances with a vigor that made the land 
situation in New Zealand more severe 
than it has ever been in Europe or America. 
By 1890 the concentration of land owner- 
ship had reached an astonishing \yass. 
More than 80 per cent of the people had no 
land— only 14 per cent of the white 
population were landholders,^ and less 
than 3 per cent of the landholders or J of i 
per cent of the people, owned over half of 
the areas and values in the hands of the 
people, while a little more than i per cent 
of tne landowners possessed 40 per cent of 
the realty values. Six compames, having 
estates of 150,000 acres or more each, held 
1,321,000 acres of real property worth 
$13,000,000. 

Nearly 4-5 of the land possessed by 
white holders was in the hands of monopo- 
lists and speculators — 12,000,000 acres in 
big pastoral leases and 10,500,000 acres 
out of the 19,500,000 that had been 
alienated.' More than 7,000,000 acres of 
freehold and 3,500,000 of leasehold, 
including much of the best land in the 
Colony, were held by 584 owners, none of 
whom possessed less than 5,000 acres, and 
whose average holding was about 12,000 
acres of freehold and 5,800 acres of lease- 
hold, or a total of 17,800 acres apiece.' 
This was exclusive of the great pastoral 
leases the right to the fee simple of which 
had not been parted with by the State. 

tenme year, shearers, and No. 49, 1896. sheep 



By Na 1,701 of the Acts of Victoria for 1900 
mm y o iu who resides 5 miles or more from the 
■e ar e st polling booth, or who has reason to 
betiere he will be 5 miles away from it on voting 
d«y;t tBMY apxily for a postal ballot and vote by 
nutiL New South Wales also has voting by post. 

Sudi Y plan in our own country would not only 
be of benefit to commercial travelers and seamen 
tad workmen away from home, but would save 
the exodus from Washington due to office holders 
0oinc to their various States to vote. 

1 Only 7 per cent of the people had 1 acre or 
more cadi, and only 6 per cent owned 5 acres or 
vote apiece. 

'Census of April, 1891. 

' The larger part of this aggregation of land in 
few hands was effected prior to 1878, the result 
of MiUng land cheaply, without limitation of 
holding or seeing to the use a man made of his 
P wcfaa s c , or establishing any progressive tax or 
other p rev en tive of monopoly. The concentra- 
tios off land, however, tho moving more slowly 
in later years, was still in progress, and from 1887 
to 1890 apccnlation and monopoly building were 



Of these big run holders, 13 had 165 runs 
covering 2,541,000 acres, with nearly 
1,000,000 sheep, but very few human 
inhabitants. The conflict between the 
settlers and the big Crown tenants was no 
longer the hottest part of the agrarian 
controversy. The passing of vast areas 
of the more tempting and better-watered 
pastures into the hands of great free- 
holders had shifted the heart of the battle. 
The old antagonism was diverted to the 
freeholders, and well it might be, with 
7,000,000 out of the 12,500.000 acres of 
freehold locked up in the hands of the 
584 monopolists above mentioned. 

Taking all titles it is said that 1,615 
landholders had 18,000,000 acres; 107 
persons owned land of the value of $35,- 
000,000, and IT holders had land worth 
$24,000,000. This in a nation of 626,000 

Ode, with only $450,000,000 of realty, 
, buildings and improvements all told, 
was certainly an enormous concentration 
of landed wealth. 

Thousands of acres were kept in idle- 
ness, unimproved and held only for specu- 
lation, and other thousands were occupied 
by a few sheep, while multitudes of men 
were without homes or land on which to 
raise a subsistence. Would-be settlers, 
in search of homes and farms, would pass 
here a tract of 75,000 acres of the best land 
with a population of only 29 men, women 
and children; and there another tract of 
250,000 acres of good land with only 65 
people. There were already more farmers 
in New Zealand who were tenants than 
farmers who were free from the private 
landlord, and the majority of those who 
owned their lands were tmder the yoke of 
the mortgage — 58 per cent of them were 
mortgaged so heavily that their interest 
was equivalent to a rack-rent. The ten- 
ants also were paying ruinous rates. Mr. 
McKenzie pointed to places in his own 
district where tenants were paying rents 
at the rate of 250 per cent on the price 
paid the government for the land. Such 
tenants in good seasons could just pull 
through; bad seasons meant ruin for them 
and the tradesmen and business people 
dependent on them. 

For twenty years and more the land 
question was the matter of chief moment 
in the Colony's politics. Franchise exten- 
sion, labor laws, liquor, and finance have 
occupied front seats at times, but the land 
question has been the burning and per- 
sistent issue in Parliament since 1S82, and 
the paramount subject of discussion among 
the people since Grey's campaign in 1876. 
Yet so powerful was the influence of the 
land monopolists that nothing substantial 
was accomplished till after the flood tide 
of Liberal Labor ballots had swept them 
practically out of politics. 

Besides the land monopoly, a money 
ring, timber ring, shipping trust, and 
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other combines, were developed in New 
Zealand, and in addition to all this, pro- 
ducers were crushed for many years 
beneath the growing pressure ot falling 
prices. The almost continuous fall of 
prices in the world's markets from 1870 
to the middle of the last decade, sent wave 
after wave of depression throughout the 
civilized world, and tho New Zealand 
fared better than many countries, her 
people suffered much. The cultivators 
raised more and more produce, but they 
got less and less for it. Rent and interest 
stayed where they were, while prices fell, 
and the mortgap^ed farmer and the mer- 
chant doing busmess on borrowed capital 
could not meet their liabilities. Many 
were the failures and many the men 
thrown out of work. "The workingman 
able to get neither land nor work had to 
become a tramp. The roads were marched 
by sturdy men crowding in from the 
country to the cities. There were prob- 
lems of strikes, unemployed in town and 
country, overcrowding, dear money, idle 
factories, stagnant markets and unjust 
taxation." The uncivilized Maoris who 
owned New Zealand before the white man 
came, held their lands in common and 
worked them for the common benefit, so 
that no one was ever in want ; but civiliza- 
tion had put the land in the hands of 
monopolists, and left every man to look 
out for himself, so that many were land- 
less and in want.^ 

The Hon. R. J. Seddon (now Premier) 
thus describes the condition to which 
things had come : "We had soup kitchens, 
shelter sheds, emptor houses, men out of 
work, women and children wanting bread. 
This was how we found New Zealand in 
1890. It was to be a country where the 
few were to be wealthy and the many were 
to be degraded and poverty-stricken.** 
There was plenty of idle land, abundance 
of idle capital, and quantities of idle labor, 
but these three factors of production could 
not be brought together because of mo- 
nopoly — ^monopoly of land, monopoly of 
capital, and monopoly of government by 
the land and moneyed interests — the 
t^eatest monopoly of all. The harder the 
times and the more the laborer needed 
work, the harder he found it was to get it; 
and the deeper grew the necessity of 
farmers, merchants and manufacturers for 
money, the more difiicult it was to secure 
and the higher the rates of interest soared. 
When times were good and the farmer 

* The tribal territory was the property of all. 
Fishing, fowling and agriculture were the work of 
the community for the benefit of all. The tribes 
were organized and disciplined communes. No 
unit or family could starve or lack shelter; the 
humblest could count on the most open-handed 
hospitality from his fellows. The chief was not 
a despot, but the president of a council. The 
Bsrstem in full working order developed the finest 
race of savages the world has seen." (Reeves, 
New Zealand, pp. 25. 26.) 



could easily meet his obligations, intereit 
was low and prices high; but in periods of 
distress when a little money was a matter 
of life and death, prices went down and 
interest went up like a balloon. And 
strangest fact of all, the common peopk 
held m their hands, the whole time, an 
easy remedy for all these ills, through the 
use of their powers of direct nomination 
and the ballot. 



Chaptsr XV. 

THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 

A Nsw FoRcs IN Politics. Organize) 
Labor at the Baixot Box. 

Farmers and Workingmen Umtinjg for 1h§ 
Election of Liberal RepresentaHves Aftm 
Defeat of the Workingmen im a Grml 
Strike. 

Capital Won thb Strike, but Lost 
THB Elbction. 

The year 1890 was the focal point of 
many powerful influences. 

Ftrst: The feeling that something was 
radically wrong, induced by the {growth of 
monopoly and the experience ci industrial 
depression in a yotmg and vigorous colony, 
had been intensified to the bursting point 01 
political action by the knowledge that the 
Colony had lost population—- one of the 
fi;reatest calamities that could befall it, 
for population is the life blood and the 
salvation of a smaU colony in a big 0011&- 
try, especially where there is a large debt 
From 1885 to 1890, twenty thousand 
people left New Zeoiaad; that was the 
excess of departures over arrivals in that 
time. Depression aggravated by a leargt 
decrease of expendittire on pubhc workib 
together with the accumulating difficulties 
that confronted a poor man seeking to 
build a home and support himself on the 
land, resulted in a large migration of the 
laboring classes. It was not a flittinff of 
travelers to visit other lands and then 
return. It was a transportation or trans- 
plantation of homes. The pressure of 
land and money monopolv with fallins 
prices and discoiu^ged mdustry reached 
such a pass that the tide of population 
turned, going out instead of coming in. 
The unemployed problem rose to the over- 
flow, and working people went oversea! 
from a population of 600,000 in a land 
where 20 millions and more could live in 
comfort under just conditions. A country 
easily capable of sustaining more than 
thirty times the population it possessed, 
witnessed the astounding spectacle of an 
exodus of vigorous and indtistrious people 
because they could not get homes or wonc 

Second: Ideas of land nationalization, 
the rights of labor, government aid to the 
tmemplo^red, abolition of private monop- 
oly, political and industrial equalizatJMi, 
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ete., had developed to the motor point in 
a people of high intelligence and bctundles 
energy. The seeds sown by Vogel, Gre^, 
Stout^ and Ballance, had fotmd good soil, 
and the crop was rea,dy for harvests Events 
ye:ar after year had emphasized and en- 
forced the teachings of the Libeml leaders. 
Ba.Uance's land-value tax bad shown the 
farmers that exemption of improvements 
wmUd be a great rehef to all but the wealthy 
owners, and his settlement policy bad 
shown what could be done in the way of 
placing idle labor on the land. Hundreds 
of workingnien living in soup kitchens and 
shelter sheds, while miUious of acres of 
splendid land lay idle in the hands of 
monopolists, was not a sight to quiet the 
na-ves. The working people made Ne^ 
Zealand rich^ but the best lands were in 
the hands of absentees, and not merely 
absentees, but absentee corporation?!, who 
did not put a stroke of living work into 
the country^ and had bought their hold- 
ings for a song. A wave of socialistic and 
labor sentiment swept Into the nation 
from Europe and America. Henry 
George made a lecture tour in Australia in 
tbe early months of iSgo, and the air was 
fnil of the laud tax and the ringing claim 
that labor produces all wealth and there- 
fore should have it alL 

Third: The Trade Unions had devel- 
oped as strong an organization as the cir- 
cumstances of so new and rural a nation 
would permit. Years of patient labor had 
been devoted to the extension and soUdi- 
ication of the movement in AnstraMa and 
Hew Zealand. The Unions contemplated 
both Industrial and political action. The 
men were prepared to stand together for 
the rights of labor in conference and con- 
test with capital, and at the ballot box. 

Fourth: The utter rout of the labor 
forces in the great maritime strike of 1890 
drove the Trade Unionists to the ballot, 
not merely with a keen desire to offset 
ihAr defeat by political successes, but 
■J, feeling that the ballot was the last 
L and the only sure reliance for a 
j>eacefal solution of their difficulties. 

Fijlh: John Ballance, the leader of the 
Liberal party in Parliament was a man of 
hi>b character and vigorous mind, who 
wcm tlie confidence of the farmers 
■rorkingraen, Ballance and his col- 
it.:a^iie3 and followers had always been 
ffi^&dly to labor and had stood with 
r.#^Ar«^ Grey in the effort to widen and 
lie the franchise, and secure an 
ible land policy. Here was a ready- 
Party, therefore, with which the 
orgamiations could throw in their 
lot, with a reasonable certainty of fair 
iriftimetit. 

The tax laws were very unjust to 

^ ill farmers and traders. Improve- 

were taxed, so that a farmer who 



cultivated and developed his estate had 
frequently to pay four and five time the tax 
that v\ as levied on unimproved land. The 
monopolist holding land on speculation 
paid httle. The farmer clearing, building, 
and planting paid much. This taxing of 
farm improvement was exceedingly unpop- 
ular amongst the smaller farmers. They 
felt bitterly that for every year's hard 
work improving their little properties 
their taxes were increased at the next 
assessment , while the speculator's tax 
remained the same. Manufacturers and 
merchants also found the tax unjust. It 
hit them as hard in bad years as in ^ood. 
The man whose property brought him in 
nothing paid as much tax as the man 
whose property was remunerative, and 
the professional man paid nothing no 
matter how large his income. The unjust 
discriminations of the pro pert ytax were 
thorns in the sides of multitudes of farmers 
and merchants and manufacturers. Feel- 
log ran high against land monopoly, 
higher still against absentee ownership, 
and highest of all against the property tax, 
while underneath, less noisy but hardly 
less vigorous than the land question and 
the tax, were the claims of labor, with an 
undercurrent of feeling that swept every- 
thing before it in the unions* 

Add to aU this the fact that the election 
of 1890 was the first election of Repre- 
sentatives under the combination of a 
practical manhood suffrage and the one- 
man-one- vote principle, with direct nomi- 
nations and the alphabetic ballot, and you 
have a searchlight on the situation. 

Such were some of the principal causes 
of the great success of the I^iberals, with 
the aid of the Labor vote, in December, 
1890: a success which placed the Govern- 
ment iu the hands of the Representatives 
of the common people, and amounted in 
fact to a Revolution that has swept away 
old laws and institutions and ulaced the 
Colony in the lead of the world s political 
development. Best of all, the transfor- 
mation gives every promise of perma- 
nence, as the LiberaMrabor people have 
gained the victory now in four triennial 
contests, winning the successive elections 
with increasing majorities till at the last 
election (1899) the Opposition "sank a 
hopeless wreck beneath the waters of New 
Zealand politics.'" 

IN^LUBNCS OP THS CRSAT STItI93, 

Before describing the campaign of 1890 
one or two misconceptions must be men- 
tioned. The failure of the Australasioii 
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the fifth trieaniftl, the election of Novtmber 23, 
1902. Tvilh another overwlielttiiiij: victory for th* 
Liberals, 
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strik^ of 1890 is frequently stated as the 
sole or the chief cause of the political 
movement of that year. This is not true. 
The failure of the strike was only one of 
many infl^iff'^^^ and not the fundunental 
cause. 

It hastened, solidified and intennfied 
the political action of the workinjpnen, 
no doubt, but did not originate it. Before 
it took pla(^ New Zealand politicians 
knew the labor organizations were coming 
into the field. It was not the sole nor 
perhaps the chief cause of their taking 
to pontics as they did, and even if it had 
been it would not follow that it was the 
chief cause of the political overturn, for 
that was not mainly a Trade Union move- 
ment, but an argicultural uprising. ^\liat 
is ordinarily caUed "Labor" is strong in 
New Zealand, but the farmers are still 
more powerful The labor vote rendered 

* The AttstnUaa strike of 1890. wliidi imrolvcd 
New Zealand with all the colonies of Australia, 
was a stmsii^ between the Trades Unions and 
the shipoint and wool interests. From 1882 to 
1886, owing to bad seasons and commercial de- 
pression, the shipping industry met with reverses, 
whidi, at the Conference of 1886 between the 
companies and the men, induced the shipowners 
to propose arbitration in respect to the reduction 
of seamen's wages from $34 a month to $27. The 
men replied that they could not live on less than 
they were getting, and refused to arbitrate the 
question of their starvation. In the years fol- 
lowing both owners and men sought to build up a 
strong federation for the conflict they felt sure 
would come. The union movement was earn- 
estly pushed among the other classes of working- 
men m Australia, and with such effect that the 
Chairman of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce 
said, in July, 1890: "The federation of labor in 
the Australian Colonies has. after years of patient 
effort, been accomplished." *" 

The immediate causes of the rupture in 1890 
were: (1) The dismissal of a ship's fireman, 
Morgan, who was a delegate for his tmion, and 
who had served the same company ten years, 
which, however, refused either to reinstate him in 
his old i^ace or give a reason for his dismissaL 
(2) The demand for higher wages by the ship 
officers, who were supported by the seamen's 
unions. (3) The resolution of the wharf laborers 
and other unions, backed by the Central Trade 
and Labor Council, not to handle non-union wooL 
It is likely that the second head reveals the under- 
lying cause of the trouble. The shipowners were 
determined not to tolerate the affiliation of the 
union of steamship officers with the Trade and 
Labor Councils and the Federated Seamen's 
Union. Unionism was getting too aggressive 
for the company, and it was ready for the fight. 

The extension of the battle to New Zealand 
was really brought about by the steamship com- 
pany. The steam coasting trade of the Colony 
and the trade between its ports and Australia 
were, as they still are, mostly in the hands of one 
corporation, the Union Company. The seamen 
in its employ were a fine body of men, and were 
well treated and did not wish to fight. The 
Maritime Council of New Zealand (consisting of 
branches of the Australian Union) did its best 
to avoid trouble, and when the wharf laborers 
refused to unload one of the Ship Owner's 
Association steamers the Council promptly offered 
that the seamen should work the vessel. But 
the next time the wharf laborers refused to work, 
instead of applying to the Council as before, the 
company's agent employed non-union laborers, 
altho he had notice that such action would cause 
trouble. The company in effect declared that 
it did not intend to regard the rule as to non- 
union men, and that the time to fight the thing 



excellent and needful service, but the 
overwhelming mass of liberal votes were 
rural — ^the avalanche was agriculturaL 
"It was the coimtry people who won the 
day," says an eminent New 2Sea]ander, 
"and the farmers have been the mainstay 
of the movement ever since." 

UNION OP THS WORKINGMSN WITH TBOt 

UBSRAI« PARMSKS AND TRADERS AT 

THE POIAS. 

Again it is said that the workingmeA 
formed a Labor Party and elected Labor 
candidates. This also is a mistake. Not 
only was no distinct Labor Party formed, 
but there was no attempt to form one. 
More could be accomplished by uniting 
with the Ballance Progressives who were 
in sympathy with labor.* The unions saw 
this and joined hands at the ballot bos 
with the small farmers and traders to elect 
men pledged to the interest of the common 

out had arrived. With both sides caccr to 
involve the New Zealanders, this action off tilt 
company, added to the iiressurc of wjmsmfhT, 
earned the conflagratWw across the 1,200 wBm 
of ocean and set New Zealand aflame. The 
public was furious at the needless entniglemcBl; 
and derks and professional men took oflf tbtk 
coats and work«l as laborers on the wharvat 
unloading ships, but no private action ootdd do 
more than slightlv palliate the paralysis. 

The strike ran from July 8th to October 31st, 
and involved substantially the whcde labor inta^ 
ests of Australia and New Zealand. On the one 
side the employers claimed the right to manage 
their business without dictation, and the ri^t 
of free contract with individual workers, umoa 
or non-union, on any terms that mii^t be agree- 
able to them. On the other side, questkMis of 
fair wages, the right of the men to combine and 
the recognition of the unions were involved. 
Unionism was on triaL 

The capitalists had plenty to eat, ooold find 
plenty of idle men to take the places of the wdoii- 
isti, and for the most part had the press and the 
Government with them, and they won. Even 
the great public, whose S3rmpathles are always 
with good wages and fair treatment of labor, 
ooi^d not but recognize that a strike which para- 
lyzed for months the business of a continent was 
not a good way to settle the questions at issue. 

The defeat of the men was complete, both in 
Australia and New Zealand, but the unions took 
their defeat philosophically, and in New Zealand, 
through alliance with Proitressives of all dasses, 
won a far more than compensatory political vic- 
tory the same year. The workers went peaceably 
to the ballot box and elected men who would 
use the ix>^ers of government to attain more 
just conditions for the laboring classes. The 
Trade Unionists of New Zealand had alnadF 
determined to do this before the strike, but tbat 
was a vigorous stimulant. The coiu'se of events 
in New Zealand was affected more or less by two 
noted strikes — the English dockers' strike of 
1888 and the Australian maritime strike of 1R90^ 
But neither the London battle nor the Australian 
contest did more than emphasize and invigorate 
causes already at work. The people were aatn- 
rated with dL<;content, and it only needed a Uttle 
industrial friction to ignite the charge. The 
strike of 1890 was the match that set fire to the 
powder and brought on an immediate explosion. 

> In Australia, where no such satisfactory partjr 
was ready and waiting for the unions. Labor 
Parties were formed; the strongest organizatiofl 
being developed in New South Wales, where the 
worlEingmen in 1891 elected 35 out-and-out Labor 
Representatives in a Parliament of 141 members. 
Their wily opponents, however, brought up the 
issue of free trade and protection, that has been 
used so often in America to split the labor vote» 
and the new party divided at the very start. A 
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people. New Zealand is the only Aus- 
tralasian colony in which a separate labor 
party was not established, and it is the 
colony in which the greatest results have 
been achieved in the interests of labor. 
At the elections of 1890 and following 
triennials no attempt has been made to 
reserve the labor vote for workingmen or 
candidates belonging exclusively to trades 
unions. Of some 20 members who owed 
their return in 1890 chiefly to the labor 
vote, only 5 were workingmen, and the 
labor members of the House have not 
been more than 5 or 6 in any Parliament 
since.^ Farmers and professional men 
have the largest representation (40 out of 
70}, and commercial interests (merchants 
and agents) come next with 15, while 7 
are "gentlemen settlers," and 3 are con- 
tractors. 

The reader must not make the counter 
mistake, however, of supposing that the 
labor vote is not a powerful factor in New 
Zealand politics. In many districts the 
working people hold the balance of power, 
and a candidate cannot be elected who is 
not satisfactory to the labor organiza- 
tions. They question candidates and vote 
for those who accept the Union or Labor 
principles. In fact, the labor vote has 
far more weight than if a separate labor 
party had been formed, for then there 
would have been three sorts of candidates 
in the field. Liberals, Labor candidates, 
and Conservatives. The division of the 
Liberal and labor forces would in a ntmi- 
ber of cases have let the Conservatives in, 
and the Unions would have had no special 
daim on Liberal members in ParHament 
for the consideration of labor measures. 
Not party organization^ but alliance, and 
independent voting, direct nominations, and 
questioning of candidates, have been the 
secrets of progressive victory in New Zealand, 

Qoarter of the labor members deserted the Minis- 
try for the sake of the tariff. The other members 
mderstood the principle of variegated fusion, 
and voted with one party for protection to get 
the one-man-one-vote law, and voted with another 
party for free trade to get the land tax. 

In 1898 the Labor Party had 19 members in the 
Parliament of New South Wales, and in 1899 a 
prominent labor member declared that the Min- 
istry was absolutely dependent on the labor vote. 
By giving their support to an enlightened govern- 
ment they have hdped to put a number of pro- 
gressive measures on the statute book, mostly 
unitations of New Zealand's laws after they have 
fvoved their success. But the New Zealand 
workingmen, acting with the farmers, without a 
separate labor party, have secured far more than 
any labor party has yet been able to obtain in 
•ay country. "How far the labor element is 
from anything like real control in New South 
Wales," said Mr. Lloyd in 1900, "is shown by 
Hie fact that the Government does not recognize 
the onions even of its own employees." 

An excelleDt account of the labor parties of the 
Australian States and their platforms will be 
found in Reeves' State Experiments in Australia 
sod New Zealand. Mr. Lloyd's Newest England 
also contains luminous matter on this topic, and 
Walker's Australian Democracy touches the 
subject with that author's usual clearness and 
brevity. On p. 262 he says: " They (the work- 



THB CAMPAIGN. 

Land, labor and taxation were the 
absorbing topics of discussion in the cam- 
paign of 1 890. The unhappy condition of 
labor, wage abuses, non-recognition of 
unions and resistance to just demands of 
the workers, the problem of the unem- 
ployed, the soup-kitchens and shelter- 
sheds, the streets full of tramps and the 
exodus of able-bodied, industrious citizens 
from a country not yet poptdated to 3 per 
cent of its capacity, the failure of the great 
strike, and the possibilities of the ballot 
as a last resort to win redress for labor, 
were subjects of vital interest to the whole 
people. 

So with the land monopoly, which as we 
have seen was even more intense in New 
Zealand than in England, Ireland or the 
United States. The large estates were 
called ' * social pests," obstacles to industry, 
barriers to progress. "The curse of the 
country is the comi)anies holdinj^ large 
estates; the comi)anies do not die, and 
there is no provision to compel subdivi- 
sion." The large estates were held re- 
sponsible for the ruined industries caused 
by the depression that had ^badowed 
New Zealand for a dozen years. The land 
system was a detriment to the State and 
an injustice to individuals, especially 
injurious to the most important class in 
the commimity, the settlers. The farmers 
and working people had developed the 
resorces of the country and given the land 
all the value it possessed, yet the land and 
its value belonged in large part to a few 
monopolists, while the peopjle who created 
the values had Uttle and in many cases 
none of them. Absentee landlords and 
foreign corporations grew rich with the 
unearned increments resulting from the 
building of railways and other pubUc 
works. Rents and mterest were up m the 

ingmen of Australasia) have realized since 1890 
that for the furtherance of their aspirations the 
strength of their unions should be devoted mainly 
to the promotion of the representation of labor 
in Parliament." The great strike and subse- 
quent events have "intensified the conviction 
that strikes should be superseded by the baUot 
box." 

*See Beeves' statements in The Long White 
Cloud and in State Experiments in Australia and 
New Zealand. In the latter work, Vol. I. pp. 76 
and 87, he says: " The number of labor members 
returned in New Zealand was but five, and they 
did not attempt to form a separate party. But 
fully twenty Progressives were generally pledged 
to the Labor Program, and most of die party 
owed their election to the labor vote. . . . 
Nothing could have been less theatrical than the 
entry of labor into the New Zealand Parliament. 
To all appearance, it merely meant that half a 
dozen quiet, attentive, business-like, well-man- 
nered mechanics took their seats in the House of 
Representatives. The labor members did not 
increase in numbers, nor did they supply the 
Progressives with a ix>licy. But the organized 
support which they and their unions gave the 
Progressive leaders made sdl the difference. . . 
They were sober, punctual in attendance, pains- 
taking in the study of their business, and at first 
at any rate, mercifully inclined to brevity of 
si>eech." 
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air, while prices were trailing in the mud. 
Industrial depression shut down on in- 
come, but the land monopoly and the 
money ring claimed their tribute just the 
same. The wealth produced by farmers 
and workingmen went overseas in rents 
and profits to idle spendthrifts who had 
investments in New Zealand and held 
paper titles to thousands of acres bought 
for almost nothing. And to cap the 
climax the tax laws threw the main burden 
on the small farmers and producers, dis- 
criminating most unjustly tif^naX industry 
and enterprise and m favor of speculation 
and monopoly. 

If a man improved his land up went his 
assessment. Where he paid £i while his 
land was unimproved, he had to pay £4 
cfT £5 or more when he cleared the land 
and put it in seed and built a house on it. 
The settler building a house and bam and 
making other improvements found his - 
tax higher than thf>M f/f the neighboring 
owner who had ly/u||^ht his land on specu- 
lation and let it lie idle and unimproved. 
The settler's lalxrr and improvements 
added value to his neigh tx>r's land, yet 
the settler had to pay his own fair taxes 
and the speculat^rt-'s too. The property 
tax put a premium (m idleness and specu- 
lation, and a penalty on industry and 
improvements. I'nxlucers were fleeced 
and speculators were enriched. 

The property tax was crude and 
oppressive in every wav. It taxed a man 
as much when he made nothing as when 
he made much. It taxed men who were 
losing money as much as those who were 
getting large profits. Enterprise and 
energy were dampened by a system that 
taxed a man as much when going behind 
as when prosperous — if his venture were 
not a success the taxes would ruin him. 
While idle, unimproved land paid only 
a fraction of the tax on improved land, an 
idle building paid as much as a building 
in use. Taxation of improfitable build- 
ings and machinery and unsold goods, 
made the merchant or manufacturer pay 
over and over a^n on property that 
brought him nothmg through no fault of 
his own. The law made the farmer and 
business man pay on experimental im- * 
provements even tho the experiment 
proved a failure and the money was hope- 
lessly sunk. It crippled the minmg 
industry by its annual demand for tribute 
on investment, whether profitable or not. 
It further discouraged enterprise by 
putting a tax on new industries before 
they beffan to yield a return. Professional 
men, whose capital was in their earning 
power, escaped taxation altogether, while 
the farmer had to pay not only his own 
share and the speculative monopolist's, 
but the lawyers, doctor's, teacher's, 
preacher's, salesman's, and general man- 
ager's also. 



There was an outcry from the small 
farmers and business men from one end of 
the coontry to the other, and the changes 
were rung on the unjust discriminations 
and inherent iniquities of the property 
tax in every district in the campaign A 
1890, along with vigorous dissertations 
on the rights of labor, the right of the 
people to the soil, the evils of ateenteeism, 
and the innate depravity of private 
monopoly in land. 

The election took place December 5tlL 
On the 6th it was dear that the Liberal 
leader, Ballance, would be the next Pre- 
mier. The Conservatives held on long 
enough to get the Governor to appoint 
seven members to the Upper House^ and 
then retired. A few weeks later, in New 
Zealand's summer Qanuary 24th) Jfohn 
Ballance became Prune Minister with a 
Liberal-Labor House behind him. 

Only twice before in its history had the 
Colony seen a Liberal Blinistry in office — 
Sir Geo. Grey's Cabinet of 1877-9 ^^a* 
thoroly Libml, and the Stout-Vogel 
Ministry of 1884-7 had a good deal of 
Liberalism in it, but neither of these 
Ministries had a Liberal House behind it. 
When, however, John Ballance, the 
author of the land-value tax of 1878, 
came into power, backed by a strong 
majority in the House, and by the labor 
unions and the mass of small farmers and 
traders throughout the Colony, the days 
of Conservatism were over. 



Chaptsr XVI. 
THE LIBERAL GO\^RNMENT. 

The new Government came in with a mis- 
sion to check monopolv, stop the movement 
to concentration of land ownership and 
turn the tide the other way, secure just 
taxation, encourage industry, and use the 
power of government in the interest of 
the great mass of the people instead of 
favoring a small class of monopolists as 
had been the rule in preceding years. 

The Ballance Ministry* and the Liberal 
Majority behind it in the House adopted 



* Prctnicr Atkinson had himself and other lead- 
ing Conservatives apix>inted to the Upper House. 
The Liberals denounced this transfer of the beaten 
Conservatives to life memberships in the Council 
as a fraud on the Commonwealth. A bill was 
introduced in 1891 to conceal the seven appoint- 
ments, and Sir George Grey favored it, saying: 
"A great crime has been committed; a great 
wrong has been done" by the old Ministry in 
deceiving the Governor into thinking the seven 
appointments were in harmony with the Govern- 
ment when the Ministry knew it must resign. 
Ballance, however, thought there was a better 
way, as we shall see, and the bill, after beinff 
reported from committee of the whole, aDi>«ar8 
to have been dropped. (N. Z. Hansard, VoL 
72. p. 427). 

1 To fill the chief positions in his cabinet. Pre- 
mier Ballance chose as Minister of Public Works 
the Hon. Richard J. Seddon, an invincible friend 
of the common people, and a man of great execu- 
tive power and tremendous energy, who has 
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a policy tending to equalize conditions, 
tax the rich instead of the poor, favor 
industrious farmers and workers of small 
means rather than heavy capitalists, give 
the advantage to manhood rather than 
money, mcdce it as easy as possible for 
industry and economy to acctmiulate a 
competence, and as difficult as possible 
for exploitation to accumulate a fortune 
by the labor of others, bring land and capi- 
tal within the reach of all on reasonable 
terms, teach the people codperation in 
industry as well as politics, and perfect 
the machinery of democratic government 
in the elections, and the House to represent 
more truly, and carry out more ftuly, the 
will of the people. Such was the spirit 
and purpose of the new management, and 
its efforts and accomplishments have been 
in harmony with these liberal motives. 

MODIFYING THS SSNATB. 

A Seven-year Term for Senators, and 
Twelve New Members. 

The Senate was almost a unit against 
• the new Ministry. The members were 
appointed for life, which tended to fossilize 
the Upper House. The Liberal majority 
in the Colony was scarcely represented 
in tiie Senate at all. In important votes 
Government measures that passed by 
dedave majorities in the House could 
only muster one or two supporters in the 
Upper Chamber. This meant not only 
that the Conservatives of the Senate could 
reject, amend or delay as they pleased, 
but that Liberal meastures were not even 
fairly debated in the Senate; practically 
only one side was heard. 

To overcome these difficulties the Pre- 
mier asked the Governor to appoint twelve 
new Senators, and introducea a bill to re- 
duce the term of Senators to seven years. 

The Governor objected to the appoint- 
ment of so many new Councillors. Bal- 
lance took the ground that in this matter 
as in others the constitutional course 
would be for the Governor to take the 
advice of the Ministry. His Excellency 
thought otherwise. By mutual consent 
the question was referred to the English 
Colomal Office. England gave judgment 
% in favor of the Premier, deciding that the 
Governor should accept the advice of the 
Ministry in the matter of additional 
appointments, and twelve new Council- 
lors were appointed in 1892. 



The bill for a seven-year term became a 
law in 1 89 1 with a proviso that the act 
should not apply to existing members. It 
would not have been possible to pass the 
bill without this clause. The Senators 
were not so particular about the terms of 
future members—they might yield to 
pubUc sentiment on that pomt — but they 
could hardly be expected to agree to the 
decapitation of their own privileges. 

TAXING THS MONOPOLIBS. 

The heart of the first ^rear's work of the 
new Government was a joint and several 
attack on the twin problems of land and 
taxation, in the shape of a "Land and 
Income Assessment Act" abolishing the 
property tax and establishing graduated 
taxation of land values and mcomes. 

The avowed objects of the law are to 
tax "according to ability to pay," "to free 
the small man," and "to burst up monop- 
oUes;" and its cardinal features are the 
exemption of improvements and of small 
people, and the special pressure put on 
the big monopolies and corporations and 
on absentees. 

(i) All improvements are exempt,* all 
buildings, fencings, draining, crops, etc. — 
all value that has been added by labor, all 
live stock also, and personal property; 
only the unimproved value of the land is 
taxed. 

(2) Mortgages are deducted also in 
estimating the land tax, as they are taxed 
to the lender. The money lender or 
mortgagee is treated as part owner, pa)rs 
land-tax on his mortgage as though it 
were land,' and is forbidden to make his 
mortgagor contract to pay the tax. 

(3) There is besides a small-estate 
exemption of $2,500, where the net-value 
of the estate does not exceed $7,500,* so 
that if a farmer has no more than $2,500 
of land value left after deducting improve- 
ments and mortgage liabiUties from the 
value of his real property, he pays no 
land tax. 

(4) Besides the three exemptions or 
deductions already named — the deduc- 
tion of mortgages, and the exemption of 
improvements and small estates — ^there 
is another conditional exemption. If an 
old or infirm person owns land or mort- 



derdopcd the most remarkable record in the 
history of the Colony; as Minister of Lands, the 
Hon. John McKenade, another man of splendid 
executive force and a tireless champion of the 
PfBOfde's rights; as Minister of the Post and 
Telegraph, the Hon. J. G. Ward, a Liberal of 
Ugh diaracter and exceptional executive ability; 
and as Minister of Justice and Education, and a 
little later Minister of Labor, the Hon. Wm. 
Fembcr Reeves, one of the most distinguished 
stetesmcn, orators and writers New Zealand has 
produce d , and an uncompromising friend of the 



* In the original Act of September 8, 1891, 
improvements were exempt up to $15,000. The 
amendment of 1893 exempted all improvements. 
Building societies were also assessed by the origi- 
nal act, but were exempted by the Act of 1893. 

> The Act of October 1, 1902, makes the mort- 
gage tax only 3 farthings in the potmd, as against 
1 penny in the pound on land. So mortgages 
will pay from now on only three-fourths the rate 
paid by landholders. Heretofore mortgagees 
and landlords have been taxed on the irrespect- 
ive shares in the land at the same rate— 1 penny 
in the pound. 

^ Above $7,500 of net value, the small estate 
exemption decreases $5 for each $10 that the net 
value increases so that this exemption vanishes 
when the net value (the value after deducting 
improvements and mortgages) reaches $12,500. 
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gages returning less than $i,ooo a year, 
and can show that he is not able to supple- 
ment his income, and that the payment of 
the tax would be a hardship, the Commis- 
sioner may remit the tax. A number of 
widows and orphans are excused more or 
less of their taxes under this clause: "The 
Democracy of New Zealand is a humani- 
tarian taxgatherer."^ 

Out of a total of 1 10,000 landowners 
only 16,000 pay tax.* When the new sys- 
tem went into operation in 1892, there 
were 12,360 rate-pavers under the land- 
tax, while the number on the property- 

* The tribal lands stiU occupied by the Maoris 
are alio exempt. The discussion of the text 
rdatet only to the tx>pulation of Buropean de- 
scent. If native land is let to a white man, the 
landlordpayshalf tax. orid'Cl cent) in the pound. 

*This is one of the chaiacteristics that dis- 
tinguish the New Zealand tax from the "Sinsle 
Tax" advocated by Henry George. Under 
George's plan, every one of the 110,000 land 
owners would pay land-value tax, while under 
the New Zealand law less than a sixth of them 
pay land tax. With the single tax all land values 
would be taxed, and all at the same rate. There 
would be no exemption of small owners, and no 
increase of tax for rich owners or absentees. Tho 
New Zealand tax is a tax on land values, but 
not a "single tax," it is not "single." There 
is a tax on incomes and decedents' estates, and 
a tariff on consumption, and the larger part of 
the owners of land values are not taxed. It is a 
monoi>oly tax of the progressive type, not a 
George tax. Henry George wanted to abolish 
an oUier taxes but that on land, and take 90 per 
cent of all rental values due to land values. The 
New Z^ealand land tax not only leaves the small 
men (nearly six-sevenths of the holders of such 
rental values) entirely untouched, but even from 
the richest owners, at the top of the graded scale, 
it takes but li per cent on the assessed capital 
land value, or perhaps 25 i>er cent of the annual 
rental on such land value, or about one-fifth of 
the actual ground rents on the basis of assess- 
ments at four-fifths of actual values and capital 
values at 20 times rental values; and from the 
mass of those who pay the tax, the class having 
over $2,500 and under $25,000 net value of land, 
the law takes less than half of 1 per cent on their 
assessed land values, or about 6 per cent of the 
actual rental value of the unimproved soil. 

There is no doubt that the people of New Zea- 
land, like those of other progressive nations, have 
been greatly stirred and benefited by the writings 
of Henry George, but while they find much to 
commend in his philosophy about the evils of 
land monopoly, they do not accept his method 
of redress, but have adopted a different line of 
action. So far is New Zealand from the single 
tax that Ballance, Reeves^ Stout and other ^eat 
leaders of the people, while paying high tribute 
to the educational value of George's works, con- 
demn the single tax as "confiscatory" and 
"absurd," and the United States Consul to New 
Zealand says the New Zealand farmers look upon 
the single tax with horror, and would rise in open 
revolt against its introduction. (U. S. Consular 
Reports, 1894, 1897.) 

There is not likely to be any need of rising in 
revolt, for in New Zealand, as Reeves says, "the 
farmers are all-powerful" at the ballot box. But 
if there were need they migbt take very strenuous 
action in opposition to the single tax, and the 
reason is not far to seek. There are about 100,- 
000 landholders having less than half a square 
mile each, and about 6,000 of them pay land tax 
(Year Book. 1901). With the single tax every 
one of the 100.000 would pay land tax. So the 
single tax would be over sixteen times as bad for 
the farmer and other owners under 320 acres 
leach as the present land tax, and something like 
ten times as bad as even the vicious old property 
tax they fought so hard to abolish. Even these 



tax lists of 1889 was 26,327. The new 
tax hit less than half as many as the old,^ 
14,000 small owners were released from 
property-tax, and the lower division (haU 
or two-thirds perhaps) of those who still 
paid tax on assets, paid less than they did 
before." 

THB GRADBD TAX FOR WEALTHY LAND- 
LORDS AND ABSSNTSBS. 

The graduated-tax begins when the 
unimproved value* reaches $25,000. It 



fifurcs do not expreit the full dilFerenoe to these 
owners, for not only would sixteen times tm nuuqr 
of them pay land tax under the Oooroe plan, bnt 
the rate would be fifteen times hl^er, sinoe 
George would take 90 per cent of the rental valne 
of the ground, wfaUe the New Zealand law takes 
ox^ 6 per cent of it. The New Zealanden 
beueve in nationalizing the soil, but through 
purchase and leasing and gradual develoiMnent 
of progressive taxes, not by a sweeirinc law that 
would take the land values for publ& use without 
pasdng for them or equalizing the burden of the 
diange over the whole community benefited by 
it. In fact, some men of high intelligenoe in tfatt 
and other countries, who call themsavcs "sins^ 
taxers," no longer insist on the drastic legislation 
advocated by Henry George, but are wiUing to fo 
toward the socialization of the soil by moderate 
steps, and to give due attention to other forms 
of monopoly, as the progressive thinkers of New 
Zealand have done. 

(See Causes and Conditions, and Appendix.) 

7 Even if we include the income tax (whicli is 
a tax on the upper slopes, resting on a good-aized 
income and not on a property basis, and there> 
fore does not really bdong in a comparison of 
the numbers affected under the new system and 
the old on the basis of possession), still, the 
incidence of the new law is probably only half 
that of the old. There were in 1892, 12,360 
paying land tax, 1,491 graded land tax and 3,448 
income tax. All the graded tax and a large fuat 
of the income-tax payers were persons induded 
in the 12,360 land-tax payers. The property-tax 
assessment, which forms the other wing of the 
comparison, was made in 1888 and published in 
1889. An assessment under the property tax of 
1892 (if it had continued till then) would have 
shown a larger number of rate payers than 26.- 
327. Wherefore, on the whole, it is probable 
that, even including the income tax, as weU as 
the land tax, the new system hit only half as 
many as the old. 

"The principal reason of the change was the 
exemption of improvements under the new law. 
The old law (Property Act of 1885, in force till 
1891) allowed $2,500 exemption after deducting 
mortgages, but did * not exempt buildings or 
other improvements, nor impose a graduated 
tax on large estates. The tax was 1 penny in 
the pound, to be assessed on all real property, 
and 30 shillings on each ;£100 of premiums for 
all fire, marine or guarantee insurance (Laws of 
1879 and 1890). Now, in case of small estates 
and those of moderate size, the buildings and 
other improvements are apt to figure half or more 
than half the total value, so that the smaller 
owners were let out by the new law. A man who 
had a farm worth $5,000 above liabilities — 
$2,500 land value and $2,500 in improvements — 
for example, would pav taxes on $2,500 under 
the old proi>erty tax, but would pay no taxes 
under the new land -value tax. 

• That is, land value — value of the realty leas 
improvements, but without deduction of mort- 
gages. Mortgages are deducted in estimatin^g 
the ordinary land tax, but no deduction on ac- 
count of mortgages is allowed in estimating the 
graded tax. The landholder must pay the whole 
of the graded tax, no matter how heavily his 
land is mortgaged, for the graduated tax is a 
policy tax, intended to discourage the holding 
of large estates. 
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rises from ooe-fourth of a cent on the 
pound of $2SjOoo to sixteen-fourths or 
four cents a pound on a milboo dollars or 
more of tinimproved value. This gradu- 
atedtax is in addition to the ordinary 
level-rate landtax levied each year, 
which is two cents on the pound.* 

Absentee owners of large estates have 
StiU another taqt to pay. If the owner of 
an estate large enoagh to come titider the 
gradedtax has been out of the country a 
y^r, his graded tax is increased 20 per 
cent. 

In the United States the big corpora- 
tions are apt to escape taxation largely 
or pay at a rate far lower than that en* 
forced against small owtiers; but in Hew 
Zealand^ a rich corporation pays at a 
higher rate than persons of ordinary 
resoarces. A wealthy land company or 
oorporation land owner may pay a gradu- 
ated tax 16 times as high as that of the 
mxa of moderate means ^ and over 1 8 times 
BaH^ if it is a foreign company. The com- 
pin^s total tax, including both ordinary 
find progressive, may be 3 pence (6 cents) 
051 the pound (or more if it is an absentee), 
against i penny {2 cents) for the farmer 
who has less than $25,000 of land value 
above improvements— I i per cent for the 
company, and .42 per cent or less than 
half of 1' per cent, for the farmer — 3 times 
as much for the company as for the farm* 
Cf . And t he com pany or large owner pays 
any number of million times as much as 
the small farmer who has only la^soo 
above improvements, for he pays nothing. 
No wonder the Premier said, *' The gradu- 
ation of the taxes is to cheek monopoly," 
and the Hon. Wm. Pember Reeves 
declared the purp>ose of the Government 
to be *' to take off taxation from the small 
land proprietors and put it on the large 
owners,'* and "to burst tip the great es- 
tates" by making it expensive and un- 
profitable to hold land in large amounts, 
and by the resumptive policy to be spoken 

presently. 



THE INCOME TAX. 



Thm Incormetax applies to net income 
ffOfn employment and net profits from 



' '^l^esie tsxvs are paid by lense holders^ as well 
as Ir^hotders, except in case of Ctowr Jea^ei 
fbAt ^e re^^y no more than licences. Seedon 
4 <if the Act provides that land tax should be 
ImM 00 thff value cif his interest by "the awner 
cf mny leas^fhold, except under Part 6 of the Land 
A^l ^f lftS5" twhifb deals with pastoml leases 
t*^3^mflMc on 13 months' notice). "Land" is 
^ •=- • :- TiiclndinE aU chattel ttiterests in land, 
rirr" is anyone scbed, pos&eH5ed of, 
-■\ to^ SLEty land, frecJipld or leasehold, 
I fttove. 

J of pastoral leases and mminE licenses 

tlieir incame from the use af land* 

*3ie not wilhTii the land tax. Swch licenses 

not cotisidrried as realty, aad the income is 

I us bitsmess Incmne. 



business, subject to an absolute exemption^ 
of $1,500 (except in the case of absentee% 
and companies whetBer absentees or not), 
and a further optional exemption up to 
$2 50 a jrear for life insurance premiums, 
& the citizen wishes to spend his money 
tbat way. All income derived from land 
or from mortgages, so far as they repre- 
sent realty, is outside this tax. which 
affects only income from employment or 
business.*' The landtax takes care of 
realty and all that pertains to it^ so that 
the land with all its profits and liabilities 
is excluded from the incomtax. 

A farmer wlio derives all kis income 
from land pays no incometax* Neither 
does a lawyer, doctor, teacher, artisan or 
any other person who makes no more 
than $1^500 a year. The total number 
income-tax payers is only about 5.600W 
Working pedple, amaH tradesmen, and 
farmers with less than $2,500 of landvaltie 
aboYe improvements, pay neither land 
nor income taxes. But it must not be 
imagined that they escapee taxation 
entirely, for the bulk of New Zealand's net 
revenue is raised by the tariff,'* and the 
citizen is apt to pay taxes whenever he 
eats, or wears clothes, or buys a bicycle or 
a pair of shoes. Moreover, every property 
holder large or small must pay mumcipi 
or local taxes. 

The rate of incometax for companies is 
24 cents on the pound on the profits of 
their btisiness, and for other people it is 
I a cents on the pound on the first tajcable 
$5,000, and 24 cents on all taxable income 
above $5,000. The graduation of the tax 
consists of 3 steps — up to $1,500 no tax, 
the next $5,000, 1 2 cents, and beyond that 
24 cents on the pound,* 

If a man has $2,000 income from busi- 
ness or employment, $1,500 is exempt 
anyway and $250 more if he chooses to 
use it for life instu-ance premiums, atid he 
pays $6 incometax on the remaining 
$250, If the income !s $10,000 he pays 
liao tax on the first $5,000 above the 



id ^ 



I 



' See last parajfraph of Note 9. 

»The customs only form 13 per cent of tlie 
revenue, but the S9,J33,5J1 the Government re* 
celves from its railways and the $4,500,000 from 
post and tele^sraph ate not net. The f 1 l,000,Of)0 
raised by the taiiJT constitutes about 75 oer cent 
of the national taxalion; $15,500,000 are raised 
l^y tai^ftdon for the national Government, unci 
It has f 15.000.000 tncrome from other soarqes, 
land rents, public institutions, etc, Tlie tota/^ 
revenue is abaut S40 per head of European poptt* f 
lation {1902)„ half of it raised by taxation, with 
tJie dijcct taxes ull on the well-to-do &nd largelsr 
on the rich. LotTil governing bodie-s, cities, 
townp. etc. raise about $5 taxes per head. 

* The exemption? end gcnPTjil conditions of 
the income tax wert' nret^cr ibed by th** A'ise^'sment 
Act of 1891. The twelve and twenty-four-ctjut 
proviskms were eTtncted in the Land aad Income 
Tn3E AcU 1892t wfalcb is sypplemeittary to the 
AsBessment Act, 

Varioti!? am^udmentj^ were made in J 893, 1S9*, 
tic and the whole law of the rabject. witli 
further imoroveTnents, was con$oiidated m the 
ILand and Income Astsessment Act of 1900. 
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$1,750 exemptions, and $156 graded 
income tax on there maining {3,250, 
making a total of $276 income tax, or 9 
times the percentage of his whole income 
that is paid by the $2,000 man. If the 
income is $50,000, the citizen pays $210 
plus $2,076 (or $2,088 if he has no life 
insurance), a total of $2,196 or about 15 
times the rate on, or proportion of, his 
whole income that is paid by the man of 
moderate income. 

PROGRBSSrVB TAXATION OP LAND AND 
INCOMSS POPULAR. 

The graduation, either on land or in- 
comes, tho looked upon by the large own- 
ers as considerably more than sufficient, it 
regarded by the Government as only a 
beginning. ' * The thin edge of the wedge," 
one of the Liberal Ministers savs. ''We 
had to get that in first. It will be easy 
enough to increase the taxes on land and 
incomes. A little bill of a very few lines 
will do that." 

The people like these taxes, and there is 
a growmg sentiment in favor of lowering 
the tariff and increasing the land and in- 
come taxes — less taxation of life and 
more taxation of natund resources and 
monopoly. The new taxes do not dis- 
courage mdustry nor put a premium on 
idle land and speculative holdmgs. They 
fall only where the burden can easily tic 
borne. No merchant pays when business 
is bad and he is making nothing. And no 
farmer finds his taxes trebled and quad- 
rupled because he improves his land. The 
taxation of monopoly has increased the 
prosperity of the country and helped to 
break up big estates and secure a wider 
distribution of land. 

PURPOSES AND RESULTS. 

The Ministry declared its puspose to 
check monopoly, aid the poor and equalize 
wealth.* Premier Ballance brought for- 
ward the land and income tax as the first 
measure on his program, to yield a reve- 
nue and help redress the balance between 



^ Premier Ballance said : " We need not fear 
that in pursuins: this we shall fail to reap the 
material prosperity at which financial systems 
aim. The wide diffusion of wealth and industry 
amone the people is the siu-est guarantee of a 
buoyant revenue and a wealthy exchequer." 

Mr. Seddon said; " Our object is to prevent 
the mass of the people who own no land from 
becoming serfs. ... By taxing land, the 
owners are compelled to take out of the land 
what there is in it, — its fertility and power to 
support population. They have to build homes 
and fences, and cultivate: employ smiths, 
masons, carpenters, and circulate their money.'^ 
And if they don't want to employ labor and 
improve their estates, the progressive taxes 
encourage tbem to sell their land or part of it to 
people who will improve it. 

Mr. Reeves said: " The graduated tax is a 
finger of warning held up to remind them that 
the Colony does not want these large estates. 
Whether partly or almost entirely unimproved, 
they are a social pest, an industrial obstacle and 
a bar to progress." 



the rich and poor, relieve the small ownen, 
make the big ones pay their share of the 
cost of government and the public works 
that had made them rich, and break up the 
overgrown monopolies. 

In his Financial Statement at the open- 
ing of Parliament, the Premier called 
attention to the fact that a man (with a 
family of 5) earning 39 shillings a week or 
$500 a year as a laborer, paid about 11.4 
per cent of his earnings in duties; and an 
artisan earning 53 shiUings a week or $680 
a year paid 9.1 per cent of his income for 
the support of the Government, while a 
"rich man worth half a million dollars paid 
about 3 per cent of his income to the Stete, 
— ^the graded taxes would perhaps bring 
his contributions up to about 9^ per cent. 
Prom 1886 to 1890 the natural increase of 
population, the excess of births over 
deaths, was 64,168; while the real increase 
of population was only 44,870, showing 
an exodus, or excess of departures over 
arrivals, of nearly 20,000. Land monop- 
oly and other unfortunate conditions 
made it impossible for the people to get 
homes. A great aggregation of wealth 
may be built up in the hands of a few, 
while the many may be pauperized ^ but 
this is not civilization, and it is not a sign 
of health in a State. Our first duty as 
legjislators, it appears to me, is to see tliat 
it is made easier for the people to have 
comfortable homes."* 

RBUBP OF THE SMAIX PSOFLB. 

The exemption of improvements, deduc- 
tion of mort^ges, etc., has had a powerful 
effect in reheving the situation for the 
small people as may be gathered in some 
detail from the following data: 

Out of 8,611 farmers, dairymen and 
ranchmen who had paid property tax, 
only 4,800 paid any land or income tax — 
nearly half the country landowners were 
released entirely by the new system. Out 
of 3*156 tradesmen, storekeepers, carriers, 
etc., over half were released, and this was 
true also of the 3,760 widows, wives, 
trustees, and spinsters assessed under the 
property tax. With the laboring chu»es 
the case was stronger still— out of 2,242 
workers (mechanics, laborers, miners, 
sailors, shepherds, etc.) who paid property, 
tax, only 235 paid anything under the 
new law, — mne-tenths of the workers 
assessed by the property-tax were re- 
leased by the Liberal system. 

Taking the smaller people, farmers, 
merchants, agents, clerks, teachers, arti- 
sans, laborers, widows, and spinsters, 
below the level of the income tax and the 
graded land tax (not owning $25,000 
worth of land value nor having an income 
of $1,750 a year), we find about 18,000 
such small people assessed under the 
property tax, while only about 7,500 of 

« New Zealand HandMrd. V<d. 71, p^ 66, 67. 68. 
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tliem came within the new law — over 
10,000 out of tS.ooo small people of the 
classes named' were released by the Liberal 
tax law. 

Yet the rate of taxation was so much 
accentuated for the rich that the total 
yield of the new law was ^eater than that 
of the old^in place of the |t, 7 70*000 
rased b^ the property tax, the new tax, 
1892, raised $1,870,000. of which $1,163,- 
000 was ordinary land tax^ $339,000 
graded land-tax, and $368,000 income 

nsriuonv of united states consul. 

United States Consul Connolly, report- 
ing to our Govemmeat in 1894 and 1897, 
said: 

**ln the matter of taxation New Zea- 
land excels* In a very short time the 
system of taxation has been revolution- 
ized and the incidence of taxation almost 
entirely changed, not only without dis- 
turbing, to aity appreciable extent, exist- 
ing interests, but with the most betielidal 
results, . . . The new legislation was 
violently assailed as experimental, social- 
istic, confiscatory, and impracticable* 
The banking and moneyed institutions 
generally and also the large landowners 
persistently alleged that the law would 
result in financial ruin, but subsequent 
events conclusively demonstrated how 
iU-fotinded were their apprehensions- It 
was found that the new system instead of 
involving the country in ruin had exactly 
the contrary effect, and the credit of the 
Colony in London increased to an unprec- 
edented degree. . . (Using also the 
Consular Report of 1897.) The income- 
tax was most fiercely denounced a^ inquisi- 
torial, destructive of the first principles of 
frugality and thrift--in fact, all the ele- 
ments of evil lurked in the shadow of the 
words income tax,' and a imited effort 
was made to resist this 'iniquitous' tax, 
Imt all to no purpose. . . With the 
ttdoption of the one-man-one-vote princi- 
plCp the middle and laboring classes had 
become all-powerful and they demanded 
m change in the incidence of taxation. * . . 
And now, after 6 years of experience, the 
more liberal and fair-minded of those who 
^ opposed it (the income-tax), frankly admit 
' at it is a fair and unembarrassing tax. 
In New Zealand the land and 
r income tax is now popular; it is accepted 
^ in lieu of the property tax; it is a success.^ 
. , (1S94 again,) By the $^,500 

*The whole body of stnall peonlr^ tiiduditi^ 

i T 1 y;^. (dergyru^n, contractors, build- 

tr^. ab€i?ntces, etc., B:ss,essed by 

■t sometbiair like 21.000, end it is 

less than S.OOO of them were 

new law, 

. 1902, amounts to $l,565,0t>0 (of 

it tfie «Ts4ed tfixl, aud the ificomc 

From 1896 to 1902 the iticome- 

jii pet oent» wbile the popiiiiitioii 

I :: ^ per cent 



land tax exemption, the exemption 
improvements, and the exemption of i 
incomes under $1,500, the small farmers 
and laborers are immensely benefited„ 
These exemptions, however, only apply 
to State taxes. For local purposes all 
must contribute who have assessable 
property. The laborers and small farm- 
ers are very grateful, and at the late elec- 
tion, November 9, JS93, they liave, in the 
most pronounced manner, demonstrated 
their appreciation by electing those to 
whom they owe so much (the Liberals) by 
the largest majority ever given a Govern- 
ment in New Zealand.^ 

"With the graduated and absentee 
taxes, the landlord class felt that they 
must do something to relieve the burdens 
thus imposed. They recogni2ed, after 
the battle was over, that it was an unmis- 
takable victory for the people, and accord- 
ingly took immediate steps to meet the 
reforms of the law by improving their 
land or selling it, either to the Govern- 
ment or to individual purchasers* A 
number of estates were disposed of private- 
ly. Some were subdivided, while a large 
percentage of them were sold otttright to 
the Government. This process has con* 
tinned from the imposition of the lax to 
the present, so that now the number of 
large estates is considerably reduced, and 
needless to say, with corresponding 
benefit to the country,*'^ 

EFFECT ON LARGE HSTATES AND THB 
MOVEMENT OF MON0PO1.V. 

A Parliamentary return showing the 
values of freehold properties in 1892 
and igoo shows that in 1B92 (the 
first in which land-tax was collected) 
the freeholds of the Colony were valued at 
9 J milHons sterling. In \qoo their value 
had risen to nearly 1 10 millions. But all 
the increase was in the smaller or middle- 
size estates. The value of estates in the 
class worth ;^3o,ooo or more, each, had 
fallen from 19 millions sterling to 15 
millions. So the great estates Imvc 
shrunk almost one-tourth. The repur- 
chase system to be spoken of in the next 
chapter is one cause of this, but part of 
the credit belongs to the graded tax. 

When the Liberal statesmen of New 
Zealand fired progressive taxation at the 
target of monopoly they hit the bulVs eye. 
Till 1 89 1 , except for a year in the seventies, 
the monopolists and thdr friends made 
the tax laws in New Zealand with the 
resnk that capital did not bear its share 
of the public burdens, the common people 
had to pay a large part of the taxes the 
monopolists should have contributed, and 

" CoBd^ised fTQm Rcporta of the V. S. Consul 
to New Zealand. lS9i and 1897 U. &. Consiilar 
Etei>ort£, VoL 44^ p. §15, and VoL 53, pp. 19, J2. 

^ ti. S. Ccm5utftr Rerwrts, IS^, VoL *4, p. 620. 
3/6»d, 1897, VqI. SJ, p.30. 
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the further growth of monopoly was en- 
couraged. Now the burdens of taxation 
are more fairly adjusted and the pressure 
of the law is not toward monopoly but 
away from it; not favorable to it but 
against it; and this pressure is likely to be 
gradually increased. 

THB PRCX^RBSSIVB TAXBS LIKELY TO B8 
MADB MORS PROGRSSSIVB. 

There have already since 1891 been 
two enactments for the increase of 
the land-value taxes,' and the movement 
for the further accentuation of the pro- 
gressive taxes is strong.* 

One of the most interesting facts about 
New Zealand's tax revolution is the great 
increase in the value of improvements not 
only through the encouragement given to 
industry by their exemption, but through 
the new valuation put upon them by their 
owners. When the improvements were 
taxable no taxpayer could see any value 
in them to speak of; but now that they 
can be deducted the appreciation of them 
shown by the tax pa)rers excites the 
wonder of the Commissioner of Taxes. 
The people, especially the small people, 
have had an equal awakening in respect 
to the value of progressive taxation of the 
ground. 

INHERITANCE TAXES. 

In addition to the land and income 
taxes there is a progressive tax on deced- 
ents* estates, as follows: 

1 . Estates* not exceeding ^i ,000 

($5,000): 

On the first ;^ioo no tax 

On all over ;^ioo 2} per cent 

4. Estates of ;^2o,ooo or more 10 per cent 

2. Estates exceeding i^i,ooo, 

but not over ^5,000 3} per cent 

3. Estates exceeding ;^5,ooo, 

but not over ^20,000 7 per cent 
Strangers in blood excepting adopted 

children, 3 per cent additional. 
These duties are levied on the final bal- 
ance of the real and personal estate. 
Property passing absolutely to a widow or 
widower is exempt. The law will not 

^ The graded land tax of 1891 began at i of a 
cent and ended with 3 J cents in the pound. In 
1893 the upper limit was raised to 4 cents in the 
pound, resulting in an increase of 15 to 40 per 
cent in different parts of the scale. (See details 
in ""UHiat Next?" infra.) In 1896 another move 
on land values was made through a local-option 
law. (Sec Local Rating on Unimproved Values, 
infra.) 

* See chapter entitled "What Next?" infra, 

^ "Estates^* means the amount of the final bal- 
ance, or value of the real and personal property, 
aside from exemptions and within the purview 
of the act. 

The inheritance tax has existed for many years. 
The Deceased Persons' Estates Duties Act of 
1881 prescribed the following death duties: 
On any amount not exceeding £100 no duty 

6n ;ClOO to ;C1,000 2 pef cent 

On any amount not over ;^5,000 

on the first £1,000 2 per cent 

on the rest , 3 per cent 



break up family estates as long as either 
member of the partnership survives as 
owner. There are also special provisioiii 
affecting children and grandchildren, step- 
children and adopted children. 

CONCXUSION. 

These three graded taxes on land, 
incomes, and decedents' estates, supply 
the means whereby the Liberal Govern- 
ment may put the pressure on monopoly 
to any extent that may be deemed dear- 
able in their effort to promote the public 
welfare. 

Other cotmtries have land and income 
and inheritance taxes, but no other state 
or country except Switzerland has as yet 
anything like so strong and iar-sighted a 
law as that of New Zealand with its six 
great principles: exemption of improve- 
ments, live stock, and personality; exemp- 
tion of small people and persons w1m> 
would be embarrassed by the tax; treat- 
ment of mortgagees as part owners; pay- 
ment on incomes above the average fevel 
or general labor line; inheritance and 
succession duties; and graduation of the 
taxes to restrain monopoly and oonfoxm 
more closely to the rule of pavment 
according to ability, which is the funda- 
mental equity in taxation. 

CHAPTER XVn. 
A NEW LAND POLICY. 

Graduated taxation of monopolies and 
penalization of absentees were only the 
opening melodies of the new land opera. 
Under the influence of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, the land system of New Zealand 
has become sattutited with the ideas of 
nationalization of the soil, leasing in 
perpetuity, restriction of area and of 
transfer, resumption and division of over- 
grown estates, abolition of large holdings, 
close settlement under improvement and 
residential conditions, cooperative devel- 
opment of small farm settlements, sub- 
urban homes for workingmen, easy access 

On each additional ;C5,000 or part of 
it up to £20,000 
on the first additional ;C5,00 or 

part thereof 4 per cent 

on the second additional jC5,000 

or part thereof 5 per cent 

on the third additional ;C5,000 or 

part thereof 6 per cent 

On every additional ;£10,000 or part 
up to ;S50,000 
on tiie first additional ;ClO,000 or 

part 7 per cent 

on the second additional ;Cl 0,000 

or part 8 per cent 

on the third additional ;Cl 0,000 or 

part 9 per cent 

On any estate over ;C50,000 10 per cent 

Strangers in blood, except adopted children* S 
per cent additional. 
The rates stated in the text were established 
by the amending act of 1885 (when Ballance and 
Vogcl were in the Ministry, with Stout as Pte- 
mier). On some classes of large estates the new 
rates are 25 to 50 per cent more severe than the 
duties imposed by the earlier act. 
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to the soil for all, especially for those of 
small means, preference for the landless, 
gradual absorption of the miearned incre- 
ment for the use of the public, — the land 
for the people in every way, and not for 
the few. 

There are three ways of overcoming 
land monopoly: (i) confiscation; (2) 
pressure through taxation, etc.; (3) re- 
sumption or state purchase by agreement 
or compulsion. New Zealand, while 
using the second, relies largely on the 
third, which meets the need more defi- 
nitely and certainly than any ordinary 
tax, and more justly than confiscation. 

The cry for land in the early nineties 
was no mere sentimentalism or result of 
theorizing; it was the expression of a 
vital need, like the cry for coal in -the 
United States in 1902. The big owners 
held the land for a rise of prices. A rise 
in prices was not likely to come till a good 
proportion of the monopolized land was 
cut up and settled. The owners could 
not afford to cut it up till prices rose. 
There was a deadlock. And while the 
country was excellently adapted for work- 
ing farmers, and lying empty and waiting 
for their hands, htmdreds and thousands 
of farmers' sons and country laborers 
were growing up and working on other 
men's land, altho they had the skill, 
knowledge and strength to manage hold- 
ing of their own. 

To meet the demand for land and break 
up monopoly, favor the settlement of 
men of smaU means, and move toward 
the nationalization of the soil, the Bal- 
lance Ministry in 1890 agreed on the 
poHcv: 

(i) Of putting pressure on the large 
holders through progressive taxation. 

(2) Of conserving the remaining public 
lands for genuine settlement. 

(3) Of lunitation of the area of holdings 
and of the right of transfer. 

(4) Of repurchasing and dividing large 
estates, and 

(5) Of establishing the true perpetual 
lease (with periodic revelations and no 
right to purchase the freehold) as the 
tenure on which public lands and restuned 
lands should be taken. 

HflThe first of these aims was accomplished 
in 1891-1892, as we have seen. The 
second, third and fotuth were carried out 
in the land acts of 189 2- 1894, but the 
fifth was compromised after an earnest 
fi^ht — ^leases in perpetuity (999 years), 
with no right of purchase and no revalu- 
ations, lease for 25 years, with right of 
purchase after 10 years, and the optional 
system with residential and improvement 
conditions, being accepted by the Govern- 
ment in place of the desired perpetual 
leases, in order to carry the other provis- 
ions of the land acts. The legislation 
secured, tho not up to the Liberal ideal, 



was nevertheless sufficient to turn the 
tide from concentration to diffusion of 
the ownership and benefits of the soil, 
and win the victory for the people in the 
great battle between the settlers and the 
monopoUsts, that had been going on since 
the foundation of the Colony. 

THB LEASe IN PERPETUITY AND TH^ 
NATIONAI.IZATION OF THE SOU*. 

The land bill brought down by Premier 
Ballance and his Minister of Lands, Mc- 
Kenzie, in 1891, contained the true per- 
petual lease on a 30-year term. It 
passed the House, but was defeated in 
the Senate. In 1892 another effort was 
made to get the eternal lease, with reval- 
uations at intervals of 50 years, but even 
that was amended out. As a compromise, 
McKenzie, with the advice of Ballance,^^ 
introduced a new tenure, the lease in 
perpetuity (999 years) with an unchang- 
mg rent of 4 per cent a year on the value 
of the land at the time of taking the lease. 
McKenzie and Ballance were convinced 
they could not carry the perpetual lease, 
and thought it better to compromise on 
the 999-year flat lease and pass the other 
provisions of the land bill than to fight 
year after year for revaluations and pass 
no land bill. These tactics succeeded, 
and the Land Act of 1892, hinged ui>on 
the lease in perpetuity but containing 
most of the land provisions the Govern- 
ment wanted, was enacted. 

The abandonment of the cardinal prin- 
ciple of revaluations was a sore disap- 
pointment to many Liberals.* For 15 
years the advance guard of the Progressive 
party had been stuggling for a system of 
State leaseholds, with periodic revalu- 
ations and no right of purchase. Even 
after the compromise the friends of the 
perpetual lease hoped for a reopening of 
the question, but McKenzie, having once 
adopted the lease in perpetuity, stood by 
it. In the debate on the Repurchase 
Bill of 1894 he explained his position as 
follows: 

"On three different occasions, the per- 
petual lease, with revaluations, was 
carried, and every time it was swept away. 
We can't establish it now, the Colony is 
not ripe for it. I was as much in favor 
of the perpetual lease as anyone, and left 
our party and helped RoUeston establish 
the first one (1882), but the right of free- 
hold was given afterward, so it destroyed 
the perpetual lease 

"Why should these people and these 
alone be singled out? Why not fall back 
on the freeholders and say *Let us have the 
unearned increment of your land which 
you have bought in the past?*** 

1 Not only Liberals were disappointed, — some 
of the leading Conservatives. Uke Rolleston and 
Captain Russell, opposed the flat lease substi- 
tution. 
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We believe the real key to the situation 
is to be found in the words we have itali- 
cized in the quotation just made. With 
all its virtues, the eternal lease, with 
revaluations, has, under present condi- 
tions, three serious defects: Firsts and 
foremost, so long as other tenures exist, 
its revaluations become a special class tax 
on one of the classes most deserving of 
exemption. Second, the new unearned 
increment arising during the 20, 30 or 
50-year periods between revaluations 
would be left to go into the pocket of the 
tenant for the remainder of the term in 
which such new increment accrued. This 
defect would exist even if all the land in 
the Colony were held under the perpetual 
lease. Third, unless the perpetual lease 
could be made the only tenure on which 
kind could be obtained from the Govern- 
ment, selectors might choose the freehold, 
or some title leading to it, rather than risk 
the disturbance and uncertainty of the 
revaluations and the probabiUt^ of losing 
a large part of the unearned increment 
that would come with the freehold, and 
to secure which it would pay to borrow 
and pay interest on the purchase money. 
The preference of the freehold would, under 
the optional system, defeat the fundament- 
al purpose of retaining the ownership of the 
Crown lands in the State as a basis for 
the nationalization of the soil. Repeated 
defeat was not the sole nor the principal 
reason for McKenzie's abandonment of 
the perpetual lease. He was convinced 
that the unearned increment could more 
completelv and more justly be taken by a 
gradual aevelopment of land-value tax- 
ation, which would act on freeholders as 
well as leaseholders at the same time that 
long-term, low-rental leases were attract- 
ing selectors away from the freehold and 
aiding the movement toward land nation- 
ization. 

So the 999-year lease, with a flat rent of 
4 per cent on the land value at the start, 
was made the focal point of the Land Act 
of 1892, which passed the House Septem- 
ber 13th bv a vote of 21 to 4. Personal 
residence during the first ten years, sub- 
stantial improvement, restriction to an 
area of one square mile or less in the case 
of agjricultural land and the power to the 
district land boards to veto transfers, 
were features of the tenancy. Its great 
advantages are that "it leaves the settler 
all his capital for improvements,*** gives 



* In 1892, when the perpetuity system was 
established, money cost 6, 7 and 8 iper cent, and 
a rental of 4 per cent, with no debt, was a tre- 
mendous advantage to the man of small means. 
Now, however, money can be borrowed at the 
Government Loan Offices for 4^ 1^ cent, with 1 
per cent more to pay off the prmdpal; 5^ x>er 
cent squaring the debt in 36 years, so that the 
perpetuity rental of 4 per cent is not so far in the 
lead as formerly. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that one who has no other property can 
borrow only part of the value of the freehold. 



him a tenure as secure for all present pur- 
poses as a freehold, and protects him for a 
year from execution for debt; while it 
leaves the title in the State and adds that 
much to the nationalization of the soil 
And tho it does not put the unearned 
increment in the public treasury, the 
State can always insist that a genuine 
working settler shall live on each farm, 
and the unearned increment can be taken 
by taxation as fast as the dififusion of 
land ownership or the lack of it may 
justify and public sentiment may warrant 

The effort to make the lease in perpe- 
tuity a popular tentue was successful* 
The provisions requiring allotments in 
village settlements, special settlements, 
improved farm settlements and repur- 
chased estates to be on lease in perpe- 
tuity, together with the option given to 
selectors to take Crown lands on the same 
tentue, have resulted in giving the perpe- 
tuity system the leading putce in the 
and transactions of recent years. "Most 
of the Crown lands are now disposed of 
for 999 years,** says the Year Book of 
1901. 

Transfers of public land for cash and for 
ptuchase are still going on, but most of 
the land sold in the last twelve years has 
gone to working farmers. Spectdation 
and monopoly have been checked; the 
lease, under State ownership, has become 
the dominant method of sdection, and a 
substantial beginning has been made in 
the nationalization of the land. So much 
at least may be credited to the general 
land system of the Liberal Government, 
but the most conclusive victory over the 
great monopolists has resulted from the 
special act to which the next chapter is 
devoted. 



Chapter XVIII. 

STATE RESUMPTION OF LARGE 

ESTATES. 

One of the vital elements of the land 
policy of the Liberal Government was 
compulsory repurchase of large estates 

For one who needs to save all that is i>os8ible in 
present expense, or one who does not wish to go 
into debt, the lease in perpetuity still offers great 
advantages over the freehold. 

For the man of means also, who does not wish 
to speculate in the land, the lease is attractive 
since he may invest the money he would spend for 
a freehold in such a way as to yield 8 or 10 per 
cent or more in business, and pay the Govern- 
ment 4 per cent of it for the land he takes. On 
the other hand, if the man of property chooses to 
borrow the price of the new freehold from the 
Government, his 5h per cent for 36 years wiU be 
only a small part of the total rentals at 4 per cent 
a year for 999 years, to say nothing of the next 
999, and the next, etc. 

^ The Report of the Land Department for 1893 
says: "The cash sales are \ of what they were 
10 years ago, while the perpetual lease and lease 
in perpetmty together have increased 39 fold in 
the 9 years since the first of these systems was 
introduced." 
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for division and dose settlements. Mc- 
Kenzie brought in his first repurchase bill 
in 1 89 1, but for three years his eiBTorts 
were defeated in the Senate. 

In the second year the right of repur- 
chase by voluntary arrangement was 
accorded. The Land for Settlements 
Act (of 1 892) authorized the Government to 
acquire any land by contract with the 
owner, to oe disposed of in lots not ex- 
ceeding 320 acres, and only on lease in 
perpetuity, at 5 per cent rental, whether 
It was rural, suburban or town land. 
Other resumption clauses were contained 
in the Land Act (1892), but the lack of 
compulsory power made the working of 
the law quite unsatisfactory. Nearly a 
million of acres were offered under it to 
the Government in 1893, but much of it 
was poor and tmsuitable, and the price 
asked for the rest was usually excessive.* 
It was not till 1894 that the principle of 
compulsory purchase of large estates was 
enacted into law, so that the Ministry had 
effective means of making the monopolies 
disgorge at reasonable prices. 

CHBVIOT. 

While McKenzie was working for a com- 
pulsory reptu-chase clause, a dispute arose 
between the Tax Commissioner and the 
trustees of the Cheviot Estate as to the 
valuation of the property for the land tax. 
It was an estate of 84,755 acres on the east 
coast of the Middle Island, a compact 
block of atx>ut twelve miles square, spread- 
ing from a range of hills called the Lowry 
Peaks to the sea coast; bounded north 
and south by broad rivers, between which 
lay fertile valleys, hills and plains, open, 
grassy, accessible— one of the finest pas- 
toral estates in the Colony. 

Till 1892 it was the property of one man, 
the home of one family, with its flocks 
and shepherds. "Ready-Money Robin- 
son," as the proprietor was called, owned 
as far as he could look from the mountains, 
to the sea and from river to river. There 
were only 80 human beings on the land, 
with some 80,000 sheep. It had been 
bought in the early years at ten shillings 
an acre ($210,000 for the whole) under 
George Grey's cheap land regulations of 
1853. The owner had made extensive 
improvements. The mansion house was 
surrounded by gardens and orchards. 
There were magnificent [>lantations of pine 
and a great deal of fencing, an important 
item in New Zealand. 

The Tax Commissioner assessed the 
property in 1892 at $1,524,130, valuing 



^The diief property taken tinder the voluntary 
act of 1892— the Pomahaka estate of 7,000 
acres, bought in 1893 for $17 an acre — was, and 
•tin tt, the worst t>argain that McKenzie made. 
It was not good land, and too much was oaid, 
bvt fortunately this instance stands almost alone 
in the history of land resumption in New Zea- 



the improvements at $271,500 and the 
land at $1,252,630. The trustees, in 
whose hands the estate then was, rettuned 
the value as $1,301,100— $300,250 for 
improvements and $1,000,850 for the 
land — a difference of more than $250,000 
in the land value. The trustees insisted 
that the property was worth no more than 
their return. In case of such a disagree- 
ment, as the law then stood, the owners 
or trustees could require the Government 
to reduce the assessment or ptu'chase the 
land at their valuation. The trustees 
availed themselves of this provision, and 
called on the Taxing Department to cut 
down the assessment or buy the property 
at $1,301,100. 

The Board of Reviewers sustained the 
valuation of the Tax Commissioner, and 
the decision then rested with the Cabinet. 
The Ministers had fotu* separate valua- 
tions made. All were much above the 
trustees' figture. They decided to buy 
Cheviot. An Order in Council to that 
effect was passed December 9, 1892, and 
the transaction was completed April 19, 
1893, when the conveyance was signed 
and payment made. Before the year was 
out McKenzie was approached by a syndi- 
cate with an offer to the Government of 
$200,000 bonus on its bargain. But the 
Government was not seeking money, only 
the division and settlement of large estates, 
and the offer was refused. 

The purchase was made profitable at 
once. The houses, grounds and pastoral 
lands were leased temporarily at nearly 
4 per cent on the total cost, while the 
surveyors laid out roads and divided up 
the estate. The mansion house, with 5000 
acres around it, was resold to a member 
of the former owner's family for $125,000 
cash. A few thousand acres more were 
parted with for cash to reduce the prime 
cost. But 75,000 acr-^-s were retained and 
leased; the better land in small farms for 
^99 years, and the postoral land in graz- 
mg nms. The land was cut up into farms 
of 50 to 100 acres, grazing runs of 1,500 
to 3,000 acres, one township and three 
village settlements. Roads were made 
wherever needed, and a railway line was 
surveyed through the estate. The settle- 
ment was a success from the start. In 
six months 560 people had been provided 
with land or work on the estate, and 163 
laborers were working cooperatively mak- 
ing roads and cutting up the lana ready 
for further settlement. 

Cheviot, which in 1893 had only one 
family, with its attendants, now has a 
population of more than 380 families, 
numbering some 1,500 people. 

The rents are paying the Government 
over 5 J per cent on the mvestment, which 
is so much beyond the interest (3^ per 
cent) that the estate will pay for itself 
in less than 20 years. The net cost has 
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already been redticed from ;C325jOoo (for 
land, roads, etc.) to ^1243,440. The rents 
amount to $70,730, and the interest to 
^4,330, leaving a profit of $26,000 a year. 
The arrears of rent are less than $4,000 
for the whole 9 years. 

The greater productivity of McKenzie's 
doser-settlement plan is shown by the 
fact that the estate has gained in pro- 
ductive power 14 fold. 

8FPSCT OP THB SXPSRIBfBNT. SLSCTION 

OP 1893. 

The dramatic eflfect of the Cheviot pur- 
chase was felt throughout the Colony. In 
the elections of November, 1893, most of 
the opponents of compulsory purchase 
went down. McKenzie came back with 
a mandate that the Senate respected, and 
before the end of 1894 his Compulsory 
Repurchase Act was on the statute book,' 
and the department was authorized to 
spend $1,250,000 a year in buying land, 
an amotmt that has been raised to $2,500,- 
000 by the consolidating and amending act 
of X900. 



« The " Land for Settlements Acts, 1894," 
jMMsed the third reading in the House by a vote 
<rf 40 to 13, yet it was one of the most vigorously 
contested of New Zealand's progressive biUs. It 
was a death blow to land monopoly, and the 
monopolists knew it. The progreanve taxes 
were bad enough, but this was a Waterloo. The 
land tax suggested the division of large estates 
with unpleasant emphasis, but this meant direct 
and specific performance. 

Someof the objections were as follows: 1. The 
oionopolists and their friends declared it was 
"robbery and jobbery." 2. It would increase 
the public debt (which was true, but it has in- 
creased the public assets and resources still more 
and netted a large profit to the State). 3. It 
would abolish the freehold (it does not touch 
tmall or moderate freeholds). 4. The State 
tenants in a year or two would cease to pay their 
rents, or bring political pressure to bear to have 
them reduced. (Nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened, or is likely to happen, because the inter- 
est of the great body of tax payers will hold the 
tenants to the fair payments tiiey agreed to make * 
if misfortune bef^s a tenant, some temporary 
concession may be made, adapted to the special 
case.) 5. The spokesmen of the Single- taxers 
saw m the bill a scheme for putting huge sums 
into landlord's pockets, while the landlords com- 
plained, on the other hand, that (6) the bill 
would harass and destroy the large land-holders. 
(It has only compelled them to give up the excess 
of their holdings upon fair compensation.) 7. 
Many Progressives objected to the lease in per- 
petuity without revaluations. 8. Some members 
thought the farms would be too small; others 
said they were too large. 9. There was no neea 
of the bill; the State had plenty of unsettled 
land, and the Maoris still held 7,000,000 acres, 
most of which they did not use. 10. Such com- 
I>ulsion was contrary to the spirit of free institu- 
tions. (All law is compulsion in one form of an- 
other, and every court a tribunal of compulsory 
process. The sole question was whether the 
particular compulsion in this case was requisite 
for the public good). 

In spite of all objections, McKenzie kept stead- 
ily in view the important purpose of breaking 
up the big estates and providing land for closer 
settlement at the points where the people wanted 
it, and these considerations carriecf the day — the 
principle of compulsory resumption was estab- 



PRSPBRSNCB FOR TH8 LANDLESS. WOSK- 
ingmsn's suburban HAMLSTS. 

In 1896 it was provided that the lamd' 
less should have the preference in applica- 
tions for land under the land-settlement 
acts. And special provisions were made 
for workingmen's homes, with advances 
to help them build. It is one of the Pre- 
mier's earnest purposes to take the work- 
ingmen out of their huddled quarters in 
the cities and put them in suburban 
homes, with an acre or two of land to each 
house, frequent workmen's trains and rent 
at half the price they are pa3ring now for 
stufTv tenements in the towns, with a 
death rate far exceeding that among 
the well-to-do. Land withm any borouf^ 
(city or town) of 15,000 or more inhabit- 
ants, or within fifteen miles from its 
boundary, may be taken under the law 
by compulsory process for workingmen's 
homes. A man may take one lot not ex- 
ceeding five acres, and Government 
advances up to $250 will be made to aid 
him in fencing, planting and btiilding a 
home. 

LAND RESUMPTION LAWS IN OPBRATION. 

In the last three years over fifty large 
estates have been resumed, with an area 
of 230,000 acres, including a number of 
districts for workmen's homes. Since its 
commencement, in 1892, the total pur- 
chases under the "land for settlements" 
plan aggregate 121 estates, containing 
about 560,000 acres, which have been 
bought at a cost of $12,000,000 or about 
$20 an acre on the average for land and 
improvements.' 

Compulsion was used only twice by 
McKenzie in the whole of his administra- 
tion, from the passage of the law till the 
middle of 1900. Two more estates were 
compulsorily taken in 1901, making fotir 
cases altogether, or less than 4 per cent 
of the estates repurchased. One of the 
properties McKenzie took by compulsory 
process belonged to an absentee, living 
m Scotland, who did not wish to sell; was 
determined not to sell, and fought the 
case hard to keep the land. He did not 
succeed, but in this and each of the other 
three cases of compulsion the Compensa- 
tion Court has awarded the resisting 
owners better terras than the Land De- 
partment had o£fered them. 

In the vast majority of cases the pos- 
session of the power of compulsion, to- 
gether with the pressure of the graded 
tax, is sufficient, without direct use of 



> The 26,350 acres of the Hatuma estate (th« 
one McKenzie had such a fight over with the 
compulsory process) cost the Government about 
$30 an acre. The 47,865 acres of the Waikidiahi 
estate cost a little over $30 an acre, while the 
32,385 acres of the Stubotough estate coet only 
about $15 per acre. 
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compulsofy process. In fact, many more 
€8taLtes ar« offered than are accepted by 
the Govemmetit. In 1 901- 1902, for ex- 
ample, 110 estates were offered by their 
owners; 39 were accepted, atid agreement 
was r^icbed as to terms and the purchase 
QOmpieted in 24 cases. 

mOFlTS TO THB STATE. 

The profit of the Government from land 
repurchase has been large. At the end of 
March, 1902, the expenditure for land had 
been j^2j J 17,352, and £112,000 had been 
spent in road niaking, surveys, etc., mak- 
ing a total capital value of about $t 1,000,- 
000, The rents paid in during the year 
imounted to $450,000, and the interest 
pAid by the Government was $334,000, 
leaving a profit of $116,000. to which the 
profit on Cheviot* must be added, making 
a total of $142,000 for the year. The 
rental fixed on the lands open for selection, 
but unlet* in 1901 amounted to $10,000 
(one-t bird of which was debited to Poma- 
kaka)> The total rent in arrears was 

1,350, and was $5,390 more than the 
vious year. The total revenue for 9 
is JC303, 105, and the surplus, or net 
profit^ is jC89,377, or neady $500,000^ 
and with the Cheviot profit a good deal 
inofie tban $500,000, without counting 
the icserves, improvements, land not yet 
surveyed or leased and the increased pro- 
dtictivity of the 460,000 acres (including 
Cheviot) that were let to genuine settlers 
and cultivators, 

eONBSt AND CAXBPITL ADMIKISTRATION, 

Tlje Government proceeds carefully in 

ttris impKirtant experiment. The initiative 

rests with the Minister of Lands, who 

direets the Land Purchase Inspector to 

examine lands and the Board of Purchase 

Cominiwdotiers to negotiate for their pur* 

chase. Unless the Board, after inquiry, 

fiecotmoends the purchase, not hing f ur t her 

can be done, nor can the Government 

offer more than the Board advises. On 

tlte other hand, it need not buy because 

the Board recommends the purchase. 

Each purchase must be ratified by the 

Oovemor in Council, and in practice 15 also 

coflsidered by the Ministers in Cabinet, 

With which, in fact, rests the real decision. 

^very acqtiijrition is carefully scanned by 

ftutnerous critics; every fault that can be 

found is promptly and vigorotisly founds 

mud every complaint that can tie made is 

snade over and over again, until it is finally 

' ^bfcabed out in Parliament,^ 



VALVn OF TKB PIAN, 



■ Year Book rcturni for latid piti^hftse 

ic <;#»ftlem<'Pt Acta 4o not mdtide Cheviot, 

iMiivn V ' ^ ■ ^ [,^ i^jj Jaws- The y early 

fit ^ • It 00 Cheviot is now f 26,- 

■ .'-'ve, 

.] all other subjects 
f on itiiiaY subjects 
. may he fecund iQ 
i nc iiory oi i>ew jLcimiua," before referred to* 



The land Tcsumption scheme is an cxcd- 
lent investment in farm and city proper- 
ties, not only affording comfortable homes 
for the common people, but forming a 
permanent and valuable part of the 
national assets. 

It gives the Liberal Government irre- 
sistible control over land monopoly, and 
constitutes a vigoroua addition to the 
means of sectiring the nationalisation of 
the soiL 



Chaftee XIX, 

GENERAL RESULTS OF THE 
LIBERAL LAND POLICY. 

Before the election of 1S90 the tide of 
population was from the country toward 
the cities; but the new land policy has 
turned back the movement of the people 
toward the soil. The holdings have m- 
ereased over 60 per cent. Instead of one 
man in four being the holder of farming 
lands^ as was the case a dozen years ago, 
one man in two is now the holder of rural 
lands. Best of all, it is not the few richp 
but the many compatativdy poor who 
have been the gainers by the land policy 
of the Liberal Government. 

The United States Consul says: 

"It is an undoubted fact that it has 
been the aim of the Government for many 
years past to reheve as much as possible 
the congestion in the large cites by afford- 
ing every possible facility toward placing 
men on the vacant lands of the country* 
This accounts for the numerous systems 
under which lands may be taken up. The 
whole aim has been to encourage the occu- 
pation of the land and thereby stimulate a 
spirit of thrift and manly independence in 
those who are otherwise almost wholly de- 
pendent. 

"Through sheer force of cliaracter and 
unceastp^ perseverance many a man who 
is now livmg in comparative independence, 
cultivating his own |>iece of land and rear' 
ing and educating his family, could never 
have known the blessings of such a home 
were it not for the bounty of the thought- 
ful Government* which placed the latid 90 
easily within his readt 

Mr. Epps says: 

*' The poUcy of the Colony, though a bold 
one, and one which proceeds far beyond 
what have hitherto been deemed safe 
lines, is prompted by an apparently gen- 
uine desire to place the people on the 
soil . , The land poUcy of the Colony is 
mainly dcsi^gned to prevent the builmng 
up, and bring about the subdivision oL 
large estates* and to make the land avail* 
able for men with small means* yet in such 
a manner that they must either remain 
upon it and make the best use of their 
holdings or give them up ; while the popu* 
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lar favor also tends towards non-alien- 
ation and perpetual leasing from the 
State." 

Edward Reeves, writing in the Wesi- 
minster Review, Vol. 141, says: 

The statute of 1892 "takes us another 
step toward the acknowledged goal, the 
nationalization of the lands which are still 
in the possession of the State, or through 
purchase from the natives or private 
owners, are to be ultimately brous^ht into 
its possession. The freehold cash buyer is 
discouraged by improvement, residential, 
and Umitation clauses. The lease, with 
revaluations and right of purchase, is 
changed to the lease in perpetuity, and 
the gathering in of that portion of the 
unearned increment which the State ma^ 
need from time to time from all alike, is 
relegated more equitably to the land tax, 
and to kindred meastu-es such as the bet- 
terment tax, by which it is proposed to 
tax the augmentation in the value of 
lands resultmg from the construction of 
railway lines or other pubUc works." 

Henry R. de Walker says that through 
the graded tax and the repurchase laws 
**the lar^e estates are doomed to extinction, 
except in the case of certain kinds of 
pastoral land (not good for anvthing else). 
The Government aims at the multipli- 
cation of small owners or perpetual lease 
holders." 



Chapter XX. 
PANICS PROHIBITED. 

The panic of 1893 struck Australia on 
time, and struck it hard. In six months' 
time half the great financial concerns of 
Australia went under, ^ dislocating indus- 
try, shaking public credit, and causing 
industrial calamity exceeding anything 
known in its history for half a century.* 
But when the panic sailed into the harbors 
of New Zealand it found itself quaran- 
tined. Its coming had flashed before it, 
as when a criminal flies from justice, and 
the country was prepared. A le^al- 
tender act had been i)assed, regulating 
the currency and putting the credit of 
the Government behind the banks. It 
authorized the banks to issue a dollar of 
circulation for every dollar of property 
they had in excess of what they owed, and 
obhged the Treasury to give gold for the 
notes upon demand. In other words, 
the Government offered to guarantee all 
the notes of the banks, and to cash in gold 
their surplus assets to the last dollar if 
necessar>[. 

The Ministry was readjr to go further if 
need be. The Premier said in Parliament 
that "the Government would not allow 
any bank in the Colony to fail," and the 



^ Mr. Lloyd's statement. 

' Anmud Register » London, 1893. 



Statement was received with cheers on all 
sides of the House. But the ofiFer (tf 
relief made relief unnecessary. Prices 
were low and times were dull, for New 
Zealand could not keep off the effects of 
falling European markets on her exports; 
but there was no crisis. And for another 
whole year, till June, 1894, "the smooth 
current of New Zealand business went on 
without a ripple, while all the rest of the 
world was passing through failure and 
liquidation." 

Then it was discovered that, owing to 
mismanagement, the New Zealand Bank, 
a private insdtution, and the biggest in 
the Colony, was on the verge of ruin; the 
financial system was in danger of heart 
failure. Parliament voted $10,000,000 
to save the bank; put at its head as presi- 
dent a representative of the public mter- 
est, with a veto on all transactions, and 
subjected it to the scrutiny of a public 
auditor. This gave the Government 
practical control of the bank. A $ 1 3,000,- 
000 guaranty was voted hy the State, and 
$2,500,000 for stock, makmg it the largest 
owner in the great bank, whidb b to New 
Zealand what the Bank of England b to 
Great Britain. One of the directors was 
appointed by the Governor in 1895, and 
in 1898 the board was reorganized, the 
office of president being aboliSied and the 
management put in the hands of six 
directors (in place of five directors and a 
president), four of whom are appointed 
by the Government and two elected by 
the ordinary shareholders. 

New Zealand had had her postal sav- 
ings banks since 1865, but the credit sys- 
tem was a private monopoly tiU the 
Government loan and bamdng acts of 
1 894-1 895. Then the Government went 
into the credit business, and did it on 
such a scale as to rule the market, over- 
turn the monopoly and transform tibe 
credit system into a public utility, con- 
trolled and owned and operated bv the 
State, to the great advantage of the 
people.' 

The Annual Register, a capitalistic pub- 
lication in London, decidedly hostile to 
New Zealand's Liberal policy, sa3r8 that 
"all the Australasian colonies except New 
Zealand" were visited in 1893 by "a wave 
of commercial adversity, which seems to 
have overtaken all the world." It de- 
scribes "the great financial crisb as the 
leading event of the year in Australasia," 
and, after some details about the tremen- 
dous runs on the banks and their failure 
by the wholesale, it continues. 

> A similar control of the credit fystem of the 
United States, by our Government, would mean 
the control in public interest of a system involv- 
ing nearly six thousand millions ($6,000,000,000) 
of loans and credits, with the power of mdnc the ' 
rates of interest and adjusting the volume of 
credit to the need of the time, so as to baniA 
panics from our soil, as New Zealand has done 
from hers. 
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**The pubUc revenue in all the colomcs 
— New Zealand alone excepted — was 
necessarily affected to the overthrow of all 
fijiancial calculations. In every colony 
tbere was a deficit, which grew at a rate 
so alarming as to tax the ingenuity of the 
Governments to the uimost, 

"The leading feature of the year's his- 
tory in New Zealand is the cheerful condi- 
tion of her finances. Alone among the 
colonies of Australasia^ Hew Zealand 
suffered no check in her onward progre^. 
Although the Government made several 
strides forward in that perilous policy of 
State Socialism, to which New Zealand is 
now more than any other colony com- 
mitted,* all was prosperity with increase 
of revenue and a steady growth of pro- 
duction." 

The contrast between New Zealand, 
with her anti-panic, public-ownership 
remedy, and the situation in Australia, 
is shown by Mr, Lloyd as follows: 
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Bmak Depoaita £ 

Ne* Sooth Wals 

Victoiia 12,4*1 

New ZMtand 2.461,S4J (H%) 

Imports 
K*w South Wal« 

VictofiA 6,255,126 

New ZeuX^d 1,551,374 (22%) 

Exporta 
New South Wales 2.192,948 ( &%) 

Victoria 752.927 ( 4%) 

Ne« Zfeolosd 450,596 ( S%) 

Public Revenue 
New Soiitli Wales 

Victoria 1,546, 1 25 

New Zcalimd SS5 , 288 (3 1 % ) 

The result Is all the more remarkable 
om tlie fact that if the private managers 
f the New Zealand Bank had been left to 
bcosetves the Colony would have had a 
t-dass panic. The bank was rotten 
the core, and would certainly have 
" if left to itself. And if it had been 
Uowed to fail the industries of the Colony 
ould have been paraljrzed. Moreover, 
^ the hank was not only insolvent, it was sat- 
urated with fraud. The corporation direc- 
tors had been pa>Hng dividends which were 
not earned, and large lasses had been in- 
irred through loans the directors had 
nade to themselves, not only on insuffi- 
Jent security, but under circumstances 
rhich, when the facts become known, 
aused some of the stockholder to 

aten criminal proceedings^ 
The democracy prevented the panic the 
ivate banker had prepared » and has 
aged all the millions of cash and 
it with ''absolutely no corruption, 
olitical or ministerial" 
New Zealand has a bank the people 
ow all about. She owns in her own 
Sght the most iraportant piece of machin- 



ery in the commonwealth, the heart erf 
the financial system, on which largely 
depends the inflow and outflow of the 
country's commercial blood, an economic 
function hardly less important than the 
national defense against a foreign foe. 



CHAPTEIt XXL 
NATIONALIZATION OF CREDIT. 

GOVERNMENT LOANS AT LOW INTERBSr 

TO FARMERS, TRADERS AND 

Big Manufacturers and Capitalists Also 

Mny Borrcrw from the State on the 

Soww Terms as SmaU Pmpk. 

NO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE WEALTHY 

The same year (1894) that established 
compulsory purchase of corptilent estates 
gave birth to the Government Loan 
Office, which lends public funds to farm- 
ers, laborers, business men, etc, at low 
interest and on easy terms — another 
move in the process of natlonalizin| 
credit, some elements of which were noted 
in the last preceding section. 

The situation in the early nineties tiatiir- 
ally led the people and their Representa* 
tives to look to Government lending as a 
means of relief from, and protection 
against, excessive interest and unreason- 
able conditions. In s|>ite of falling prices 
and industrial depression, the banks and 
money lenders would not reduce the rates 
of interest, but rather increased them* 
The farmer*s income was on the diminu* 
endo, while his interest was on the cres- 
cendo. In this predicament it occurred 
to him that the (Government, his Govern- 
ment, the great firm in which he was a 
partner, could borrow at 3 or 3^ per cent| 
mstead of the 6 or 8 per cent or more he 
was paying, and that he might as well 
do his borrowing through the firm. Rol» 
leston, Ballance and McKenzie had estab- 
lished the practice of Treasury advances 
to new settlers, and the principle had been 
enacted into law.* If loans could be made 
to new settlers, why not to old ones? If 
the firm could borrow at low interest, why 
should any partner, with fair security, b« 
compelled to pay high interest? 

So a law was passed' for the raising of 
money to be loaned on freehold or lease- 



• It b nnt ccitnraitted to State Sodalism at all, 
t «« shaJl see btircafter. 



^ The Land Act, Ilt92, in the swtioa dcalias 
with Village Setlleipetits. authorised ihc Treas- 
tirer to advnnce monty to enable such s«ttlejrs to 
occupy their alio tin ents profitably^ and os limit 
was set to tht loans. 

- "Advances to Settlers Act," Octohfi 18» 
1S94. The polity of Govcmoietit loans at low 
interest wut proposed in the linHneJal Ttatetuent, 
■tid later a bill for the punjcsse \sy^s rmshed by Ch« 
H^tL. J. G- Ward, now Minii^tet of Railways* 
1i9 terest was too tiish. Tho it had gradually 
dlmtnished in preceding decades ^ nricea had 
f^ien and capital increased, it was still ex^irbi- 
tant, and had recently advanced somewlut. 
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■ hold interest cleared of incumbrances and 
free of any breach of condition. The 
locuis are on first mortgage of land and 
improvements. No loan is to be less 
them $125 or more than $15,000, and the 
sum of the advances to any one person 
must not exceed $15,000. 

DBTAII«S OF THB PLAN. 

The advances are of two kinds, fixed 
loans and instalments loan. The firat may 
be for any period not exceeding 10 years, 
and the principal is due at the end of the 
term. The second is for 36^ years, and 
part of the principal is to be paid each 
half-year. Interest in both cases is at 4} 
per cent if paid within ia daysof the time 
it is due (5 per cent if payment is not 
prompt), and m case of instalment loan 
X per cent more is to be paid for the reduc- 
tion of the principal, making a total of 
^i per cent on the face of the losm for 
interest and repayment of principal (or 6 
per cent if the payments are not prompt). 

The payments are half-yearly, so that a 
borrower, on the instalment plan, pays 
at the most $3 on the hundred every half 
vear to settle the interest and cancel the 
loan in 73 payments, or 36} years. The 
same sum has to be paid every half year, 
but as the principal grows less and less, 
the part of the payment needed for inter- 

" If any on reyicwing their mortsagcs found they 
oould not do it except on higher terms than form- 
erly." It was bad enoui^ for the mortgaged 
farmer to hare his interest remain the same while 
the priot of his produce shrank, but to have his 
interest go up in face of a falling market was not 
to be endured. The vote in favor of the third 
leading was 36 to 11 in the House, October 1st, 
and 28 to 4 in the Senate, October 10th. (New 
Zealand ParL Debates, Vol. 86, pp. 414, 647.) 
Reeves says: " The average of the prices got 
by the farmer for his produce since 1890 has been 
Mch that 7 and 8 per cent have ceased to be en- 
durable rates of interest." In addition to the 
nominal rate of interest, the borrower frequently 
had to pay a commission. If the loan was made 
for 6 months at a time, and 2 per cent commission 
was diarged twice a year, with a nominal inter- 
est of 8 per cent, the real interest or actual price 
paid for the use of the money would be 12 per 
cent. The Government Loan Office has reduced 
the stated interest to 4i per cent, and abolished 
commissions altogether. 

The Year Book says the act "was designed to 
afford relief to a numerous class of colonists who 
were struggling under the burden of high rates of 
interest tad heavy legal expenses of mortgages. 
These were established when prices of agrictutural 
produce were hi^h and profits large, and so long 
as business contmued prosperous they attracted 
little, if any, attention. For years preceding 
1894 commerce and agriculture had suffered from 
world-wide depression, and the high rates of inter' 
est still charged were felt to be a burden on th* 
industry of the people not easily borne, and a hin- 
drance to the settlement and development of the 
farming lands of the Colony." Parliament 
authorized the raising of $15,000,000, in sums not 
excelling 7i millions a year, at an interest not 
higher than 4 per cent. Early in 1895, 7^ mil- 
lions were raised in London by the sale of 3 per 
cent bonds of the New Zealand Government at 
prices which made the actual interest charge 3i 
per cent, and the Advance Office proceeded to 
loan the money in New Zealand on first mortgage 
on land used for farming, dairying, or market 
gardening. .■* . . . ^ 



est diminishes, and the part added to the 
sinking fund increases. After the 22d 
year more than half of each payment goes 
to wipe out the principal. The borrower 
may pay in $35 or any multiple of tha t 
sum at any time to be applied on principal 
or interest as he directs, and in case of an 
instalment loan he may, at any time, pay 
off the whole balance of the debt, but 
with a fixed loan such full settlement can 
only be made at one of the half-yearly 
dates. 

Fixed loans must not exceed half the 
value of the security. Instalment loans 
niAy be half the value of the lessee's inter- 
est in case of leasehold security, but may 
be three-fifths of the value of Uke security 
if it is a freehold. Absoktte secrecy tt 
guaranteed the borrower. The law for- 
bids the officers of the Advances Depart- 
ment to divulge particulars about vahx^ 
business, income, loan, etc 

WHAT THB MONSY POWBR THOUGHT Of 
IT, AND THB NBT RBSULTS. 

Of course, the capitalists who were 
getting 7 and 8 per cent or more for loaas 
had conscientious scruples agauist the 
Government's lending at low interest; 
at least to anyone but themselves, f>i>d 
especially to their customers.* There 
was an outcry in England against ''the 
cheap-money scheme, * and the mon^ 
power of the Colony was furious, but tt 
could not control legislation, for the 
farmers owned the Government. 

The law was promptly put in operation, 
and its manifest good sense and Dmefidai 
effects so strongly appealed to New Zea^ 
land's sister colonies in Australia that 
five of them have followed her ^'^vif^h 
in establishing Government loans.^ 



' In the coal def>ate, 1901. Ficmiar Seddoa x«- 
marked that when he first ucetdied advaaeea to 
settlers in the "Poxton spcedi," ia lt93, he «w 
called "a social devil" for proposing loans to &na- 
ers at low interest. 

The United States Consul to New Zealand wtLy: 
"The loans have been a great boon to stmaBmiff 
farmers, who were paying as high as 8 per cent oa 
their mortgages. Immediatdy this money be- 
came available, interest came tumbling down to 
4 per cent for good freehold security. . . . I need 
scarcely add that the large land-hokfers, mort- 
gage companies and money lenders generally did 
not favor the cheap advances to settlers, but tfidr 
opposition was utterly futile, "^th the advent 
of the one-man-one-vote and the extension of the 
franchise to women, the power to corporate wealth 
in this country appears to have been irrevocably 
destroyed." (U. S. Consular Reports, V<^ 53, 
1897, p. 37). 

< West Australia. 1894; South Australia. 1895: 
\nctoria. 1896rTasmania, 1898: New South 
Wales, 1899, expanded in 1902. (The remaining 
colony, Queensland, loans money to coSperative 
sugar mms at 3^ per cent, and to meat and dairy 
companies at 5 per cent, but has not established 
a general loan office.) 

The system has been adopted through nearly 
the whole extent of a continent as large as the 
United States. The total advances of the Oovcm- 
ment officrs in the 6 colonies now exoeeda 25 
millions ,over half of it in New Zealand. 
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More than $11,000,000 have beeti bor- 
rowed in England at 3 to 3} per cent, and 
over $!3,ooO|000 have been loaned to 
New Zealand farmers, traders and work- 
ingmen at 4! and 5 per ceot. The fees 
for making papers, searches and registra- 
Uon& are very low, so that borrowers save 
in costs as well as in mterest. 

Such care has been exercised by the 
Government officers tliat no bad debts 
have been made, and the superintendent 
reports that the office has no securities 
lying on its hands. Many great private 
loan companies hpve met with disaster 
Id the colonies; have had large blocks of 
prop«ty thrown on their hands, and have 
lost heavily J sometimes ruinously ^ but the 
Government Advances Office has not lost 
a debt nor a dollar.* Only in one case 
was the Government obliged, as a last 
resort, to foreclose, and in that case th^ 
superintendent was able to sell without 
loss. At the end of the seventh year, 
March 31, 1902, the superintendent re- 
ported that all instalments of interest 
and principal due to date had been col- 
lected. 

The net profits of the office are more 
than $250,000 a year, or a Uttle over $25 
for each borrower. The profits would 
have been still larger had the 5 per cent 
interest fixed in the original act been 
maintained, but in his budget speech for 
rS99 Premier Seddon showed that on the 
last $2,500,000 borrowed by the Govern* 
Gient for advances the earnings were $125,- 
000 a year, while the money cost the 
Government only $75,000, and proposed 
that the people should have the benefit of 
this profit by a reduction of J per cent in 
the rate of interest* This was done, with 
a condition of prompt payment, and now 
the office, through the growth of its busi- 
ness, is again making a good profit, in 
spite of the reduction. 

The average amount loaned is about 
$1^500. A considerable number of bor- 
rowers pay before the money is due. 
Ninety per cent pay within a fortnight. 
Sixty- three per cent of the advances were 
wanted to pay off existing mortgages 
mmd^ with private lenders at high rates— 
7 or 8 per cent as a rule, and some higher 



\ BapIcs and lu^dlniff comDanies have f^en 
itttD trouble dbidly from two urausejs: 1. Over- 
r«iliiAt1on cif securiti*s, and (2> runs or sudden 
tvcMtli of tlicif capital by pamC'Strickcn dcpositora 
muM irivrstorse The Government I-oan OlEce 
ntisea ntoacy in a wdy that secures i tfrom the 
•ettknd, even if the superior confidence in a State 
imstftQt^on cotild in any cam b* shaken, and the 
6- ' 1 is avoided by catreful regTalatloti and 

r. n.m. The snperintendent ci^mnot 

:.i ( loon. Only tJic Hoard, compopsd of 

Its i , . ivil; servants, can do that; and before 
it ji J T) r - 1 h i: money it mnst ejt&niiiie not only the 
fr: rt i.i It? own valuers, but the Independent 
v;d!.[;^ii. :i ik) th^ T,. vcrdmcitt Land'Tas Depart - 
m.?nt tlii: ^■;aiiuiti..]js of whidi, bejnir made for 
tnxirtg i..Lif;>"'^-, ciivt; been scinttinized, perhaps 
rtltftmycdt wrajigled over, and reduced. 



CONVBNIBNCE AND ECONOMY FOU PRO- 
DUCERS. 

When the Ntv? Zealander goes to the 
post office he sees this notice on the wall: 

ADVANCES TO SEmERS 



THE COVEHNMEffT ADVANCES TO SETTLERS 

OFFICE HAS MONEY TO LEND. 

Ofl FlKd or Installment Mortpgcs In Sums of ;C25 

to ^3000 on Freehold or Government 

Leasehold* 

BORROWERS HAVE THE RIGHT TO REPAY 

LOANS PARTLY OR WHOLLY AT 

ANY TIME. 

Ptxed Loan* for Any Term not Eicceeding: iO 

yean, and tnstatment Loans for 364 Year*. 
INTEREST AT 3 PER CENT, or 4* PER CENT. 
IP PAID PROMPTLY, WITH 1 PER CENT, 
ADDITIONAL IN CASE OF INSTAL- 
MENT LOANS ON ACCOUNT OF 
REPAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 



ALL COSTS VERY LOW^- 
No CommisBlon or Bfokerai^e F«»Charf«d. 

The farmer gets his mone^r through the 
post office, and malcjes his interest pay- 
ments there. 

It is no loager tie^iessary to rely on the 
banks and usurers. The farmer has only 
to go to the nearest post office to get into 
communication witb a lender who charges 
no commission or brokerage, and no fee» 
except for actual expenses; never exacts 
usury; does not foreclose; gives him 
thirty-six years and a half to pay off the 
loan in small instalments, but will let 
him pay k faster if he wishes, and when 
it finds itself making a profit, gives him 
the benefit by re dudng the rate of interest. 
And even if the farmer does not borrow 
from the Government, he is helped by 
the new departure, for outside interest 
charges came down on the run when the 
Government office got ready for business 
in February, t%5. Other knders had to 
reduce their rates or leave the field*' 

It is estimated that the entrance of the 
State into the money market has made an 
average reduction of 2 per cent in the 
interest charge on over $300,000,000 of 
debt, saving fe, 000,000 ^ year to the pro- 
ducing classes,' 



' C^venuEi«i]l retams for the year ending AtiHl, 
1 895* fljid Apdl* 1900, ahow the chitnAe. The 
bulk of the mDrtsaaes registered ia ttie {onnti 
year were at 6 to B jki cent, while many were at 
9 and 10 per cent, Thtie were the rates oq rejps^ 
tered fuortEaEes, secured on the beat feal estate 
m the Caloiiy. llie Interest demanded on second 
and third -d ass securittea was, of couf^^ taill 
higher. In 1S99 the bulk of the mort^ajces were 
at 4 to 6 per cent, aud the loafi!) at higher rates 
were few, allho the years from 1895 to lS99 were 
years of rapidly-Erowius prospaHty. Till the 
Advanecfi Act struck the mnrket, the leeal r»te 
of trtterest allowed by courts of justice on uaj^id 
debtji was 8 per cent. Tt was then reduced to 6, 

' A similar saving In the United State* to hte 
same proportion to ouDuJation would meaa about 
$600,000,000 a year in tlic pockets of farmers, 
workers ,and busi ue^a men who are paying inle-- 
est OQ private loans. The Governmeat caa bor- 
row at 3 per cent or lcs9, and 1 per oeftt mor« 
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Without a cent of cost to the tax payers, 
thousands have been relieved of the over- 
weight of debt. Capital gets a less return 
and labor more. The law has put the 
dollar down and manhood up. 

Hie nationalization of credit has proved 
almost or quite as important as the nation- 
alization of land. 



Chaptsr XXII. 

THE MONEY RING AND THE 
LAND RING "SMASHED." 

Thus the State took the right-about- 
face on taxation, land and lending. The 
poor still pay taxes — as indeed they 
should pay something toward the support 
of the Government, if it treats them 
fairly and gives them a chance to make a 
decent livmg — but there is no longer a 
premium on monopoly and speculation, 
nor a penalty on industry and enterprise. 
There are still overp-own estates in New 
Zealand, but the tide has turned. The 
movement is no longer toward the con- 
centration of land, but the contrary. 
There is still private lending, but the 
people's banks and offices control the 
busmess. Cash and credit had been the 
monopoly of the rich; now the people 
manage the machinerv of finance, and 
use the cash and credit of the Govern- 
ment to get loans for themselves at low 
rates, and break down the monopoly of 
the rich. Credit is a public utility ope- 
rated by the State. 

Graded taxation and public ownership 
of land and credit go far toward solving 
the problem of monopoly. The new 
land and tax laws, instead of protecting 
and aiding monopolies, carry the dyna- 
mite to burst them up. These laws 
"smashed the land ring," and the Govern- 
ment loan and banking laws "smashed 
the money ring." And they did far more 
than that; they set up a steady construct- 
ive movement in the direction of wealth 
diffusion, public absorption of capital, 
and the nationalization of the soil, which 
is the avowed policy of the Government. 
The Minister of Lands has declared that 
he "would like to see the time when all 
the lands of New Zealand were national- 
ized," and William Rolleston, a leading 
Conservative, said in the last campaign 
(1899): "We shall never have national 
prosperity in New Zealand until we 
nationalize every foot of its land." 

Progressive taxation with improve- 
ments and small holdings free, the re- 
sumption and division of estates, limita- 

would probably cover the cost of handling. So 
that our people might borrow the money they 
need, in the firm name (the name of the Govern- 
ment or the great firm of the People & Co.)' at a 
total cost of 4 to 4* per cent, instead of paying 
5 to 8 per cent in different parts of the coutnry for 
long-time loans and more for short loans. Multi- 
tudes of small people, of the classes most in need 
of relie,f would be benefited, and the weight of 
money in relation to life would be diminished. 



ion of area, and leasing instead of sale, 
supply machinery that enable the State 
to take unearned increment of land 
values, acquire the ownerahip of the soil, 
encourage the beginnings of wealth, break 
up monopolies, and make it very difficult 
to acquire an overgrown fortune. The 
time IS probably not far distant when 
it will become clear that it is of no use 
to attempt to be any Idnd of a big monopo- 
list in the land of the graded tax. More- 
over, it is easy to increase the pressure of 
the land and income taxes in the upper 
regions, so hastening the equalization of 
wealth and seeming additional funds for 
the State purchase of monopolies and 
other public purposes. The tndn of 
events is not only moving in the direction 
of wealth diffusion and state ownership 
of the land, but the speed of the engine 
can easilv be increased, and it is the inten- 
tion of the engineer to put on more steam 
in the near future. "There is no point 
more firmly fixed in the popular mind,'* 
says Mr. Lloyd, who had special advan- 
tages for forming a judgment in the 
matter, "than that these taxes shall be 
increased until they have done the work 
for which the reform was begun." 

Chaptbr XXIII. 

OTHER MOVEMENTS OF THE 

LIBERAL YEARS. 

The Liberal Ministry did not confine 
its attention to taxes, land and credit. 
Many other reforms were considered in 
this first triennial, 189 1-3, and a number 
of measures were drafted and pushed in 
Parliament. From the start the Govern- 
ment aimed to improve the conditions of 
labor. The movement to substitute 
codperative labor for the contract sys- 
tem; to lift the life of factory, shop, and 
mining workers; and to banish strikes 
and establish universal arbitration; was 
developed by Premier Ballance and his 
colleagues from 1891 on, side by side with 
progressive taxation and the land laws. 
Woman suffrage and other electoral 
reforms were also favored from the first. 
An effort was made to simplify judicial 
procedure, and rid the law stifl more 
completely from technicalities. Vital 
changes in the railway management were 
proposed, and many other measures more 
or less important were vigorously dis- 
cussed. 

Some of the labor laws were passed in 
1 89 1 -2 with the progressive tax and the 
land act; and woman suffrage, with some 
other electoral reforms, was attained in 
'93. But with these exceptions, the 
policy of the Government so far as it 
depended on legislation, was for the most 
part held in check till 1894. This was 
due to three things. The Conservative 
Senate was naturally inclined to hold up 
the Liberal bills, at least till it could see 
how the people would vote in 1 893. Poll - 
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^ms on whicli the people had already 
protiouriced in the elections of 1S90 might 
be allowed to pass, and measiires which 
possibly would disgust the people or help 
m any way to defeat the Liberals, might 
be indorsed, but the rest should wait— 
maybe the vote of '93 would dear the ak 
and put the Conservatives in power once 
niore— at any rate it was not wise to pass 
so many important bills till the people 
had had a chance to say what they thought 
of them. 

Besides this blockading attitude of the 
Senate, there were difficulties in the Hotise, 
First, the necessity of time and repealed 
discussion to unify the members on the 
details of important bills, and second, 
the fact that the Prohibition question took 
possession of Parliament in 1S93, and 
swept aside every important policy 
m^^ure except the Electoral act. An 
eqtial suffrage act was passed, and a 
liquor law. The rest of the Liberal bills 
went over and piled up in the statute 
book of 1894 like the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy. The elections of '93 nearly 
paralysed the Opposition in the House^ 
and convinced the Senate that the people 
wanted the pending measures paissed — 
the temperance folks were resting on 
tlieir arms, pohshing up their bayonets 
and ptting back their wind — and so the 
way was open for industrial arbitration^ 
Goverament loans, compulsory repur- 
chase the railway bill, and the rest, to be 
enacted. 

Some of these institutions have been 
described already; others occupy sepa- 
rate compartments in futm^e chapters; 
a few brief matters will be dealt with here. 
reJatlng to 1892-3. 

couETs OIF justice; removal of tech- 

NICAt. DEFECTS. 

In 1892 a law was passed to get rid of 
diflficulties, injustice, and expense 
ftused by legal decisions based on tech- 
lical defects* Cases are to be decided 
on their merits, and no man is to lose his 
rights because of any technicality. The 
law explains itself. It declares ^ that : 
Whereas, in many cases great expense 
frequent failures of justice have been 
3151 oned by the fact that ^^rrants, 
rdcrs, or judgments have been quashed 
appeal for technical error, and it is 
rpedi^-ni thnt ail legal questions should he 
^rtnined an the-ir merits: therefore, 
enact edf that in case of such appeal 
art before which it is brought, may 
I terms as it deems best to as costs, 
such warrant, order, or judgment, 
ijudicate as if no omission or mis- 
f had been made. 

THE BtECTORAL BILL. 

The electoral reforms so earnestly de- 
_ ed by Ballance — equjil suffrage for men 
mad women, and fttrther safeguards 



against multitudinous voting — after being: 
twice wrecked in the Upper House, were 
passed in 1893. The one -man-one- vote 
prixiciple was adopted. 

C0MPUX50RY VOTING. 

Thb provision is intended to put pres- 
sure on electors to insure regi^arity in 
the exercise of the franchise by attaching 
a penalty to any failure to vote without 
good excuse. If an elector, who is not a 
candidate at a general election, nor pro- 
hibited hy law from voting at the election, 
fails to vote at such election, his name 
is expunged from the voting tist; and 
unless he appears and excuses the neglect 
to the satisfaction of the court, he loses 
his vote at the next election. 

This system was put in practice at the 
cad of 1893, the rolls being purged by 
striking off the names of all who had not 
voted at the general elections of that 
year, and the process has been enforced 
tinder the law ever since. 



Cham^r XXIV. 

THE LABOR DEPARTMENT. 

The interests of labor have received no 
less attention than land, taxation, credit^ 
and the electoral laws. In fact, in the 
truest sense, the land and tax and credit 
laws are labor laws, for they all advance 
the interests of the farmers, and artisans, 
and other working classes, and cut the 
ground from under their opponents. But 
in the narrower sense of labor legislation 
the Liberal Parliaments have been very 
active also. 

In May, 1891, a deputation headed by 
the members for Wellington waited on 
Premier Ballance to urge that the Govern- 
ment should deal with the problem of the 
unemployed. The Premier had with him 
the Hon. Wm. Pember Reeves, Minister 
of Justice and Education. During the 
discussion the suggestion was made that 
the Ck^vemment should use its officials to 
furnish reports from the country districts, 
where there might be a demand for work- 
ingmen, and so enable the idle workers 
crowded in the cities to know where work 
conld be had. Minister Reeves caught 
at the hint, and at the Premier's request 
took the matter in hand. From the 
incident grew the Labor Bureau of New 
Zealand, which has been copied in each of 
the five continental colonies of Anstralla. 

The New Zealand Labor Department 
has at its head a Labor Minister, who is a 
member of the Cabinet* The I>epan- 
ment has four functions: 

First. It relieves the unemployed by 
aiding them to get work. 

Second. It acts as the channel through 
which the Government obtains manual 
workers for the public service. 

Third, It inspects factories and shops, 
etc., and sees that labor laws are enforced* 
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Potirth, It publishes a monthly labor 
bulletin. 

The collection and publication of statis- 
tics is not neglected, but the first duty of 
the Department is to find work for work- 
1ms men. Its public employment bureaus 
have become one of the most helpful 
features of New Zealand life. The chief 
agents in this work are the factory in- 
spectors, and the smaller agents are the 
policemen. The policemen all over New 
Zealand are on the lookout for opportu- 
nities for employment to be repNorted to 
the labor bureaus. The main object is to 
get the workless out of the cities and 
\aigcT towns, and into the country dis- 
tricts where they are needed. There is 
work somewhere for every reasonablv- 
efficient and fairly-decent man if he only 
knew where to look for it. But left to 
himself the impoverished workman out of 
a job and out of money does not know 
where to go. So the Government, his 
Government, the great coSperative asso- 
ciation to which he belongs, steps in and 
helps him to find work somewhere in the 
public service, or with some private em- 
ployer who has applied to the bureau for 
a supply of labor, or who is reported as 
needmg help. And to smooth still more 
the path of honest industry the Depart- 
ment gives the men passes on the State 
railways. They undertake to refund the 
fares out of their earnings, and if they go 
into Government employ, the fares are 
afterward deducted from their wages. 
The Government, it is thought does 
enough for them in giving them work 
at good wages and advancing their fares. 
But when the unemployed go at their 
own risk to look for work in some out- 
lying district it is not usual to require 
them to reftmd the railway fares. 

The first 12 months the Department 
fotmd work for 2,974 people, 2,000 being 
placed in private employ, and 974 in 
Government employ. In the 5 years 
from 1891-96, when work was slack, the 
Department placed over 14,000 deserving 
workmen, sending 8,981 men into Govern- 
ment employ, and 5,139 to private em- 
ployment. From June, 1891, to April, 
1902, the Department found work for 
28,700 men with 64,900 dependents. 

The Labor Department, Police Depart- 
ment, Land Department, and Public 
Works Department, with its railways, 
roads, water works, and building opera- 
tions, all cooperate to find work for the 
unemployed, and settle the workers on 
the land with homes of their own. 



Chapter XXV. 

LABOR AND THE LAND. 

The placing of labor on the land has 

always been one of the great objects of 

New Zealand Liberals. Ballance began 



the work on a permanent basis in 1886, 
and McKenzie continued it in 1891 and 
succeeding years. 

The Land Department allows a man to 
take a lot of 10 to 300 acres on lease in 
perpetuity in one of its 46 or more "im- 
proved-farm settlements," remits or 
abates the payment of rent till he is able 
to pay it, advances money up to $50 for 
a smgle man, and $150 for a married man, 
to help him build a home; and gives him 
employment in codperative groups on 
half tmie, making roads or constructing 
railways or other public works near by, 
so that he can maloe a living while he is 
clearing and planting and raising a crop; 
or it will pay him wages for ^l<*ftri«g and 
sowing his own land, adding the advances 
to the capital value of the umd on which 
he is to pay rent. 

This is McKenzie's pet idea, but village 
settlements and special settlements, Uke 
those started sixteen years ago, are also 
provided for by the present land laws, and 
are still developing. By such means the 
imemployed are given work and homes, 
and the poor from the slums of the dtses 
are deposited on the land. According to 
the last report (1902) the improved-firm 
settlements, village - homestead settle- 
ments, codperative associations, and other 
special settlements that have grown out 
of Ballance's efforts to afford employment 
and settle labor on the land, contain in all 
about 15,000 people, occupying over 
200,000 acres. A similar movement in 
the Umted States in proportion to popu- 
lation, would give us labor and oc^Vper- 
ative settlements containing nearly a 
million and a half of people, and occupy- 
ing 20 million acres. 

The Government outlay for each "vil- 
lage settler" is $30, for each "improved- 
farm settler," $680, and for each tenant 
of the repurchased estates, $5,000. The 
average area is much greater in the latter 
class, and the figures represent improve- 
ments as well as land-value. But the 
small cost of village-settlements, and the 
splendid service rendered by the settle- 
ments and the workingmen's hamlets in 
attracting out of the aty on to the land 
the class of people most in need of fresh 
air and sunhght, attaches great interest 
and invites peculiar attention to these 
methods. 

The people are healthy and contented, 
living in happy homes beyond the reach 
of want, and the public Treasury has made 
a profit from the venture. No charity 
was inflicted upon these people. The 
Government gave them nothing but a 
chance to earn their living. No food g 
clothes or money was given them ; advances 
were made to them but they had to pay 
for everything in the end. The result 
has been that their character as well as 
their comfort has been improved, t^«H 
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they are earaest* independent, self-re- 
specting^ bard-working citizens. 



Chapter XXVL 

THE STATE FARM. 

To help men who are out of employ- 
ment and to aid in transfomiing non- 
effective into effective labor, a State fartn 
has been established at Levin under the 
management of the Labor Department. 
Eigbt hundred acres of heavy forest and 
scrub were assigned by the Land Depart- 
ment for the purpose. The unemployed 
were put to clearing off the timber, work- 
ing cooperatively on good wages. The 
sales of timber and produce, the valtie of 
the improvements, and the rise of land 
values have recouped the cost of the en- 
terprise; and many families bave been 
supplied with temporary homes, and their 
bread-winners changed from uninstmct- 
ed and Inefficient workmen into skill- 
ful, self -sup porting, and self-respecting 
workers able to get employment anywhere 

The majority of the tenants ate elderly 
mi^a who never teamed to farm or to do 
anything else in good shape. They are 
taken to the farm with their famileis, 
taught to use the axe and the spade in 
oodperative groups, instructed in the 
sdenoe of agriculture, and changed into 
«ecellent workers, who take up land them- 
ielves or get ^ood places outside. 

The scheme is very similar to one of the 
parts of Gen. Booth's plan- I have seen 
m the OeneraVs shops in England groups 
ol workmen of the same class that go to 
New Zealand's State farm. The purposes 
are the same also — employment for the 
unemployed, industrial education, and 
tine graJduadon of class after class of well- 
ITBined experts, if possible, or self-sus- 
teining* competent workmen at the least- 
The principal difference is that in New 
Zealand the Government has taken vigor- 
ous hold of the work of caring for the 
unemployed^ and so it is done on an ade- 

auate scale* Whereas in England the 
ovemment has been too much occupied 
with schemes of power and money-making 
to give any attention to so trifling a matter 
as helping working people get a living, and 
become good selfsustaming citizens. So 
General Booth has been left to wrestle 
with the problem of deaning out and 
renovating tbe products of EngUsh slums, 
whkh, with the means at his disposal, ia 
much like bailing out an ocean steamer 
with a tin cup. 

If Governments did their duty by the 
children of each generation in the way of 
industrial education there would be no 
' Slate help for elderly inefficiency; 
ilong as the present system, or lack 
OTi| endures, the State should make 
Dfi for the non-effectives. If the 
\ are left unguarded so that ships 



may go upon the rocks, there should at 
least be some Ufe stations to save the ship- 
wrecked sailors. 




Chapibr XXVIIL 
THE FACTORY LAWS. 

Factory legislation began in New Zea- 
land away hack in 1873, when Vogel was 
Premier, but the splendid laws that have 
lifted the 50,000 operatives of New Zealand 
far above the factory workers of other 
lands in general comfort and condition, 
belong to the recent Liberal years. 

In September, 1873, with almost no 
debate or objection. Parliament passed a 
hiW embodying tbe principle that no wo- 
man or girl should work more than 8 hours 
a day in a workroom, and that the em* 
ployment of a single person of the weaker 
sex in working on articles for trade or sale 
would make the place ''a workroom" 
within the meaning of the law. It also 
prohibited factory work for females at 
night, and between 2 o'clock Saturday 
afternoon and 9 o'clock Monday morning; 
provided that the regular day should not 
begin before 9 a. m. nor end later than 6 
p. m.; and secured four full hoUdays in 
the year, all without loss of pay. It was 
further enacted that "All workrooms shall 
be properly ventilated." The law did not 
include piece workers nor shop women 
nor males of any description, but a begin- 
ning had been made and the fundamental 
principles of factory regulation recognised. 
In the next twelve years a few small 
amendments were made. Piece workers 
were put on the same footing as 
workers* Children between 10 and 14 
were put on half time, and in i88i the 
factory age was raised to i a years. Boys 
under 18, as well as females, were not to 
work at night, nor over 8 hours a day. 

In 1889 the sturdy Scotch of Dunedin 
were startled to find that the sweating 
system had established itself among 
them. Seamstresses were working intol- 
erable hours for starvation wapes. Mer* 
chants under stress of competidon were 
_givin^ out contracts to small firms or 
individuals who set up little wt>rfcshop3 
emplo3ditg haudfuls of women and girls. 
Goods were also given to solitary out- 
workers. The dass who looked to sewing 
for a partial support or for pocket money 
were the worst enemies of the drudges 
who had to Uve by the needle's earnings. 
The wages of finishers and sewing-machine 
women had fallen 23 per cent, and with 
some of the outworkers the fall was 
greater still In some factories women 
could not make over 36 cents by working 
aO day and taking work home to fill the 
hours till midmght. More fortunate 
workers, by linisMng 2 or ^i dozen cotton 
siurts a day, could inake $3 or S4 a week 
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by working every day and every night and 
Sundays.^ 

The Otago Daily Times, one of the 
ablest Conservative papers in New Zea- 
land, exposed the situation, and public 
sentiment was aroused, not only in Dune- 
din, but throughout the Colony. A com- 
mittee of leading men was formed to 
devise means of abolishing the eviL They 
set to work to awaken a public demand 
for an eflFective factory law, and to organ- 
ize a local union of the tailoresses. The 
union came first, and with public senti- 
ment back of it, secured much better 
wages and conditions for the sewing 
women of Dunedin. 

. In 1890, as a result of the Dunedin-agi- 
tation, aRo^^l Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the state of labor and 
industry, and its report led the Atkinson 
Government to lay before Parliament a 
Factory and Shops Bill somewhat on 
the lines of a ver^ unsatisfactory act that 
had been passed m Victoria in 1885. The 
portion ol the Bill dealing with factories, 
much amended and miproved, was 
passed by the Progressive Parliament 
that came into power in 1891. In 1894 
and 1896 other important factory acts 
were passed, and in 1901 the whole law 
of the subject was revised, improved, 
and consolidated. 

WHAT IS A FACTORY? 

The law of New Zealand defines a 
factory oj any room or place where two or 
more persons are employed, or where there 
is machinery driven by artificial power 
for OTCparing articles for sale or trade, or 
packing goods for transit. Every bake- 
house and every laundry is a factory, as 
well as woolen mill or a shoe shop. The 
occupier of the factory is counted as one 
of the two persons required to constitute 
a factory, except that a man and wife 
working together are counted as only one. 
This definition makes the smallest work 
rooms factories within the regulative 
provisions of the law. 

AGB, HBAI^TH, EDUCATION. 

Children under 14 may not work in 
factories. Inspectors may grant permis- 
sion for younger children to work in the 
smallest kind of factories, but permission 
is seldom given. No girl under 15 can be 
employed at typesetting, nor under 16 at 
any work in a place where dry grinding 
in metal works, or the dipping of lucifer 
matches, is goinjg on, or m brick or tile 
or glass works, etc. 

Between 14 and 16, in order to work %n a 
factory, children must have a certificate of 

^ Investigation of the skirt makers and sewing 
women of Auckland in 1892 showed average wages 
of $2.50 a week. Some young women who had 
been years at the trade, and were good workers, 
only received $2.25 a week, and the hours were 
very long. 



Physical fitness, and must have passed the 
fourth standard in the public schools, or an 
examination equivalent to it. 

GSNSRAL CONDITIONS. 

The law requires good ventilation, ample 
air space for each employee, fresh drink- 
ing water, and proper times and places 
for meals. Every f actorymust apply proper 
sanitary arrangements, and must be kept 
dean. Machinery must be well guarded 
and safe, and fire escapes must be provided. 
Other provisions relatmg to holidays, hours, 
wages, sweating, etc., are so novel as to 
warrant description in some detaiL 

HOLIDAYS AND HALP-HOUDAY3. 

Women, and boys under 16, are entitled 
to 6 whole holidays per year, and the 
factory must give a half -hohday beginning 
at I p. m. one afternoon each week, which 
must be given to piece workers as well as 
tune workers, and without deduction (A 
pay in case of the latter. In practice 
about all the factories close on Saturday 
afternoons. The law is firmly enforced. 
A man cannot even keep his own daughters 
workmg m the hours that are made theirs 
by the factory acts. 

HOURS. 

The hours for females, and boys under 
16, were limited to 48 a week by the earlier 
laws, but the act of 1901 reduced the time 
to 45 hours a week (except in woolen 
factories, where 48 hours are allowed), 
and a woman or child is not to work over 
8i hours in any one day,* nor more than 
4I hours contmuously without at least 
} of an hour for meals and rest, nor after 
I p. m. of one working day each week, nor 
at night (from 6 p. m. to 8 a. m.). 

The act of 1901 declares that with a few 
specified exceptions,* no male worker shall 
he employed %n or about a factory for more 
than 48 hours a week, nor over 8} hours in 
any day, nor more than 5 hours continu- 
ously without an interval of at least J of 
an hour. 

The earlier laws did not directly pro- 
vide short hours for men, but confined 
their attention as to hours to women and 
children. The old regulations, however 



^ With the written consent of an insi>ector. a 
woman or boy may work overtime not exceedms 
3 hours a day, nor more than 2 days a week, or 
30 days in a year, and not on any holiday or half- 
holiday. 

^ Men engaged in getting up steam for machine- 
ry, or employed in bacon and sausage-casing fac- 
tories or creameries, fish-curing and preserving 
works, freezing works, jam factories, or cannins 
factories, pelt works and fellmongeries are ex- 
cluded from the 48 hour provision. 

Awards of the Arbitration Court establishsnc 
hours after the passing of the Factories Act 
(190n. m<ty override the 48-hour section. And 
in January, 1902, the Court, with the consent of 
masters and men concerned, fixed the hours for 
the bakers in Auckland at 9 per day. 

The Arbitiation Court may also award hoart 
shorter than those provided for by statute, atyt 
has frequently fione so, as we shall see in a future 
chapter. 
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respecting women and children had the 
effect of securinjgf a practical 8-hour day 
for the great majority of workers, men as 
well as women, because most factories 
and workshops could not be run to ad- 
vantage without the women and children. 
But there were exceptions until the recent 
enactment carried the law to its logical 
conclusion. 

When we consider that the hours and con^ 
diHons of labor determine the amount of 
leisure and vitaliiy the workers are to have 
left for social intercourse^ intellectual tm- 
provement and civic thought and activity, 
we may get an inkling of the measureless 
importance of these labor laws in their rela- 
tion to civilization and government, espe^ 
dally in a democracy. 

ABOUTION OP THE SWEATING SYSTEM.' 

For the extinction of sweating the 
Factory Acts afford publicity and limi- 
tation of outwork, while the Arbitration 
Law offers full relief throu^^h thoro regu- 
lation of wages and conditions for any 
body of workers who choose to organize 
and avail themselves of its provisions. 

The Factories Act of 1891 required full 
records to be kept of all work done outside 
the factory, names and addresses of the 
workers, quantity and description of 
work, and remuneration received for it, 
and these records were subject to the 
scrutiny of the Government mspectors. 

In 1894 it was fiuther provided that a 
label shoiild be afi&xed to all articles made 
outside, so that the purchaser mi^ht 
know exactiy the conditions under which 
they were manufactured. Every mer- 
chant, agent or distributor who issues any 
textile material to be made up by piece 
workers or home workers into articles for 
sale, comes within the law, whether he has 
a factory or not. 

The label, which must not be less than 
2 inches square, is in this form: 



MADE BY FLORENCE DONALD 

at No. 10 Hanover Street 

in a 

PRIVATE DWELLING 

or 

UNREGISTERED WORKSHOP 

Affixed under the Factory Act. 

Any person unlawfully removing or 

defacing this label will be prosecuted. 



Such a label must be attached to all 
textile goods made or partly made in a 
dwelling or unregistered work room, and 
must not be removed before the clothing 
is sold. Failure to affix such a label where 
required by law is punishable by fine as 
high as $30 for each offense, and improper 
removal of a label is finable u p to $100. 

*The term "sweating** is applied to the em- 
flloymcnt of men, women ,or children in dwelling 
nottMt to make dothing, cigars, or other articles 
at itaryatkm wages. 



The act of 1896 declares that if the 
occupier of any factory lets out textile 
work to be done outside, it shall not be 
sublet or done anywhere except on the 
contractor's own premises by himself or 
his own workpeople to whom he pays 
wages; and no one employed in a factory 
or work room is to do work for such 
factory anywhere else than in the factory. 

All the provisions above stated are con- 
solidated m the Factories Act of 1901 

BOYS AND GIRLS PROTECTED. 
WAGES SECURED TO YOUTHFUL WORKERS. 

A practice near of kin to sweating is 
that of employing girls and boys without 
pay on the plea of teaching them the 
business or some similar excuse, and after 
a time discharging them and filling their 
places with new workers on the same plan. 
Factories and stores would engage girls 
and boys for three months or so, teUing 
them that they could not expect pay till 
they got some experience and learned 
enough of the business to be of value to 
their employers, then they would be paid. 
At the end of the three months or 
other period of sham apprenticeship, 
they would let the young people go as not 
being worth anything, or on some other 
grotmd, and take a fresh lot on the same 
terms. Such methods are unfair to the 
workers, and to honest merchants and 
manufacttu'ers, and are condemned by 
rightminded people in America as well as 
in New Zealand. But New Zealand has 
gone further than condemnation — she 
has abolished them. 

In 1895 it was found that 591 factory 
eirls were working without pay, and 175 
for 60 cents a week or less. In 1898 the 
number of unpaid yotmg girls had risen 
to 872, of whom 733 were supposed to be 
learning dressmaking or millinery. In 
18^9 the Employment of Boys and Girls 
Without Pay Prevention Act was passed, 
forbidding the employment of yotmg 
people without pay, and providing that 
the wages of boys and girls under 16 
should not be less than 5 shillings ($1.25) 
a week, with an annual increase after that 
age of 3 shillings weekly until the ag;e of 
20. This is for the 8-hour day, and irre- 
spective of overtime. Wages must be 
p^d in full at least once a fortnight, and 
no premium for employment or appren- 
ticeship may be given or taken. 

These provisions are incorporated in the 
Factory law of 1901, but, like the clauses 
against sweating, they apply to a much 
broader field than factory life, and they 
are carefully enforced throughout the 
Colony by the earnest inspectors of the 
Labor Department. 

INSPECTION AND ENFORCEMENT. 

Every factor^j^ must be registered and 
is subject to ripd inspection by State 
officers. There is a chief inspector and 
163 looed inspectors, one for each district. 
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They may examine a factory at any time, 
and the manager must give all informa- 
tion that is desired about the workers, 
machinery, etc. A record must be kept 
of the names, occupation, hours, and 
wages of each employee, and the age of 
those under 20, and this record must be 
open to the Labor Department inspectors 
at all times. 

Eflfective inspection began at the open- 
ing of 1892. Many factories were found 
to be too crowded, not enough air space, 
poor sanitation, etc. In many cases 
women and children were working long 
hours for low wages, boys and girls some- 
times without pay. Within three months 
the inspectors had stipulated for improve- 
ments and alterations in 913 factories, and 
by 1896 excessive hours and bad sanitation 
had been pretty well hunted out of factory 
life in New Zealand. The extermination 
of sweating and the quasi-theft of child 
labor proved a longer task, as we have 
seen. There is still work for the factory 
ixispectors to do, but the worst evils have 
disappeared, and others are fast disappear- 
ing under the pressure of the Liberal laws. 

Most of the employers are ready and 
willing to deal fairly with their employees, 
and very glad to have the law control the 
conscienceless few who would otherwise 
break down fair conditions by ruthless 
competition. After the housecleaning 
was over, the clearing out and rearrang- 
ing necessitated by new legislation, things 
have run on smoothly for the most part. 
The great Labor Minister, Wm. Pember 
Reeves, bears frank testimony to " the 
general good himior and honesty with 
which most employers have accepted and 
complied with recent restrictive laws" — 
factory and shop laws, industrial arbitra- 
tion, etc. 

Against the few fractious people who do 
not adjust themselves to the labor laws 
the fines and penalties are vigorously 
enforced, and they soon discover that the 
laws are not dead letters, and the inspec- 
tors cannot be trifled with, evaded, bullied, 
or bought. Here are some of the cases 
under this section and the next: An 
employer fined $40 for working his girls 
overtime for two successive weeks. An- 
other fined $10 and costs for not allowing 
one of his female employees a full hour 
for her dinner. A baker who kept his 
own daughters working all night one time, 
was jested as soon as the inspectors 
learned the fact, and charged $5 for each 
prl, with the warning that the next time 
It would be $50. A restaurant keeper 
who worked his waitresses overhours one 
day was fined $36, etc., etc. Neverthe- 
less, the laws are liberally interpreted, 
and administered with common sense. If 
there were an unexpected crowd of people 
in town or other emergency requirmg 
extra work in bakeries and restaurants, 



etc., and no time or opportunity to secure 
extra help, ui employer asking his wofle- 
ers to serve overtime, and treating them 
right as to extra pay, and time rdief on 
succeeding days, would not be moksted. 
It is the people who disregard the spirit 
of the law who have to pay the fines.^ 

No doubt there were breaches undis> 
covered. No law is perfectly obeyed. But in- 
calculable good has been done already. And 
the law is Ukely to be more perfectly car- 
ried out each year, for the inspectors team 
where to expect violations and watch for 
them, and the sentiments and habits of 
the whole people tend to grow into har- 
mon}r with just and useful laws that are 
steadily enforced. 

There is a tremendous contrast between 
the sickly, jaded, frowsy, overworked and 
underpaid girls in some of the mills and 
factories (not to speak of the sweatshops) 
of this great country, where they are work- 
ing ten, eleven, and even twelve hoturs a 
day (in dingy, dirty, ill-ventilated rooms), 
ignorant, coarse, and inefficient, because 
deprived from childhood of reasonable 
opportunities of culture and development 
— a tremendous contrast between these 
girls and the healthy, rosv-cheeked, wcU- 
paid, well-dressed, well-bred, well-edu- 
cated mill girls of New Zealand, working 
8 hours a &y with a weeklv half-hoUday, 
and lad]^ inspectors, liberal laws, and an 
Arbitration Court to guard them against 
abuse, and still further improve their con- 
dition. 

Some American travelers in New Zea- 
land have been specially struck with the 
rosy, healthy miU girls happily at work 
or merrily riding to and from the factories 
on their cycles. And the eminent judge 
sent to >few 2^ealand from New South 
Wales to examine the working of the 
Arbitration Law could not refrain in his 
report from enthusiastic praises of the 
factory svstem. Speaking of his visit to 
an Auckland shirt factory he says: "It 
was one of my pleasantest official sights, 
to see the large number of healthy girls 
working under conditions which seemed 
almost perfect. Incidentally, I would 
pay my tribute of admiration to the excel- 
lent provisions of the Factories Acts which 
result in this state of things being normal 
with all the operatives." 

Chaptbr XXVIIL 
THE SHOP ACTS. 

If there is an occupation in which long 
hours are an absurdity from every point 
of view, it is that of the ordinary store- 
keeper. In the case of factories and 

* In cases where the broad rules of the statutes 
would not work well, the inspectors may anuit 
permission for overtime, etc., within moderate 
Umits; and the Arbitration Court, by an awaxd 
adapted to the specific conditions of the trade, 
may entirely depart from the statutory rultf. 
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farms, it is possible to argue that more 
product and more profit may be secured 
with a kmg day than with a short one. 
But it is not possible to argue that the 
customers of ordinary shops will buy 
less if they have to do their buying in 
fifty hours a week instead of eighty. If 
some shops close early and others do not, 
the fonner may lose some custom, but if 
all the stores dose early business is not 
lost but simply condensed into fewer 
hours. Restaurants, soda fotmtains, and 
similar places of amusement and recrea- 
tion, are of course not included in the 
phrase "ordinary shops." Ordinary re- 
tail shops are not wealth prodticers, but 
simply distributors. No nation is richer 
because competition and lack of organi- 
zation drive its shopkeepers to make 
prisoners of themselves and slaves of their 
emijloyees. On the contrary it is poorer 
by just the amotmt of benefit that would 
rnuh to shopkeepers and assistants, and 
indirectly to others, from the leisure for 
health, culture, social developement, etc., 
afforded by closing one afternoon in each 
week and a few hours before bedtime on 
other days. 

Such considerations and the desire to 
do as well by the shop assistants as by 
factory employees, led Wm. Pembca* 
Reeves, the Labor Minister, in 1891 to 
p^ksn and push a Shop Assistants Act.^ 
There were many difficulties. Druggists, 
fruitsellers, fishmongers, eating houses 
and places of refreshment must keep open. 
Photographers and hairdressers would be 
seriously injured by closing on holidays, 
and the public would be inconvenienced. 
And as Mr. Reeves says: "No ruler less 
p o we rfu l than a Czar may meddle with 
the aak of newspapers." After the ven- 
dors of peri^iable goods are provided for, 
and the holiday traders, and the dealers 
in urgent necessities, the question of the 
country store must be met. The stnig- 
riing tradesman in the rural districts, 
Seeing store by himself or with the aid of 
his wife or daughter, must not be harassed 
with imitations inapplicable or unnecessary 
under the conditions of his business. And 
the convenience of the public must be 
duly regarded, and justice done to traders 
of an cmsses both m city and cotmtry. 

1 In his e£Farts to secure better conditions for 
commercial employees, Mr. Reevef had the sym- 
pathy of many of the storekeepers, who saw the 
value of early closing. Over and over again 
agitations for voluntary early closing had enlisted 
the support of a majority of the store-keepers of 
the loodity, and were only beaten by the ununi- 
table minority. Legislation was only resorted to 
after the failure of many attempts to secure early 
cloning by voluntary agreement. When it is 
ooce made idain to the average storekeeper that 
Ids business will not suffer by having it done 
within reasonable hours, he becomes a friend of 
early closing. If it had not been for thb the new 
Iccislation could hardly have been secured, for 
the ■bop-keepers are so numerous and strong that, 
a ttnited ai^unst the law, they could probably 
have hdd H off for many years at least. 



An Early Closing Bill passed the House 
in 1 89 1, but was rejected by the Seoate, 
and provoked so much opposition in the 
country that the Government was satis- 
fied to try for weekly half -holidays, with 
shorter hours for women and duldren, 
and seats for shop girls. Mr. Reeves got 
a piece of his law enacted in 1892, and 
another piece in 1894, but it was not 
till 1895, after a five-year tussle, that the 
Legislative Cotmdl afiowed the complete 
law to go on the statute book. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OP THB FAMOUS 
SHOP LAW. 

The main provisions of the law are as 
follows: 

I. — Short hours and early closing. Fe- 
males and boys tmder 18 employed in 
stores are limited to 52 hours a week, and 
to gi hours in any one day, exclusive of 
meal times. This means that as an hour 
is given (and must be given tmder the 
law) to the midday meal, stores which 
open at 8 a. m. must let the women and 
children stop not later than 6.30 p. m., 
which practically compels the stores of 
cities and towns to close at supper-time. 
Overtime is allowed on 40 days a year 
for not more than 3 hours a day. 

The law requires (in a clause added by 
the Senate) that all banks and merchants' 
offices (other than shipping, tramway, 
and newspaper offices) shall close at 5 
p. m. on ordinary day^, and at i p. m. on 
Saturday. But the clerks may work 
overtime for 10 days a month 3 hours a 
day, and two half-yearly periods of 4 
weeks each are allowed for making up 
the accotmts — at these times the regula- 
tion is suspended. 

2. — Weekly Half Holiday. Stores in 
cities, boroughs, and town districts (and 
banks and merchants' offices as above) 
must close at i p. m. one afternoon each 
week. In weeks that contain a public 
holiday the statutory half-holiday is 
waivea, the public holiday being a suffi- 
cient fulfilment or substitute. The day 
on which the stores and offices shall close 
at I o'clock may be selected by the local 
coimcil. The local authorities usually 
select Wednesday or Thiu^ay, hardly 
ever Saturday, which is market day, the 
farmers' day in town, and also the factory 
workers' holiday. Out of 105 districts 
only 2 chose Saturday in 1901. Shop- 
keepers, however, have the right to close 
Saturday if they choose, instead of the 
day chosen by the town council. Only 
a few do so. If Saturday is the appointed 
day, butchers, barbers, and photographers 
may choose some other day. 

The local authorities have power to 
change the factory holiday to the same day 
as the shop hotiday, but they do not. The 
factory hands take their weekly recrea- 
tion on Saturday, and the shop assistants 
as a rule on Wednesday or Thursday. 
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Chemists, fruiterers, and confectioners' 
shops, railway bookstalls, hotels and res- 
taurants in towns, and all shops in the 
country are exempted from the closing 
law, but all the assistants employed in 
them must be given a half-holicfay on 
some day of the week convenient to the 
employer. 

3. — Seats must be Provided for store 
girls, and they must oe allowed to use 
them at reasonable intervals. No store- 
keeper may directly or indirectly prevent 
their use. 

4. — All stores must be kept clean and 
well ventilated. 

The results on the whole have been 
excellent.* 



Chaptbr XXIX. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

New Zealand is "the land of the 8-hour 
day." This does not mean that every- 
body works 8 hours, but a very large part 
of the laboring classes have the S-hour day, 
and from one end of the Colony to the 
the other 8 hours is recognized as the 

STANDARD WORKING DAY both in pubUc 

and private service. This is due to the 
mingled force of industrial organization, 
pubUc opinion, and law. 

A dozen years ago, when the jubilee of 
the founding of the Colony was held, an 
aged carpenter rode in the foremost car- 
riage, the honored survivor of the 8-hour 
pioneers. Half a century before (in 1840) 
on landing in New Zealand a little band of 

gioneers had met and resolved that 8 
ours was a fair and reasonable day, and 
should be recognized as the working day 
of the new land. That was the founda- 
tion of the 8-hour movement in New 
Zealand. For many years the principle did 
not win general assent, and workers were 
compelled to exceed the 8-hoiu' day; but it 
was never lost sight of and many especially 
among the carpenters and printers held 
sturdily to the 8-hour day, even taking 
low wages rather than long hours. 

In 1873 the 8-hour rule was established 
by Parliament for all female workers in 
factories. The easy course of this bill 
through Parliament shows how general 
was the assent to the 8-hour principle. 
The enactment helped the movement by 
endorsing the principle, and by making 
it convenient for many of the factories to 
run more than 8 hours. In Vogel's " Hand- 
book of New Zealand," 1875. p. 258, we 
read that **in all mechanical trades, and 
for laborers in general, the standard day's 
work is 8 hours." 

In 1878 trade unions were made law- 
ful, the rule against "restraint of trade" 
being bent sufficiently to allow the com- 
bination of workingmen for the purpose 
of raising wages, etc. And in 187.9 the 

' Further details in "The Story of New Zealand. 



Governor received authority to grant 
crown lands as sites for workingmens, 
dubs. Thus legalized and encouraged the 
new trade tmions took up the old pioneers' 
idea as a cardinal item of their detnands, 
and have unflinchingly maintained it ever 
since in spite of a rapidly increasing im- 
migrant population. ' ' To New Zealand be- 
longs the honor of being the first country 
in the world where 8 hours is voluntarily a 
standard day for constant labor." * 

Organization and public opinion have 
been supplemented and enforced by short- 
hour laws. The Factories Acts are based 
on the 8-hour day. The Mining Law 
(1886) declares that no youth or boy shall 
be employed over 48 hours a wedc, nor 
more than 8 hours a day, except in case 
of emergency (and no female is to be em- 
ployed at all) The Coal Mines Acts of 
1 89 1 made 48 hours a week's work for 
men, and the act of 190 1 says that a miner 
shall not be employed imderground for 
any longer period in any day than 8 hours, 
subject to existing awards of the Arbitra- 
tion Court and to agreements for over- 
time at li pay. The Public Contracts 
Act (1900) provides that the maximum 
length of the working day on any public 
contract. State or local, is not to exceed 
8 hours. Even the shops acts, tho not 
yet down to the 8-hour base, have greatly 
lessened the hours of mercantile employ- 
ees, and may in the not far distant future 
bring them all the way to the 8-hour 
standard. The Labor Department's in- 
spectors are not satisfied with the 52 
hours limit for stores. Margaret Haw- 
thorne, one of the Government inspectors 
of shops and factories, says in a 
recent report, "I find that women and 
girls in the shops (stores) work harder 
than many people imagme. Many of 
the girls are quite done up at 4. p. m. 
when tea-time comes and are not fit for 
another hour and a half's work. I think 
8 hours a day is quite long enough for 
work in such places. A regular hour for 
closing should be adopted." 

Next to the Factory Act of 190X, that 
fixes 48 hours a week for men and 45 for 
women and children in all the workrooms 
of the Colony, the most important legal 
provision for establishing short hours is 
the Arbitration Law of 1894, — perhaps 
it is even more important in respect to 
short hours than the Factory Acts, be- 
cause it is so much broader in its scope 
and so much more elastic in its adjust- 
ments — it covers sub.stantially the whole 
industrial field, and the Court may decree 
8 hours or less or more, — ^the Arbitration 
Act puts the force of the law behind the 
short day as fast as the working-people 
demand it and can show thatj circum- 
stances justify the order. 



^Westminster Review, Vol. 144, p. 634, Decem- 
ber 1895. 
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Woinec and children, liowever, in many 
occupations need the protectitm of a defi^ 
finite short-hour law much more than men, 
and they are the very classes least able 
to organize and secure the benefits of the 
arbitration act. It was for their reUef 
that Parliament passed the first 8 -hour 
clause in r 873, and it was the lot of womea 
and child workers that in liiter years 
rotised pubite opinion to the need for in- 
dustrial legislation. There is still some- 
tiling to he done in the way of shorter 
hours for the women and children on the 
farms, in the stores, and in domestic ser- 
vice, and the advantages of equalization 
and better adjustment between different 
occupations might be secured by a general 
S-hour law with reasonable exceptions^ 
and subject to modification by decree of 
the Arbitration Court to secure due flexi- 
bility. But no such general law has yet 
been passed by Parliament, tho yigorous 
efforts have been made in that direction. 
(The large book, ''The Story of New 
Eealand/' gives many further details, 
alio in this connection, information con- 
cerning the relations between the trade 
unions and the conspiracy laws, much 
other labor legislation, concluding on 
pages 317 and 318 as follows:) 

The wages of cammon labor are very 
high absolutely, and relatively to the 
salaries of foremen and managers, they 
leave America and Europe out of sight 
behind them. Most of the workers have 
nhvsys been better off than their fellows 
in the old world. The new soil, the fine 
dimate, the absence of overgrown cities 
mud the strong public sentiment in favor 
of thoro education of all classes of chil* 
dren, have given the working people a 
great advantage from the early years, 
and in recent times the trade unions and 
the Liberal laws together have lifted the 
condition of the laboring classes above 
that attained in any other country, and 
far above the general conditions prevail- 
ing in Etuope or the United States; only 
the most advanced States of Australia 
that have followed New Zealand's lead 
in many respects can claim to have made 
any near approach to New Zealand's 
labor pmgress. 

in this connection the following pas- 
sages are of interest. Speaking of the 
New Ze&lBud laborer, Edward Reeves 
says: *'The old world terror of absolute 
penury is unknown to him. If there be 
00 room for him in any trade or job» he 
goes on the land, to the Kauri gumfields, 
to the bush section, which the Govern- 
tnent will partially clear for him, to the 
State sawmill in the most inexhaustible 
forest. He cannot stan-^e," And he has 
a powerful and impartial court to protect 
hiin from injustice or opprefsioUj and a 
sympathetic and progressive Government 
fiiU of the representatives of the working- 
people — small fanners, tradesmen, ar- 



tisans, and laborers — ^to devise new means 
for the improvement of his condition, 
and help him to help himself to comfort 
culture, and fortune. 

Writing of what New Zealand has done 
for the working classes, the United States 
Consul to New Zealand says: "The land 
laws of this country are unique, having 
no parallel in the modetti world that I 
am aware of, . , , The poor, the 
workingman and the strugghng small 
farmer and mechanic, are relieved from 
the burdens of taxation as much as possi- 
ble. The hours of labor are short- 
ened to S per day, and to the constant 
worker is given a half-holiday in every 
week, besides at least six full hoHdays in 
the year, under full pay^ thus affording 
him more time for rest, recreation, and 
intellectual development than is enjoyed 
by his fellow workers in any other part of 
the world. There is a general diffusion 
of wealth, no great poverty, and not a 
single milhonatre as far as I know. . . 
The men who have inaugurated these 
honest Christian reforms are animated 
by a sincere desire to promote the tmi- 
versal welfare, to resist the aggressiou of 
the strong, and lend a helping hand to 
the meek and lowly. You may call these 
principles by any name you choose, but 
the facts are as herein related. - . The 
people of New Zealand are blessed beyond 
aU othenk"* 



Chapter PXX. 

INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, 

On Demand of Either Dispuiani in an 
Industrial Difficulty . The Admimstra^ 
iion of Ju^iice in Labor Disunites. Ju^ 
didal Decision in Place of Strikes and 
Lockouts, Abolition of Industrial War. 
New Zealand is the land of industrial 
peace; the first country to abolish strikes 
and lockouts, and estabUsh judicial decis- 
ion of labor difficulties in place of the 
primitive method of settlement by battle* 
The same prolific year ('94) that did so 
much for the naturaUzation of land and 
credit through its resumption and bank* 
ing laws, accomplished also the judicial- 
ization of labor disputes. And of all 
New Zealand's far-famed achievements 
this is the most interesting and important 
a law that enables either party to an in- 
dustrial difficulty to bring the matter into 
court and have it decided by an award 
with the binding force of a judgment of 
the Supreme Cotirt--a law that has put 
an end to the battles of capital and organ- 
ized labor and given the Colony unbroken 
industrial peace for the whole eight yeera 
since the Act went into effect. 



\ 



' Rfvitw ol Reviews^, "The ToDtrs* Par«di«, 
or whut Nrw ZealELad b d^ii%g for Labor/* Vol, 13, 
1 396, pp. &] , S2. S«e also Westminster Review, 
144, p. 631/ 
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The industrial conciliation and arbitra- 
tion law provides that in any industrial 
dispute between organized labor and any 
employer or employers either disputant 
may aemand a settlement by arbitration 
in place of conflict. In other words either 
party to such dispute may call for the 
admmistration of justice in the case, just 
as either party to any other sort of dis- 
pute may summon the opposing party 
before a tribtmal for judicial decision on 
the merits of the case. It is mandatory 
arbitration, or arbitration on demand, 
which means simply the administration 
of justice extended to labor disputes. 

The system rests upon two broad facts: 
(i) That decision by reason is better than 
decision by force; and (2) That there are 
three parties in interest in every indus- 
trial trouble, labor, capital and the public; 
and as the pubUc always wants arbitra- 
tion, if either of the parties desires it also, 
there is a majority of 2 to i in favor of 
peaceful settlement. 

THE MBTHOD. 

Local boards of conciliation were in- 
stituted with 4 to 6 members, half of 
them chosen by organized labor and half 
by organized capital; with appeal to a 
Central Court of Arbitration of three 
members, one judge elected by the labor 
unions, another by unions of employers, 
and the third (who is President of the 
Court, and must be a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court) appointed by the Governor, 
who also fills all vacancies if workers or 
employers fail to elect. Wherever the 
workers in any trade are legally organized 
(any 5 can form a union and register with- 
out cost) the law takes effect. 

Any legal labor union (a union regis- 
tered under the trade-union act, or the 
Arbitration Act, or both), and any em- 
ployer or organization of employers may 
sue and be sued under the Act, but only 
organizations registered under the Arbi- 
tration Act can take part in electing the 
members of the conciliation boards and 
the judges, and either party to an indus- 
trial dispute, employer or labor union, 
may be^n proceedings under the act, 
after which anything in the nature of a 
strike or lockout becomes unlawful, and 
the business must continue on the old 
terms till the case is settled. If a strike 
or lockout has already begun before appli- 
cation for a hearing, it must stop, and 
men discharged because of the difficulty 
or their union activities must be rein- 
stated. All concerned — employers, cor- 
porations, and trade unions — can be sum- 
moned; the whole trade in the district 
can be brought into Court, and the decis- 
ion may be made binding on all employers 
and all workers, union or non-union, in 
the industrial district (or even through- 
out the Colony since 1900), and may be 
enforced by process against the person or 



property of a delinquent in the same manf 
ner as a judgment of one of our courts o 
last resort. After the award the law docs 
not compel the employer to keep on doing 
business, or the employees to keep on 
working, but if they do keep on work- 
ing and doing business in that trade, 
it must be in harmony with the terms of 
the decision. And the stoppage, if one 
should occur, must be bona fide — anything 
in the nature of a strike or lockout to 
escaepe the award would be instantly 
checked by the Court. If the workers 
of any trade remained without legal or- 
ganization, they could sdll strike; or if 
they disbanded their registered unions on 
due notice they could strike after exist- 
infi^ proceedings and awards ceased to have 
effect, or for a cause not covered by an 
award; or if organized labor and its em- 
ployers both got so hot that each was 
determined to fight the matter to a finish 
and neither would call the other into court, 
then also an old-time strike or lockout 
would be possible. But none of these 
things have occurred. The broad facts 
are that labor does not disband or with- 
draw its registrations tmder the Act, both 
workers and employers organize and 
register more and more each year, and 
strikes and lockouts have practically 
ceased to exist — none at all within the 
range of the law in the whole 8 years, and 
only seven petty quarrels among unor- 
ganized workmen and Government em- 
ployees outside the scope of the Act. 

The workers in New Zealand know 
they can trust the Government and the 
judge it selects to be impartial, and ex- 
perience has shown the judgments to be 
so wise and fair that the Court has the 
confidence not only of the workers and 
the public but of the great majority of 
employers also. 

The original act included all the workers 
in factories and mines, builders, painters, 
carpenters, butchers, seamen, railway 
men, etc., but was held by the Court in 
1899 not to cover grocer clerks, street- 
car men, or Uvery-stable employees. In 
1900, however, an amending and consol- 
idating act was passed extending the act 
to store men, clerks, farm laborers, and ail 
who work for wages or salaries except 
some employees of the National Govern- 
ment, most of whom are otherwise provided 
vided for. At the same time the Court 
was authorized to make awards for three 
years instead of two as under the original 
law, and it was further enacted that ** even 
after its term had expired an award 
should continue in force until one of the 
parties thereto applied to the Court for a 
revision. This means that only by the 
legal dissolution of all the registered unions 
of a trade, or the express fiat of the Court 
itself, can a trade once regulated cectse to 
be regulated." The Court was empow- 
ered to make awards binding throughout 
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the Colony instead of making a series of 
district awards as before; to hold non- 
unionists to obedience to awards in their 
trade; and to hold new comers or persons 
entering the trade after the award, to be 
botmd by it without citing them into 
court for a hearing. The conclusions of 
the conciliation boards were made binding 
unless appeals were taken to the Court, 
instead of being as formerly mere recom- 
mendations for the enforcement of which 
the successful party must appeal to the 
Court unless the other party accepted the 
board's suggestion. 

Another amendment Nov. 7, 1901, 
permits either party to a reference to 
take the case straight to the Court instead 
of threshing to out first before the local 
board. Some cases have since been taken 
direct to the Court, but a number of others 
have been brought in the old way before 
the boards, which often succeed in bring- 
ing about a settlement without proceed- 
ings in the Court. All the points of the 
law cannot be stated in this brief review, 
but we must not omit the referendum 
amendment of 1898 requiring that before 
a union initiates arbitration proceedings 
it shall be ascertained by ballot that a 
majority of its members wish to do so. 

HOW IT CAMB ABOUT. 

The great strike of 1890, described in 
a former chapter, with other lessons in 
the disastrous effects of labor wars, con- 
vinced the trade unions and the pubHc 
that some better method must be found 
for the settlement of disputes between 
workers and employers. In the mari- 
time strike and m other conflicts also, 
labor had offered to arbitrate but capital 
refused. This led some thoughtful men 
to take the position that if either of the 
parties to a dispute desired to arbitrate, 
the other should be required to do so, and 
that is the basis of the New Zealand law. 
As we have said, but can hardljr say too 
often, there are really three parties in in- 
terest in every such case: labor, capital, 
and the fmbUc; and the public always 
wants arbitration instead of battle, and 
if dther of the other parties desires it also 
that makes a majority for peaceful settle- 
ment. 

The Labor Minister, Hon. Wm. Pember 
Reeves, the famous author of the Arbitra- 
tion Law, was at first in favor of volun- 
tary arbitration; that is, arbitration at 
the desire or with the consent of both 
labor and capital. But a careful study 
of the results of this method showed that 
it was inadequate. Everywhere, in the 
United States, England, France, Germany, 
etc, he found long records of destructive 
and costly strikes and lockouts, blotted 
with violence and disorder, in spite of ar- 
bitration statutes and industrial cotuts 
and vigorous private efforts to secure the 
peaoefiS settlement of industrial difficul- 



ties. Voltmtary arbitration always failed 
where it was most needed. In small dis- 
putes it succeeded admirably, but in large 
affairs where one or both parties were 
obstinate or hot it failed utterly. If both 
parties were cool and wanted to be fair, 
voluntary arbitration could be arranged. 
But if either party was angry, or more 
anxious to have his way than to be fair, 
or was determined on a course he knew 
a just and impartial arbitrator probably 
would not sanction, volimtary arbitra- 
tion was powerless, as wa* abtmdantly 
shovm in the thousand strikes a year in 
Great Britain, the home of the voluntary 
arbitration movement, add the thirteen 
hundred strikes a jrear in the United 
States, with forty milUon dollars annual 
loss in each of these cotmtries on account 
of labor battles. 

Mr. Reeves therefore turned his atten- 
tion to mandatory arbitration. Redrafted 
a bill in 1891. The trade-union 
leaders studied it carefully and then sup- 
ported it steadily till it was passed. In 
1892 the Minister pushed the bill in Par- 
liament. It passed the House that year 
and again in '93, but was rejected both 
times by the Senate on account of the 
strong opposition of the employing classes 
and the general conservatism and ob- 
structiveness of the Upper House. In the 
general election of 1893 it went before 
the voters, and when the Senate saw the 
emphatic endorsement the people gave 
the Liberal Government, it allowed the 
Arbitration Bill and several other im- 
portant measures to become law. 

THS MACHINBRY IN MOTION. 

The Act went into effect Jan. i, 189J, 
and by the latter part of the year 61 trade 
tmions, "the pick and flower of the labor 
of the Colony," had registered under the 
Act, prepared to submit their disputes to 
fair arbitration. One employers' asso- 
ciation had also registered. In 1902, 
about 250 labor unions had registered 
under the law, and 75 bodies of employers. 

SIMPLE, CHSAP, SWIFT, AND BFFBCTTVB 
JUSTICE. 

The Arbitration Court is simpUcity it- 
self. The judges sit at a table on the 
same floor as the disputants. No 
lawyers are allowed without consent of 
all parties, which is rarely given. The 
Court is bound by no precedent or rules 
of evidence or technical matter of any 
kind. It is to decide in such manner as 
it deems will accord "with equity and good 
conscience," *' avoiding all technicaUty." 
It may summon witnesses and call for 
books. Its judges are not removable dur- 
ing the three-year term except for bank- 
ruptcy, crime, or insanity, or absence from 
three consecutive sittings of the Court, or 
by vote of both Houses of Parliament. Its 
decisions cannot be revised or controlled 
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by any other court. The boards must 
report on a case within two months after 
application for the hearing of it. And 
the Court must make its award within 
one month after it begins to sit for the 
hearing of any reference. 

The boards and the Cotut alike insist 
that the complainant shall endeavor to 
arrive at a private understanding before 
a hearing is granted, and if this has not 
been done the tribunal will adjourn the 
proceedings to give the parties a chance 
to see if th^ cannot settle without liti- 
gation. Not infrequently, whenever the 
parties are willing in fact, a conference of 
the disputants is held in presence of the 
presiding judg^e, or of all three judges, and 
through the wise and kindly suggestions of 
the justices the parties are often brought 
together and a settlement attained with- 
out trial. Everything possible is done to 
secure amicable agreement without litiga- 
tion. 

The Act provides that an "Industrial 
Agreement" signed by the parties and 
filed in the Supreme Coiu-t shall have the 
force of law, or of a judgment of the Court. 
Such agreements are frequently made 
volimtarily, and it is the practice of the 
boards to recommend, and of the Cotu^ 
to order, the signing of such agreements 
embodying the terms of the decision. 
On the' expiration of an award the parties 
often agree to continue it for a new term, 
or come to some^rodified understanding 
without going into court. 

PRKPBRBNCB FOR UNION LABOR. 

The awards have raised wages, short- 
ened hours, and improved conditions. 
Where the workers in a trade are weU 
organized and the unions are open to any 
decent operative the trade on reasonable 
terms, the Court orders employers to em- 
ploy union members in preference to norir 
untonisis whenever there is a unionist 
equally competent for the work and ready 
and willing to do it. If the trade is well 
organized, but the rules of the union are 
exclusive or the admission fees too high, 
the Coiut orders preference to take effect 
when the union modifies its rules so that 
any worker of ^ood character in the trade 
who wishes to join may do so on payment 
of an entrance fee not exceeding 5 shil- 
ings and subsequent contributions not 
exceeding 6 pence a week. 

Awards of union preference have been 
^nted in more than fifty cases, includ- 
ing all the leading trades of the Colony. 
The employers fought this most energeti- 
cally, and even carried it in 1896 to the 
Supreme Coiut, in spite of the clear 
declaration of independence in the Arbi- 
tration Act that "no award, order or 
proceeding of the Arbitration Court shall 
be Hable to be challenged, appealled 
against, reviewed, quashed or called in 
question by any cotut of judicature on 



any accotmt whatsoever." The Su- 
preme Cotut and Court of Appeals held 
that the Arbitration Court had a right to 
do as it pleased in the matter, and in iqoo 
Parliament expressly endorsed the policy 
of giving preference to unionists. It is in 
line with the whole trend of the law in its 
encouragement of organization both of 
labor and capital, with free play for sdl 
their powers of good, but with their teeth 
drawn. 

Non-unionists already employed are not 
to be interfered with, and tuuon men are to 
work in harmony with them. Unionists 
who receive preference must also accord 
preference to employers who are organized. 

SLACK TIMES. 

The Court has recommended that in 
slack times employers shall, if the men 
desire it, distribute the work among their 
employees, giving each a share rather 
thflua discharging any. 

8MPLOVSRS PROTSCT8D AND AID8D. 

One of the most important functiont 
of the Court has proved to be the protec- 
tion of fair and honest employers from the 
wage-cutting of conscienceless competi- 
tors and the frauds of dishonest rivals. 
The Cotut stops sweating practices with a 
strong hand, and compds those who are 
addicted to cut-throat competition and 
guerrilla warfare, to come out of the bushes^ 
pay standard wages and give the trade^ 
the workers, and the ptiblic fair play. 
Competition goes to quality, skill anid 
productive power, instead of to wan 
shaving and oppression of labor. Tms 
abolition of wage-cutting and unjust 
competition, and the fixmg of hours, 
rates and conditions for demiite periodi 
enables manufacturers and capitalists to 
make contracts and calculations for the 
future with a certainty and safety un- 
attainable under the old regime. This 
together with their synipathy and sense 
of justice, explains why it is that so many 
employers in New Zealand have codper- 
ated with the workers to bring their 
trades before the Court. The reasonable 
majority want to bring the unreasonable 
minority under the law and tie them fast 
with decent regulations. Emplo3rerB in 
many instances have done this, helping 
their men to organize and present issues 
to get decisions binding upon the whde 
trade. 

Before the law was passed the mass of 
employers and workers in the boot btai- 
ness and in other trades had been wilUnff 
to make reasonable agreements and had 
tried to establish arbitration of differences 
but had been foiled by a few intractable 
employers who would not come into the 
arrangement. Instance after instance 
has occurred where the great body of 
workers and employers in a district nave 
arrived at an tmderstanding and put^ 
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into an industrial agreement, but finding 
a few who would not sign, have taken the 
case to the Court, which has ordered the 
"kickers*' to conform to the terms of the 
argeement reached by the trade in general. 
In the Wellington tailor case, for example, 
36 out of the 28 merchant tailoring es- 
taUishments signed an industrial agree- 
ment with their employees, but the 
General Drapery and Importing Co. of 
New Zealand and the firm of Kircaldie 
and Stains refused concurrence. They 
were called into court and the judges, 
after hearing, ordered them to accept and 
abide by the terms of the said industrial 
agreement. In another case 159 master 
builders signed an industrial agreement 
embodying the recommendations of the 
Auckland Conciliation Board, but 19 
employers, including the city council, 
refused, so the case went to the Court to 
tnnd these stragglers. We have already 
seen how * appeal to the Court was neces- 
sary in the shoe business and the clothing 
trades to bind a small fraction of em- 
ployers, irreconcilables, commercial dead- 
beats and cut-throats, to the terms agreed 
to by the bulk of the employers and the 
workers. The Arbitration Law and the 
powerful Court have simplv compelled 
the stubborn minority to do what the 
yreat majority wished to do or were will- 
ing to do. 

NUMBBR AND NATURS OP PROCSSDINGS. 

Over two himdred suits have been 
brought in the 8 years the Act has been 
in operation. Most of the suits are 
brought by the men, but not all; and most 
of tlM judgments have been favorable to 
them, but not alL When decisions have 
sone against the trade unions there has 
been some grumbling, but no disobedi- 
ence. Some employers have tried to 
evade the law or refuse conformity to it, 
especially two coal companies that did 
not pay the wages ordered by the Court. 
Such breaches have been promptly 
checked by the Court without the need so 
far of any severe measures, the highest 
penalty yet inflicted being a fine of $125 
and costs. 

One of the most remarkable results of 
the New Zealand system is the cordiality 
and friendliness that has been developed 
between employers and employed. The 
discussions in Court are in good temper, 
and employers, judges, and observers 
from other lands frequently comment on 
the {;ood feeling shown and the kindly 
relations that exist between labor and 
capital both in and out of Court. 

The suspicions and hostility that ac- 
cumulate when employees work in the 
dark and under the arbitrary rule of capi- 
tal are dissipated in the light of the facts 
afforded by arbitration proceedings, and 
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by the consciousness that the final con- 
trol is no longer one-sided or arbitrary, 
but rests in a body representing all three 
partners in industry — ^labor, capital, and 
the public. 

ADVANTAGES OP MANDATORY ARBITRATION. 

Some of the benefits of the New Zea- 
land system are as follows: 

1. Industrial peace. Safety from the 

interruptions, losses, disorders, ani- 
mosities, and debasements incident 
to labor wars. 

2. Justice. A strike or lockout affords 

no guarantee of a just conclusion. 
It does not decide by right, but by 
might. It is the business of a Court 
to investigate and determine what 
IS fair — ^while the business of a strike 
is to see which party is the stronger. 

3. Fairer diffusion of wealth. The work- 

ers, especially those most poorly paid 
before, have been awarded a larger 
share of the industrial product. 
Sweating has been stopped, and dis- 
honest and objectionable profits cut 
off. 

4. Conditions of labor equalized and im- 

proved so far as reasonably possible 
under existing circumstances. 

5. The Civilization of Commerce aided, 

not only by the attainment of en- 
during peace in place of intermittent 
labor wars, but by changing the fun- 
damental question between employer 
and employed from: "How little 
can this labor be had for in the com- 
petitive market?" to "How much 
IS this labor fairly entitled to?" 

6. Organization encouraged and SEife- 

guarded. Preference given to unions 
that are fair and open, a premium 
put on organization by privileges 
accorded it, and at the same time a 
powerful check placed upon the 
abuse of organized power. 

7. Collective bar^ining established on 

sure foundations. No more refusal 
to deal with unions, or insistence on 
separate agreements with helpless 
individual workers. 

8. Trade honesty guarded and enforced. 

9. Publicity secured. The light let in on 

industrial facts, giving labor the truth 
and affording public opinion a solid 
basis for true and vigorous action. 

10. Effective protection of fair and hon- 
orable employers from the ruinous 
competition of commercial cut- 
throats and the tricks and frauds of 
unscrupulous rivals. 

11. Certainty in calculating wages and 
cost, and making contracts for the 
future. 

12. Prosperity developed and intensified. 

13. Stability of business and assurance 
of profit. 

14. Attracrion of capital and lowering 
of interest and \nsvrrasL<^. 
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1$. Cordial relations between employers 
and employed at all times, even in 
the midst of industrial disputes. 

i6. Longer and richer life for the indi- 
vidual and the Commonwealth 
through elimination of conflict and 
passion, and the lessening of worry. 

17. A nobler manhood, with broader 
sympathies, and fuller reliance on 
reason and lustice. Nothing is more 
important tnan the character devel- 
opment resulting from the new 
conditions. 

18. The ilrM/ro/ion /ki6i^— the habit which 
is being formed of relying on arbitra- 
tion to determine mdustrial diffi- 
culties. 

19. The ideals and sentiments appropri- 
ate to conference and debate evolving 
and taking root in place of the ideals 
and sentiments appropriate to battle. 

ao. The spirit of commercial conquest 
and industrial dominion being weak- 
ened and the spirit of mutualism 
strengthened. 

31. Control of industry by a body of 
directors representing all three par- 
ties, instead of only one. 

22. New educational forces put in action. 

33. A notable example given of simple, 
cheap, swift and effective justice. 

24. Government strengthened and do- 
mestic tranquillity insured by re- 
moval of one of the chief sources of 
disorder. 

35. Political libertv supplemented and 
perfected by the development of in- 
dustrial liberty — "free mstitutions" 
cannot be resdly free till neither em- 
ployers nor workers can dominate 
each other. 

26. Solution of the trust problem aided 
by recognition of the principle that 
industrial power is a public trust, 
and by judicial restraint of organized 
wealth. 

37. Another field added to the social 
territory wrested from private war 
and violence. A higher civilization 
through a new extension of decision 
by intelligence in place of the bar- 
barous method of decision of battle. 

28. Unities of interest emphasized rather 
than oppositions of interest. 

29. Help in the movement for interna- 
tional arbitration and the abolition 
of war, — every diminution of con- 
flict lessens the spirit of conflict, and 
every success of arbitration aids its 
extension. 

30 The growth of cooperation fjavored 
by the harmony and codrdination 
established by arbitration — a most 
important result, for only coopera- 
tive industry can remedy all the evils 
of economic inequality and remove 
the last remnants of antagonism be- 
tween labor and capital by making 
their owners identical. 



OBJECTS OF THS LAW FUI«PILLBD. 

The principal objects of the law in 
Mr. Reeves' own words were: first, "to 
put an end to the larger and more danger- 
ous class of strikes and lockouts*' — ^those 
in which organized labor is concerned; 
and second, "to set up tribunals to resu- 
late the conditions of labor." In other 
words the primary objects were industrial 
peace and justice. Both these purposes 
nave been fulfilled — ^the battles of organ* 
ized labor have ceased; injustices formerly 
suffered in silence by the workers because 
too weak to strike or because deterred by 
the cost and risk of failure in the strugjg^ 
have been redressed as well as the ^ev- 
ances of powerful unions; and consdenoe- 
kss employers who seek profit by the op- 
pression of labor and the use of dishonest 
or unfair practices in competition, have 
been compelled to do business under rea- 
sonable conditions, to the great relief and 
benefit not only of the worlrers and the 
public, but of the great majority of em- 
ployers also. 

A GR8AT succsaa. 

That the institution is a great success 
is abtmdantly proved by the record of its 
results and by the words and acts of the 
labor unions, many of the leading cam- 
taUsts and employers. Parliament, tne 
people and the press, with strong endorse- 
ments by committees of investigation 
from Australia, and, clearest of all proofs 
of approval, imitation by neighboring 
states. 

Employers generally were stron|^y 
opposed to the law at first, but now tne 
great majority are favorable to it, and 
some of those who vigorously opposed it 
are now among its strongest friends. 

A prominent employer says: "Under 
the old system, our differences with our 
men had to be settled by a brutal fight. 
Now two committees meet before the 
Court, and meanwhile the industry goes 
on just as if nothing were the matter." 

RSSULTS. 

The bottom questions in this relation 
are whether wealth and industrial oppor- 
tunity are to be distributed according to 
force and cunning, or according to reason 
and justice; whether industrisu control is 
to rest with one factor or in a body rep- 
resenting all three; and whether business 
is to be interrupted, production stopped, 
transportation paralyzed, enormous losses 
incurred, and animosity enkindled through 
periodic labor wars and epidemics of dis- 
order, or peace is to be established and 
domestic tranquillity insured. 

New 2^aland has taken her stand for 
reason, justice, partnership, peace, order, 
safety, harmony, economy, and domestic 
tranquitity. She has shown that trade 
unionists may be persuaded by the logic 
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of experience to prefer court arbitration 
to conflict, and that the unions may grow 
and prosper in consequence; that the 
decision of a State tribunal may be 
as just and as moderate as that of a pri- 
vate concilitation board; that there is no 
serious diffictdty in enforcing its awards; 
that cheap, simple, swift, and effective 
administration of justice in labor disputes 
is easily practicable; that compulsory ar- 
bitration has not strangled industry nor 
fettered enterprise; that wages can be 
increased, hotu^ shortened, and other 
conditions improved wholesale without 
injury to business, but with decided bene- 
fit to it; that prosperity has not been 
diminished, but mtensifled; that the need 
for litigation grows less as industry after 
industry is thoroly overhauled and regu- 
lated by awards, the facts brought to 
Hght and the cordial relations introduced 
by the new system leading to agreements 
without suit; that many who bitterly 
opposed the Arbitration Act before they 
experienced its benefits, are now among 
its strongest friends; and that industrial 
peace can be established whenever public 
opinion is ready for it. State arbitration 
in New Zealand does not stop industry, 
waste the ftmds of tmions or the capital of 
employers, does not ruin thrifty work- 
men and bring misery into their homes, 
does not hurt trades related to the indus- 
try tmder arbitration and tradespeople 
wno have dealings with the parties con- 
cerned, does not injtne the public and 
drive away trade to foreign countries. 
Strikes and lockouts and the accompan3r- 
ing boycots do these things — not arbi- 
tration. 

In most cotmtries the industrial world 
is divided into two armed camps, from 
each of which occasionally comes an out- 
burst of war. In New Zealand the or- 
organized hosts have laid down their arms. 
New Zealand understands the law of sel- 
fishness and the law of industrial gravi- 
tation; she frankly accepts the two irre- 
sisdble tendencies of modem industry 
under competitive conditions, the first 
of which is that labor and capital will 
differ, and the second that they will 
organize to carry their opposing points; 
and she encourages organization and 
settlement, and only insists that the set- 
tlement shall be peaceful. 

One of the most important steps in 
the history of civilization was the substi- 
tution of a court of justice for the primi- 
tive method of settfing disputes by battle. 
No civilized country dreams of allowing 
two individuals or two corporations to 
determine their difficulties by combat or 
persecution. Either party may cite 
the other into court and have the whole 
matter settled by compulsory arbitration. 
Even our States are denied the privilege 
of making war, and one can be called into 
court by a single individual. Aside from 



employers and employed, nations alone 
have full legal right to play the barbarian, 
and that will not last long, for Interna- 
tional Arbitration is coming with the 
sanction of the civilized world behind it. 

There is clearly no more reason for 
permitting a corporation and its employ- 
ees to fight out their differences in tne 
public streets than to permit two corpo- 
rations, or two bodies of employees to 
resort to conflict. Yet New Zeakmd, the 
youngest of the great republics, is the 
first to extend the principles of peace and 
civilization and judicial justice to the 
settlement of disputes between employers 
and employed, abolish strikes and 
bring the wars of capital and labor to an 
end. 

(Prof. Parsons has given special study 
to this interesting and important subject. 
For further det^, including illustration 
cases, wages and other detauis in numer- 
our trades, further arguments, testimo- 
nials, etc., see the large book, "The Story 
of New Zealand."— C. F. T.) 



Chaptbr XXXI. 
CO-OPERATION. 
Abolition of the Contractor. 
Direct employment by the State on the 
co-operative plan; railways^ public works, 
land department, agriculture, state lectures, 
co-operative dairies, state warehouses;, cold 
storage and shipping departments; 

Till 1 89 1, the construction of public 
works had been carried out under the 
contractor system. In that year the 
Premier announced that this system had 
proved to be radically vicious, and that 
the Government would adopt the policy 
of direct employment on the cooperative 
plan, and the settlement of the workers 
in homes of their own on the lands along- 
side of the roads or other pubUc works 
in which they might be engaged. This 
method has been applied to railway con- 
struction, bridges, public buildings, work 
on the public forests, and on the public 
lands, in the farm and village settlements, 
etc., etc. 

Four or more workers unite in a co- 
operative group, elect a foremen, or two 
if they like, and take a contract for a given 
piece of public work. Each man in the 
group has an equal interest, and the men 
may elect a new foreman at any time they 
desire. The workers obtain m this way 
not only a fair day's wage for a fair day's 
work, but secure for themselves also the 
profits that went to the contractor under 
the old system.^ Labor is put on a higher 



1 At first the men were asked to orffanize in 
xxarties of about 50 each and select trustees, all 
the men to have an equal interest, and wages and 
profits to be divided equally. The plan worked 
well frow the start, but experience showed that 
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plane, for every man is a contractor and 
j^rtner in the profits and the controL 
The expenses of superintendence are 
diminished, as every partner is practi- 
cally an overseer watching the rest, and 
the drunkenness, idleness, or ineffidencv 
of one would diminish the income of all. 
Elderly, delicate or inefficient men, 
who found it difficult or impossible to get 
work with the contractors, are able to 
combine in codperative groups and help 
each other to make whatever they may 
be able, without cutting down the earn- 
ings of able-bodied workers. Thus there 
naturally arises a sort of classification of 
both the work and the men, the lighter 
work being given to the aged and least 
capable, and the heavier work to the 
strong and able-bodied. 

MINISTER SBDDON AND THB ABUSBS OF 
THB CONTRACTOR SYSTEM. 

The new system is largely due to the 
sense, energy, sympathy, and insight of 
the Hon. Richard J. Seddon, who was 
then Minister of PubHc Works. He 
found the old contractor system full of 
evils and abuses. If the contractor made 
a good bargain with the government, he 
reaped large profits at the expense of 
labor and the taxpayer. If he made a 
bad bargain and became a loser, he might 
fail to pay his workmen or other creditors. 
Altho subletting was forbidden, there was 
nevertheless in practise a system of sub- 
letting which amounted to a sweating 
system of the most flagrant and baleful 
diaracter. The contractors would take 
work at prices out of which they could 
not make a legitimate profit, and then 
sublet at sweating rates, m order to make 
mone^ at the expense of the workmen. 
Sometimes the people witnessed the ex- 
asperating spectacle of a chief contractor 



large groups did not work so harmoniotisly as was 
desired and now the parties generallydo not exceed 
10 or 12 men, and do not probably average much 
over 6. Instead of trustees, the men select one or 
two "headmen " or foremen. The foreman receives 
all the money, signs the receiots, and is resoonsi- 
ble for the proper carrying on of the work. A 
foreman may be removed by a majority of the 
group, or the Government Engineer in charge 
of the work may depose him, if the interests of 
the work demand it, and call on the party to 
elect another. The Engineer is also authorized 
to discharge any member of the group for cause. 
If a codperator is ill, his place is held open, or he 
may send a substitute. If one stops without ill- 
ness or other sufficient cause, he has no claim 
after the day he quits, nor can he be received 
back without consent of all the men in the group. 
The Government orovides trucks, rails, bar- 
rows, tents and tools free, exceot picks, shovels, 
and axes. Explosives (exceot liquor) are also 
provided by the Government, but the cost is 
charged to the men. The cost of repairing the 
plant and tools is also borne by the men. The 
work done is measured monthly, and payment 
made in cash to the foreman. The hours of labor 
are limited to 48 per week, and the men are not 
encouraged to work beyond that time. (Special 
article in the New Zealand Year Book for 1894; 
see also Journal Statis. Soc, VoL 55, article by 
Sir Robert Stout.) 



making a large profit while his sub-con- 
tractors were rumed and workmen and 
merchants left tmpaid. 

Another scheme of the contractors was 
to put an extra |good man or two in each 
gang, pay them special wages by private 
agreement, and have them set a killing 
pace for the other men. They would also 
establish stores, and sell groceries and 
liquor to soak up the wages of the men, 
fleecing them of a double profit, one on 
the contract, and the other through the 
sale of ^oods at unfair prices, the work- 
men bemg obliged to pay at the con- 
tractor's stores either because there were 
no others near, or for fear of losing their 
places if they dealt elsewhere. More- 
over the men who worked for the con- 
tractors were not permanentlv settled on 
the land, but were compelled to migrate 
when the work was done, and therefore 
constituted a floating, unsettled popula- 
tion. The contractor often brought men 
with him and others would be attracted 
by the news of the improvement, then 
the work would be finished and the district 
would find a threefold labor problem on 
its hands — its own laborers, those the 
contractor brought, and those who had 
come to the district of their own accord 
to take part in the new work. 

Besides all this, the State received a 
poor return for its investment, for some 
contractors scamped the jobs or furnished 
poor materials, and the men took no in- 
terest in the work and therefore did not 
work rapidly or well, and the result was 
unfair and expensive construction. The 
Government was at a f luther disadvantage 
because it could not control the work — 
could not hasten, retard, postpone or stop 
it. Strikes occtUTed among contract 
workmen, keeping expensive plants and 
machinery idle, mteitering with public 
business, and causing serious delay and 
waste. 

ADVANTAGBS OP THB COSpBRATIVB PI*AN. 

As fast as the codperative system has 
been applied these evils have disappeared. 
The Government buys the best materials 
and the men work with new energy bom 
of interest and responsibility. The earn- 
ings of the cooperators are much greater 
than the wages under the contractor 
sjrstem. 

Many workers make 50 cents to $1 a 
day beyond what they used to get, and 
laborers of the vigorous sort, formerly 
employed by the contractors Cwho as a 
rule took only the strongest men) are 
able to double their former pay. Yet the 
work has not, in any instance, cost the 
State more than it would cost by the pre- 
vious method, and in nearly every case 
work done on the cooperative plan has 
cost the State less than it would have cost if 
let in the old way; and the work is of better 
qualty than that done by the contractor. 
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Another advantage to the State is that 
cooperation gives the Government com- 
plete control over its expenditure. The 
department can suspend operations at any 
time it sees fit without any liability for 
damages, while under the contract sys- 
tem this could not be done without m- 
curring claims from the contractors for 
compensation. Under the old plan the 
expenditure under large contracts was 
bound to go on, even tho a shrinkage of 
revenue, or unexpected demand for ftmds 
in other directions, might make a post- 
ponement most desirable. Under co- 
operation the Government may carry on 
the work more leisurely or discontinue it 
altogether on reasonable notice to the 
men. And on the other hand it reserves 
the right to increase the numbers e Ji ployed 
on any work, so that in case of emergency 
it may push the work as rapidly as 
possible. 

The danger of litigation, an item of 
considerable importance under the old 
S3rstem, is practically abolished under 
cooperation. And the cooperative sys- 
tem has been found to conduce to public 
safety, especially in the case of railwajrs. 

Publicity is still another advantage of 
codperation. Everything is done in the 
daylight. Through time sheets, engi- 
neers' reports and monthly accounts, the 
public, the workers, and their friends may 
know the ins and outs of the whole sys- 
tem. No secrecy is possible, and none is 
sought. 

So the Commonwealth secures pub- 
licity, safety from litigation and labor 
troubles, better materials, better work- 
manship, and better citizenship. It does 
not have its work scamped, or its tax- 
payers defrauded, or its working classes 
illtreated, or the fair distribution oj 
wealth disturbed, and it retains complete 
control over its own business. 

The success of the cooperators is mainly 
due: first, to free selection — they are 
voluntary associates, coming together in 
groups of their own accord and not by 
the orders of a boss; second, to partner- 
ship contract, with its equality, independ- 
ence, and responsibility, in place of wage 
hire without share in the control, or any 
responsibility beyond obedience to a 
master; third, to pay in proportion to 
performance, which, added to responsi- 
bility and share in control, gives the men 
the deepest interest in their work; fourth 
to the assurance of good pay, and the 
certainty of getting all they earn, secure 
from any contractor's frauds or bank- 
ruptcies; and fifth, to good treatment 
and just deaUng by the Department.' 



As an example of the spirit in whihc the 
system is administered, I quote the fol- 
lowing from the special article in the 
New Zealand Year Book for 1894, p. 235: 
"If it is shown after a fair trial of any 
work, that capable workmen are nut able 
to earn reasonable rates upon it, the 
prices paid can, with the approval of the 
Rngineer-in-Chief, be increased, so long 
as the Department is satisfied that the 
wurk is not costing more than it would 
have cost if let by contract at ordinary 
fair-paying prices." 

PREDICTIONS AND RESULTS. 

The opponents of the new departtu^ 
predicted that political pressure would 
be brought to prevent the discharge of 
employees, and to make work for the 
sake of giving employment; that the work 
would prove more expensive than thatt 
done by private contract; and that the 
systtem would be found inefficient. AU 
these predictions have proved to be mis- 
taekn, and the cooperative system has 
grown in favor with the Government 
and the people year by year. 

As early as 1894 the Colon3r's Official 
Year Book said: "The bulk of the rail- 
way and road work and much of the btiild- 
ing work of New Zealand is now carried 
on under the cooperative system. The 
method has been found as well adapted 
for the laying of the rails and constructing 
station buildings as for the earth works, 
culverts, etc., which were first attempted." 

In 1893 Minister Seddon applied the 
method to the construction of public 
buildings. In 1896 the system was car- 
ried a step farther by the application 
of it to the building of an iron bridge, an 
experiment which proved eminently suc- 
cessful. The Land Department has also 
adopted the cooperative principle: 

'' With the exception of a .few special 
items," say^ a recent Land Report, "all 
of the work done by the Department has 
been on the co6p)erative system." Last 
year (1901) as many as 5,600 men were 
employed cooperatively by the Public 
Works and Land Departments — 3,000 
in the former, and 2,600 in the latter. 

The net results are the elevation of 
labor; public work of better quality and 
lower cost to the State; and the ehmina- 
tion of the contractor and his profits. 



s The charge has been made in England that 
employment on the public works in Hew Zealand 
is often a political reward. Like many other 
things said m Bngland about Hew Zealand, this 
^arge b false. Political favoritism does not 
exist and would not be tolerated. The Officers 



of tfhe Labor Burtau who select the men neither 
know nor care what a man's opinions are. Such 
a thing as boycotting a man for holding Conser> 
vative opinions has never been known in the 
history of New Zealand's Liberal Government. 
In gtving employment married men have the 
preference overbachelors, and men living in the 
neighborhood over those from a distance. The 
personal character of the men, their qualifica- 
tions as workmen, and their need, are alsu con- 
sidered. One who has long been out of work is 
preferred to one who has just ended a term of 
public employment. Other things being equal, 
claims for work are determined by balot in the 
presence of men. 
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The effects on character and wealth- 
diffusion are incalculable. Codperation 
is industrial democracy in place of wage 
subjection; brotherhood instead of mas- 
tery. 

Arch-Deacon Langley of the Unem- 
ployed Advisory Board of New South 
"^aJes,* visited New Zealand in 1899 
and investigated the cooperative system, 
and made a most favorable report, stat- 
ing among other things, that there had 
been no unemployed agitation in New 
Zealand in the eight years that had elapsed 
since the adoption of the codperative 
method in pubUc works. 

TBS OOVBRNMBNT TBACHBS THB PARMfiRS 
COdPERATION. 

The Government not only emplo>[s 
the codperative method in its own busi- 
ness, but docs its best to encourage 
farmers and workingmen to apply the 
same system in their affairs. 

It has set itself systematically at work 
to teach the people codperation.* It 
distributes literattu-e, and sends out lec- 



• New South Wales and Victoria have intro- 
diioed the cooperative system of imblic works, 
and all the colonies are displacin£ the contractor 
system with direct construction oy the Govern- 
ment. 

* The State is not only the largest landlord and 
principal employer, but the chief agricultural 
teacher and adviser. An Agricultural Depart- 
ment, organized by John McKenzie in 1892. 
agricultural colleges, state farms, experimental 
crop and poultry stations, lectures, literature, 
and loans, do the work. Thousands of farmers 
visit the experimental stations every year, and 
tons of leaflets are distributed throughout the 
islands, but travelinfr instructors and lecturers 
are found more effective still. Next to the dairy 
lecturers, the best results, perhaps, have been 
attained by the three fruit experts, who traverse 
^e Colony every year, inspecting, advising, and 
lecturing. Every animal slaughtered is inspected 
and condemned if unfit for food, — 2.8 per cent 
of the cattle and .11 of 1 per cent of tne sheep 
are found tainted with tuberculosis. Herds and 
flocks are also examined in the Adds, and the 
flocks of New Zealand, and Australia, too, have 
been cleansed of scab. 

Sir Julius Vogel says: "Special officers give 
instruction and advice to farmers with regard to 
dturying produce, and fruit and forest culture. 
A portion of the duty of other officers, such as 
stock inspectors, rabbit inspectors, and veterinary 
inspectors, is to advise the farmers how to treat 
stock and keep animals free from disease, and, 
in the case of rabbits, how to destroy them. 
These advisory officers have been of great assist- 
ance to farmers." (Fortnightly Review, 1893, 
Vol. 59, p. 137.) 

A great change has taken place in the last 
twelve years. Prior to 1890, it is said, in New 
Zealand if any one asked the Government for 
information on a matter calling for agricultural 
science, the question was sent to the Colonial 
Geologist. If the inquiry related to insects, the 
geologist took counsel of a certian telegraph 
clerk. If the derk was puzzled, the matter was 
referred to the Registrar of the New Zealand 
University. Hardly a cargo of grass seed was 
landed that did not contain a mixture of weeds, 
thistles, burr, sweetbrier, cats-ear, cape-weed, 
sorrel, furse, and other rubbish which spread 
over the islands and added themselves to the 
farmers' worries. Animal pests also multiplied 
with little sdentfic effort for their control. The far- 
mer did not own the Govrenment. But now the 
farmers do own the Government, and it codper- 



turers to talk to the people on this all- 
important subject. Codperative dairying 
is the specialty. The Chief Dairy In- 
spector showed in his report, Tune, 1892, 
that the special work of the Government 
was already having marked effect. He 
says that "New Zealand butter which 
last year (1891) was quoted in London at 
£1 los. to £2 below the Danish brands, 
has during the past season b^n quoted 
at about the highest figures in the Lon- 
don market." It was shown that in the 
creameries 27J lbs. (or 2J gallons) of 
fairly good milk produces i pound of 
butter, which averages 4 cents a potmd 
more in price than ordinary farmers' 
butter, while it takes 33 lbs. (or 3 gallons) 
of milk in the old way, with pans and 
skimming and the common chum, to 
make the same quantity, showing 50 
per cent more returns from milk put 
mto the dairy. If the dairy is codpera- 
tive these profits go to the farmers. It 
is the business of the Chief Inspector to 
visit factories and give addresses on the 
benefits of codperative dairying. 

If a company, or association of farmers 
in any locality wish to establish a cream- 



ates with them effectively for the mtppression of 
animal and vegetable i)e8ta, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the organization and develop- 
ment of agriculture, horticulture, and dairying. 

New Zealand spends 50 cents a year for eadi 
inhabitant on agriculture; the Umted Kingdom 
spends 1 cent, Australia 27 cents, France 22 
cents, Switzerland 18, Prussia 16, Italy 8, and the 
United States 10 cents — New Zealand's national 
expenditure for agriculture is the highest in the 
world, that of the United SUtes b the lowest 
among advanced nations, except England's. It 
is no wonder that English agriculture caimot 
even hold its own markets, when only a one-cent 
interest is taken in it by the nation. In the 
United States the national contribution to Agri- 
culture is 5 cents per head of the pomdation, 
and the State contributions average a uttle leas 
than 5 cents per head on the returns received 
from 33 States, including most of those making 
large appropriations on this line: Massachusetts 
spends 7 cents per capita. New York 8^, Pennsyl- 
vania 3, Delaware, Missouri, and Kenttuiky 1, 
Vermont 2, Illinois and Ohio 2^, Maine, Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, West Virginia 3, New Jersey i d 
Arkansas 4, Virgin a 4^, Wisconsin, Mic^ig^ui, 
North Carolina, 5 Iowa ^, New Hampshire, 
Mississippi 6, Rhode Island, Louisiana, 9, Florida 
9i, Oregon 11, Utah 13, Wyoming 14, North 
Dakota 40, etc. 

In the United States as in New Zealand, 
Government does not confine its educational 
efforts in this field to agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations, and publications, but sends out 
lecturers from the colleges, scientific and practibal 
dairymen, veterinaries, experts in forestry, etc 
For example, if a farmer wants to know how to 
make the most out of his woodland he can send 
word to theNational Bureau of Forestry and a 
Government Forester will come to him, go through 
his timber with him, mark the trees that 
can be cut without injury to the forest, explain 
the principles of forestry to the owner of the wood* 
land, so lliat he will know how to take the ripe 
trees that can be spared each year, and help the 
young growth to rapid and wnolesome develop- 
ment, so as to get the greatest possible income 
from the land without diminishing the perma- 
nent value of the forest. (For an excellent ac- 
count of this work in clear and simple language, 
see "The Government and the Woodlot," by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Forestry in the Youth's 
Companion, March 26, 1903, n. 147.) 
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cry, the Agricultural Department will 
send an In^pecor to look over the ground, 
and if he finds the farmers have suffi- 
cient cows and a certain amount of capi- 
tal, plans and specifications will be sup- 
plied, and the Government will advance 
money up to $10,000 to the company or 
association to help them get land, build- 
ings and machinery. 

THS GOVSRNMBNT AS COMMISSION MER- 
CHANT. 

Cooperation does not end with the pro- 
cess of manufacture. When the butter 
and cheese are ready for shipment, the 
Government will receive, grade, pack, 
ship, and sell it. It will do the same with 
meat, poultry, rabbits, fruits, vegetables, 
etc. It supplies cold storage free; it 
makes advances to the farmers on their 
produce; sends it to the London market; 
aells it at the best possible terms; collects 
the funds, and returns them to the pro- , 
ducers less the cost of marketing. 

Here is a commission merchsmt who 
gives bade the whole profit to his cus- 
tomers, keeping only the actual expenses 
of the business he transacts. All the 
farmer has to do is to deliver his stuff at 
the nearest railway station. The Gov- 
ernment with its railroads, warehouses 
and shipping offices does the rest all the 
way to England and back. 

The fsumer may send his chickens, 
ducks, and goslings to the Department 
alive if he chooses, and the Government 
will IriU, dress, grade, pack, freeze, ship, 
insure, sell, and remit — all according to 
a schedule of charges ftunished the ship- 
per in advance. The following item 
trom a New Zealand newspaper illustrates 
the situation. 

"The Agricultural Department has 
decided to make its first shipment of 
poultry to London in February. The 
Department has arranged to kill and 
drc^ all birds sent to the depots to be 
established at each of the four chief ports 
and it will also be willing to send them 
to the home market at the risk of the 
owners. A small charge will be made 
for killing, dressing, and packing. The 
cost of shipping the birds to London will 
be equally reasonable.** 

The grading of produce, which origi- 
nated in New 2^aland, was at first re- 
g^ded as an infringement of private 
rights, but shippers soon foimd that it 
was of great advantage to get notice at 
once of defects in butter or other products 
so as to correct them immediately, in- 
stead of continuing to ship a poor article 
to England the whole season, with danger 
of loss on inferior and perhaps unsalable 
goods. 

Before the State went into the shipping 
business, the small producer was prac- 
tically unable to reach the great markets 
of the world, because the ship freights 



and insurance on small shipments were 
so high. But the government gathers 
up the small lots and ships them as one 
big consignment, and so obtains the lowest 
possible freight rates, and the highest 
market prices for the farmer and fruit 
growers and dairymen. 

If the produce sent to the Government 
warehouses is too poor for export, the 
Department will market it at home. So 
the farmer is in no danger of having his 
products thrown back on his hands a total 
loss. 

During the summer months, when there 
is little export business, the cold-storage 
rooms are rented to butchers and pro- 
duce dealers, which helps them, and en- 
ables the Government to make an income 
and keep its employees at work instead 
of closing up. 

New 2^1and maintains a produce 
agency in London, and it is proposed that 
the Colony should establish a Government 
warehouse there, and open a store in 
every important town in England for 
the sale of New Zealand products. The 
Minister of Agriculture in Victoria recom- 
mends that all the Australian Colonies 
should unite to build big stores in London 
and estabUsh produce exchanges in various 
parts of the city. 

New Zealand and South Australia are 
both considering the establishment of 
lines of State steamships to carry their 
products to European markets at the 
actual cost of transportation. The 
Premiers of the Colonies favor this plan. 

Premier Seddon beUeves that the co- 
dperation and pubtic ownership together 
are able to take care of the troublesome 
problems of the modem industrial sys- 
tem. While waiting for the nationaliza- 
tion of the coal mines, he appUed the 
cooperative principle with good effect by 
leasing a coal mine that was under the 
control of the State to a Miners' Trade 
Union to be worked by them coopera- 
tively. And the nationalization of the 
mines and forests, roads, railways, and 
steamships, telephones and telegraphs, 
post and express, banks, land, insurance, 
etc., is itself, in a true democracy, only a 
wider form of codperation. 



Chapter XXXII. 

RAILWAYS FOR SERVICE. 
In 1894, the glory year of land resiunp- 
tion, Government loans to farmers, 
nationalization of credit, labor legisla- 
tion and judicialization of strikes and 
lockouts, still another most important 
move was made through a vital change 
in the national railway policy. The com- 
mission system inaugurated in 1887, 
under which the roads were put in the 
hands of Railroad Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the assent 
of Parliament, and not removable during 
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thdr 5-yeai term of office except for 
misconduct, did not prove satisfactory 
hi New Zealand. 

The Commissioners managed the roads 
with a view to making a good financial 
report. They aimed at profit. It was 
charged in Parliament and out of it that 
rates were so high that fire-wood went to 
waste in the forest and potatoes rotted 
in the fields, while people in the cities 
were cold and hungrv in the years of 
depression; that goods were frequently 
hauled more cheaply by wagon than by 
rail; that while rates were reduced some- 
what now and then, it was done by re- 
ducing wages; that the pay of the men 
was cut, while the salaries of high-priced 
officials were increased; that boys were 
employed to an extent unknown before — 
and ^few Zealand does not like the spec- 
tacle of idle men and busy children; that 
the Railway employees were in constant 
agitation, while the Postoffice men, who 
were under direct control of the Minister, 
were tranquil; that in the strike of 1890, 
the Commissioners acted in codperation 
with the great shipping monopoly and 
the AsKxnation of Emplovers, and refused 
to grant the request of tne Railroad men 
for an interview to arrange terms of 
peace; that the Commissioners refused for 
years to recognize the Union of the men, 
and afterwards went to the other ex- 
treme of allowing a few union officers to 
boss the service. 

The Commissioners were honest, but 
they were simply Railroad men, running 
the roads to maJce money for the Treas- 
ury. It was a commercial system, and 
its managers, during their continuance 
in office were almost as much beyond the 
reach of the people as are the managers 
of our private roads. The treatment of 
shippers was almost as arbitrarv as the 
treatment of employees. Even the public 
safety was not well cared for. Ps^ssengers 
traveled with nervous apprehension over 
bridges which had to be propped up, and 
where screws could be seen to be one-third 
rusted through. The Commi.ssioners made 
contracts without asking for bids, ordered 
supplies abroad that could have been 
furnished by New Zealand finns. 

Public indignation became intense. 
The air was full of complaints. The 
Commissioners were denounced as "monop- 
olists" and "irresponsible despots." The 
Board was estabhshed ostensibly because 
of dissatisfaction with former methods, 
but the dissatisfaction with the direct 
system of management in 1887 was noth- 
ing compared to the dissatisfaction with 
the Commissioner system in 1893. 

The abolition of the Commission was 
made an issue of the campaign of '93, and 
the people, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, elected representatives pledged to 
put the roads under direct control of the 
Minister of Railways and the Parliament, 



and bring the railroads within speaking 
distance of the people. 

In 1894 this change was accomplished, 
and since then New Zealand has had real 
pubhc ownership of her railways. They 
are in the hands of the elective Govern- 
ment, and that, in fact as well as in name, 
represents the whole people. 

HOW THS GOV8RNM8NT HANDLSS THS 
RAILWAYS. 

The result is that the roads are no longer 
run primarily for profit, but for service; and 
the men are treated with the considera- 
tion due to i)artners in the business. 

The Premier and the Blinister of Rail- 
ways have announced it as the definite 
pohcy of the Government that all profits 
above the 3 per cent needed for interest 
on the railway debt shall be returned to 
the people in lower rates and better ac- 
commodations.^ 

The report of the Blinister of Railways 
for 1899 announced a reduction of 30 
per cent on ordinary farm products and 
40 per cent on butter ana cheese, etc 
These concessions amotmted to one- 
seventh of the receipts — equivalent to a 
reduction of $150,000,000 on the yearly 
freight rates in the United States. In 
1900 the new Minister of Railways, Mr. 
Ward, announced, a general lowering of 
passenger fares as the first fruits of his ad- 
tration. "The annotmcement was re- 
ceived with cheers by the audience — 
stockholders in the roads." 

From 1895, when the roads came into 
the control of the Liberal Government, 
to April, 1903, the reductions are estimated 
&t 92,350,000, an amount nearly equal 
to half the total receipts in 1895, and 
as the Minister says, "truly a stupendous 
amount to have been given away in con- 
cessions by way of (voluntary) reductions 
to the users of the State railways."* 

July 8, 1902, Minister Ward in making 
the Financial Statement announced stiU 
further reductions amounting to $200,- 
000 a year, or over 2 per cent on the 



1 The sentiment in favor of usins the railways 
as a means of settlement and national develop* 
ment, is so strong that any proposal to run the 
roads for profit, even so far as to orovide a fund 
for the extension of the railway system, has no 
chance in New Zealand. It is thought better to 
have low rates and raise the money for new roads, 
etc., by taxation. In fact, the value to the 
country of cheap transportation is so highly es- 
timated by some that they would have the roads 
operated below cost, or even run the railways 
free, defraying all expenses out of general taxa- 
tion as in case of ordinary roads, fire service, 
education, etc. 

s The Minister of Railways says that the 
"enormous concessions given in regard to passen- 
ger fares in the last two or three years have in* 
creased the traffic on the railways enormously, 
and the results have paid the Colony, and after 
the returns for the coming year showed the work- 
ings of the new reductions already decided upon, 
he looked forward confidently to making still 
further large reductions in passenger fares. 
(N. Z. Hansard, VoL 122, p. 16.) 
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gross receipts last year.' An equiva- 
lent reduction in the United States would 
mean a concession of $30,000*000 a year 
to railway users, but our roads have been 
increasing their rates in recent years 
instead of diminishing them, and the 
average receipts per ton-mile and pas- 
senger mile have risen. 

NO SPBCIAL FAVORS FOR BIG SHIPPERS, 
CORPORATIONS OR COMBINGS. 

Care is taken in New Zealand that 
small men shall not be put at a disad- 
vantage. The State roads carry 400 
pounds at the same rate as the ton-rate 
or the train-load rate, and one bale of 
wool goes at the same rate as a thousand. 
No such thin^ is known in New Zealand 
as the lowenng of rates to a shipper 
because of the great size of his shipments. 
A traffic officer when asked if a man 
could not get a lower rate if he shipped 
a thousand tons, replied, ''No, not if he 
shipped ten million!" 

Au the rates are made by the manage- 
ment openly. There are no secret modi- 
fi<»tions of the tariff. There may be a 
variation on schedule rates to equalize 
a long haul, or enable a distant mine or 
factory to reach the market in condition 
to compete with nearer rivals, but the 
total char^ is never lower than the rate 
that IS given to others for the same 
aervice. 

THB RAII^WAYS AND THE CHILDRKN. 

The State roads are used to advance 
the cause of education. Children in the 
primary grades are carried free to school. 
Older children pay $2.50 to $5.00, accord- 
ing to age, for a tluree-month season- 
tidset up to 60 miles. This gives them 
a possible 120 miles a day for three to 
tix cents, in rotmd numbers, or 20 to 40 
miles for a cent. If a child ^oes in and 
out six miles each day, he ndes twelve 
miles for three cents. 

Excursions for school children are ar- 
fanged at the rate of fifty cents for a 
hundred miles out and back — 200 miles 
for fifty cents, or 4 miles for a cent. For 
teachers and pupils above fifteen years 
of age the charj^e is $1 for the same dis- 
tance. The Minister figures that the 
Department loses on these trips at four 
miles for a cent, but he justifies the low 
mtes for school and factory excursions 
on the erotmd that "from an educational 
point of view very marked and beneficial 



• New Zealand Hansard, Vol. 120, p. 149; "It 
k with a great deal of pleasure. " said the Minister, 
"that I intimate that the Government has 
decided to make further reductions this year 
upon wool freights and passenger fares; also in 
rates for small lots of dairy produce, butter, cheese 
eggs, bacon, poultry, and honey; in the mini- 
mum of artifioal manures from 30 cwt. to 5 cwt. ; 
and in the extension of the period of free return 
of stnd horses, cattle, and sheep. These conces- 
iftoas represent in round figures a reduction in 
fates of at least jC40,000 per annum. 



results must follow," thus subordinating 
the lower forms of wealth to the higher. 
By these excursions the country children 
come to town, where they are receievd 
by school committees, who conduct them 
over museums, newspaper offices, gas 
works, ocean steamers, etc., and explain 
everything. A thousand city children 
see fields of waving yellow wheat reaped 
and bound; see orchards, forests, moim- 
tains, lakes and glaciers; look over sheep 
runs and cattle ranches; view dairy- 
farms smd creameries; and learn about the 
coimtry and the life of the country people. 
There is no educative force superior to 
well-directed travel, especially in youth, 
when the senses and observing powers, 
as well as curiosity, open-mindedness, 
and intellectual assimilation, are at their 
keenest. 

The Railway Report for 1902 says: 
"School, factory, etc., and holiday ex- 
cursion tickets were introduced by the 
Government in 1896, and have been a most 
pronounced success. The number of 
passengers is nearly double, and the 
revenue 2i times greater than in 1896." 

Books are carried by the Government 
to and from libraries at one-fourth the 
parcel rates; and newspapers, three 
pounds 75 miles two cents, any distance 
six cents, eleven pounds any distance 
fifty cents. 

The interests of labor are well guarded. 
Workingmen's tickets in and out from 
the principal points are sold at 2 shillings 
a week,* or twelve rides for 48 cents, 
within any ordinary reasonable distance. 
Workmen going ten or twelve miles out, 
as many do, travel about 3 miles for a 
cent, or a 4 cent fare each way. The 
roads are used at cost or less to redistrib- 
ute the unemployed and to settle the 
people on the land. The Railway De- 
partment works in harmony with the 
Labor Department, and men are carried 
to points where their labor is needed, 
and, if necessary, their fares are advanced 
and they may pay them back to the 
Government from their earnings when 
they are able. 

In time of depression the Government 
makes special efforts to provide work on 
the railways. Instead of building too 
fast in the boom-times and helping to 
produce a panic, it reserves its construc- 
tion, so far as reasonably possible, for 
seasons when men are in need of employ- 
ment. By so doing it not only aids labor 



* They must go before 8 a. m., but may return 
at any time. On an ordinary suburban run a 
week's travel, in and out each day, starting after 
8, costs 4s. 6d. ($1.08), so that the concession to 
the working people is a 55 per cent deduction. 
Any one. whether a worker or not, may buy the 
2s. weekly tickets, but the concession was made 
for workers, and is chiefly used by them, tiie 8 
o'dock proviso practically limiting it to them. 
Last year (1901) the Department sold about 
50,000 of these weekly subburan tickcU.j 
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and the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, but it ^ets its road built more cheaply 
than if built in busier times and on the 
upward slope of the market. 

Another plan to assist the working 
people, in which railways have a promi- 
nent part, relates to the abolition of the 
contractor, and the substitution of direct 
employment under the cooperative sys- 
tem already discussed in a precedmg 
section. 

If the railway employees have any 
grievance, the Arbitration Court stands 
ready to redress it whenever the men 
choose to use their privileges under the 
Arbitration Act; or they may rely on 
■ their own special Railway Appeal Boards. 
Each of the two boards (one for the North 
Island and one for the Middle Island) 
consists of three members, one app>ointed 
by the Governor, one chosen by the oflfi- 
cers, and one elected by the men. Every 
railway employee has a right to vote for 
a member of the Board, and to bring anv 
question before it in regard to dismissal, 
reduction of wages, or any other matter 
that comes up between him and the manage- 
ment. Three appeals against decisions 
of the Railway Department were heard 
last year (1901) by the Appeal Boards; 
and the men were successful in two of the 
cases. Railway employees in New Zea- 
land do not have to remain silent in case 
of pievance, nor do they have to take 
their complaints before a superintendent 
or manager independent of them and op- 
posed in interest to them. 

The railway force is thoroly classified, 
and appointments and promotions are 
made under regulations calculated to 
secure efficiency and give merit its deserts. 
There is an educational qualification, 
and every applicant for a place on the 
railway must produce his school certifi- 
cate. He cannot get a job, even as 
laborer, unless he gives evidence of a rea- 
sonable education. Examinations must 
be passed for promotion. Other things 
equal, promotions are made with regard 
to priority and length of service, but an 
able man may be jumped over his in- 
feriors, if they are not well fitted for the 
work that has to be done. 

Sirce 1896 the Government has given 
the men a considerable increase of pay, 
amounting in some cases to over 60 per 
cent of the former wages. 

Old age pensions and special railway 
superannuation and relief funds for re- 
tirement on part pay tipon incapacity, 
relief in case of sickness, aid to family, 
etc.. help to ease the lot of the railway 
workers. 

The farmers' interests are carefully 
considered by the railway management, 
as indeed they should be, since the farm- 
ers are the principal stockholders of the 
roads and the most important element 
in the Commonwealth. Lime and cer- 



tain fertilizers and animals, specially use- 
ful to farmers, are carried free. Skimmed 
milk is returned from the dairies free. 
Many other things are carried for the 
farmers at exceptionally low rates. In 
the farmer's busy season work on the 
railway is slackened, so that men can go 
to the farms in the harvest time when 
extra hands are needed there. 

A few years ago a snow storm of unusual 
severity occurred in Otago, destroying 
a very large munber of sheep. The loss 
was so great that many of the ranchmen 
were threatened with ruin, but the rail- 
way rates on sheep were reduced to 
allow the farmers to restock their runs 
at very low cost. In this way the De- 
partment not only rescued the settlers, 
but also saved the Land Department 
from heavy loss through the probable 
inability of many of the damaged farmers 
to pay their rents. And even the rail- 
ways, tho the Minister thought they would 
lose, did not suffer by the transaction, 
for the increased traffic more than made 
up for the lower charges. 

Walker, a keen olwerver of conserva- 
tive tendencies, says: "The railways are 
worked, so far as consonant with national 
interests, for the direct benefit of pro- 
ducers." 

In the case of private railways usually 
a few men secure not only the profits ctf 
transportation, but those which come 
from a rise in the value of land along the 
railways.^ New Zealand keeps these, 
so far as possible, for the people, and it 
is a most important source of public 
wealth. It is estimated that every dollar 
spent on the railways give twice that 
amount in the increased value of the land. 
The rise of value resulting from the build- 
ing of new roads is frequently much 
greater than this. The Official Year 
Book for 1 90 1 discussing the Public 
Works policy of 1870 and the Govern- 
ment railroads, says: "The efifect on 
the whole has been to increase enormously 
the value of landed property; land whidi 
before the construction of railways was 
valued at £1 to £2 per acre, having been 
subsequently sold at prices varying 
from i^io to £20 per acre." 

Private roads must have immediate 
profits, for the stockholders want divi- 
dends and want them now; but public 
roads can spend for years more than they 
receive, and yet their owners may obtain 
ample returns, not merely from the edu- 
cational, political, and social disadvan- 
tages of the public system, but through 
the development of their industries and 
the increase of general values. 

B This was the case in New Zealand to a large 
extent as to land values till recent years. But 
now the land around new stations, about which 
towns and cities are likely to arow up, is held by 
the State for future lease or sale after the rise of 
value following the railway development has 
been realized ..,,.,. .^; 
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When the people want a new railway in 
any part of the country they petition the 
Minister, and pledge their Representatives 
in Parliament to work for it. If the Minis- 
ter approves he introduces abill, and if 
Parliament approves, the road is built. 
Parliament acts on the initiativeof the 
Minister, and he apts on the initiative 
of the people. 

Log-rolling among members to get new 
lines, political pressiu*e by Representa- 
tives to get jobs for their friends, manipu- 
lation of roads to favor individuals or 
sections of the country, the soUd railway 
vote keeping a corrupt administration 
•in office forever, and other difficulties 
hypothetically attached to Public Owner- 
ship by its opponents, have not material- 
ized in New Zealand, and are not Ukely to 
manifest themselves to any serious extent 
where the Government, as well as the rail- 
road is really ownedands, operated by the 
people. Where political rings and bosses 
are m control, these evils are very likely to 
occur: but where the common people hsLve 
actual control, the administration is prac- 
tic^illy sure to be honest. Even under the 
Commissioners in New Zealand there was 
no dishonest management. 

There has been no poUtical corruption 
and no trouble with the patronage. 
There are no passes for politicians and 
their friends, and no discriminating freight 
rates, or low charges for persons with a 
pull. Even the Oil Trust could not get 
a rebate in New Zealand. The crimes 
against honest trading, and the still 
greater crimes against honest legislation, 
which have been such serious elements in 
the railway problem in the United States, 
are wholly unknown there. New Zealand 
has never paid dividends on watered rail- 
way stock, nor excessive interest on bonds. 
The roads have cost about $40,000 a mile, 
and the rates are fixed so as to cover just 
expenses and interest. 

There is a strong sentiment in favor of 
adopting the zone system, which has 
proved so successful in Austria-Hungary 
and Rtissia, and which, it is claimed, was 
proposed in New Zealand by Mr. Vaile 
long before its adoption in Europe, but 
has not been tried in its birth place yet, 
owing apparently to the fact the owner's 
demands and peculiarities make it very 
difficult for the authorities to reach an 
agreement with him. The Railway Min- 
ister and many members of Parliament 
have declared themselves in favor of 
giving the system a trial with both goods 
and passenger traffic under conditions that 
may be easily met. And the manage- 
ment is naking gradual approaches to 
the zone system, or applications of the 
principle involved in it. through uniform 
excursion and commutation rates over 
considerable areas, and the division of the 
whole passenger traffic, in connection 
with the recent reductions for long-dis- 



tance travel, into three stages correspond- 
ing with the distance zones, (i) within 
50 miles, (2) from 50 to 100 miles, (3) 
beyond too miles. 

In 1895 the Government took over the 
Midland Railway, the principal private sjrs- 
tem then remaining in the country. The 
length of the Government lines open for 
traffic March, 1902, is 2,235 miles. In ad- 
dition to this, there are 88 miles of private 
railway, namely the Wellington and Mana- 
watu Railway, 84 miles, and the Kaitan- 
gata Railway Company's Une, 4 miles. 

Accidents are few in New Zealand, the 
care for safety being greater than the 
average with us. But the service is in- 
ferior to ours,® as is the case all over 
the world both in private and public 
systems.* Other factors than ownership 
determine the energy and efficiency of 
transport The private management in 
Italy is the worst I have ever seen, and the 
pubUc management in Germany the best, 
outside the United States — in some re- 
spects better even than ours. In the 
hne of machinery and transportation we 
lead the world. But it is agreed on all 
sides that the service of the Government 
lines in New Zealand is much superior 
to that on the private roads, and the same 
thing was true when the private lines in 
the colony were much larger than pres- 
ent. Neither public opinionnor Parliament 
would consider for a moment a proposal 
to sell or lease the Government railways to 
private capitalists on any terms what- 
ever. On the contrary, the movement 
is toward the absorption of the remaining 
private Unes. 

The building of new railways to open up 
the country more completely to settlement 
is going rapidly forward, and the construc- 
tion of through trunk lines in both islands 
to secure more direct and rapid transit 
between the chief points, is bemg pushed 
with special vigor by the people's agent. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
novel phases of railway management in 
New Zealand, is the sort of semi-per- 
petual cross-examination of the head of 
the Department by the people's repre- 
sentatives in ParUament. The House 
acts as a board of directors watching the 
management. "When will the new sta- 
tion at Dunedin be completed?" asks a 
member. "Will the Government try the 
zone-system in the Auckland district?" 
asks another. "Will the Minister con- 
sider the advisability of issuing excursion 
tickets in the winter, good for three months 
so that the dairy hands and farming com- 



« The roadbed, the rolling stock, the speed, and 
the general convenience of travel are not up to 
our best standards, whic*^ is due partly to the 
absence of any such enormous traffic as that 
-which passes between our giant cities creating a 
revenue that justifies a splendid outfit, and part- 
ly to our mechanical superiority over all the rest 
of the world. 
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munity may travel at excursion rates in 
their dull season?" "Will the De- 
partment further reduce the rates on 
sheep?" "When will foot-warmers be 
put in second-class cars on the Wellington 
and Napier Line? I understand they 
have been furnished in the Middle Island, 
and my constituents want to know if they 
are going to have them in their district." 
"What has been done with the ^^400,000 
of railway bonds authorized last year?" 
"How much are the cooperative workers 
on railway construction making now?" 
"Why do the machinists in the railway 
shops get less pay and work longer hours 
than other Government employees?" 

The Minister answers all questions. 
The facts are given to the Representatives 
and to the people. The whole manage- 
ment is open to the daylight. Any 
organization or individual in any part of 
the country may, through his Represen- 
tative, ask the Minister a question and 
get at the facts. The sense and conscience 
of the House and of the people are play- 
ing on the railway management almost 
the whole year through. And if any- 
thing is not right Parliament has the 
power, and being the people's Parliament 
nas the motive also, to fix it in accord 
with the public interest. 

Imagine our railway managements 
subjected to such a cross-questiomng and 
such control! What a scattering there 
would be in the railway ofl&ces, and among 
the shippers, too, if the daylight were 
turned on the railway tariffs and inter- 
loddng interests 1 What a melting of 
our Millionairedom would transpire if 
the railway managers were working for 
the people instead of for themselves and 
little groups of speculating stockholders. 
But it could not be done in America yet, 
for the common people do not own the 
Govemment.""^ That is the first condition. 
So long as industrial magnates may con- 
trol the Government they can control the 
railways either directly or indirectly. In 
New Zealand the common people own 
and operate the Government and are 
therefore able to have the railways man- 
aged in their interest. 



THE 



Chapter XXXIII. 

EXTENDING THE USE OF 
REFERENDUM. 

New Zealand uses the Referendum to a 
considerable extent in local affairs. Not 



' The essence of ownership is control, If rail- 
way kings, trust magnates, and industrial princes 
witii the aid of unscrupulous politicians, control 
the Government in whole or in part, to that 
extent the Government is owned, not by the 
people, but by the monopolists and politicians. 
The initiative and referendum, giving the people 
effective and continuous control, is essential to 
render public ownership of the Ooyemment cer- 
tain and^secure. 



only is the status of the liquor traffic de- 
termined in each district by a local option 
vote, and the form of local taxation made 
to depend on the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, but all loans desired by local 
bodies must be decided on by Referen- 
dum. In State affairs the admirable 
system of direct nominations, question- 
ing, and pledging of candidates, and un- 
partisan balloting, gives the people so 
real and direct a control over the Govern- 
ment that they have not so much need 
of direct legislation in its more definite 
forms as they otherwise would have. 
Every election is a sort of referendum/ 
and the main issues are very fully dis* 
cussed, so that the men elected know 
pretty well what the people want in re- 
spect to the chief questions raised in the 
campai^, and the general policy of the 
legislation to be pursued. In case of 
disagreement between the Ministry and 
the House followed by dissolution of 
Parliament, the issue goes to the people 
in a very direct and vigorous manner. 
Nevertheless, the mixture of issues in- 
cident to ordinary elections, and the po^- 
ble non-conformity of legislative bodies 
to the people's will, espeoally in case of 
the appointive Upper House, make a 
fuller provision for the Referendum very 
desirable. 

Several times a Referendum Bill has 
been introduced in Parliament, and 
in 1 901 the measure was pushed by the 
Government and passed the House by 
an overwhelming majority,' but was re- 
jected in the Senate by a vote of 29 to i. 
In spite of the shortening of the term of 
Senators and the infusion of new mem- 
bers the appointive Senate is not as 
liberal as the elective House, tho it must 
in fairness be noted that the Senate 
stands in a specially delicate relation to 
this bill, sinoe one of the questions likely 
to be referred to the i>eople under its ref- 
erendum provisions, is the question of 
abolishing the Senate itst^lf. 

^ It is a common thing in the New Zealand 
Parliamentary procedure for measures to be 
brought forward by the Ministry, or b3r private 
members, with the idea of securing a discussioii 
that will awaken and direct public interest, and 
then let the matter go over the next election to 
feel the pulse of the people. It is a common 
thing also for members speaking on measures that 
are being pushed for passage during the current 
session, to declare that so important a biU should 
go over the elections, so that the people may 
have an opportunity to express themsdves upon 
it before it is enacted into law. 

2 The growth of sentiment in favor of the 
Referendimi is shown by the votes of successive 
years. In 1893 the vote in the House was 33 to 
20 against, the second reading of the Referen* 
dum Bill; in 1894 it was 24 to 19 against, with 
Premier Seddon, W. P. Reeves. Ward, Cadman 
and other Liberals against it; m 1895 the vote 
was 28 to 14 against it; while in 1901 the vote 
was 44 to 13 in favor, with Premier Seddon push* 
ing the measure, and most of the Liberals with 
him, and in 1902 the vote is 45 to 10 for the 
Referendum with the Government again favoring 
its enactment. 
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One of the arguments for the Referen- 
dum most insisted on both in New Zea- 
land and Australia, is the need for some 
means of overcoming the obstruction of 
the Upper House. It is said that even the 
principal use of a campaign has not 
always been settled by the vote of the 
peopk, the Upper House in some of the 
ookmies refusing to pass bills even when 
the people )md declared for them. Year 
after year, as Premier Seddon declared 
in the Referendum debate of 1901, the 
Legislative Council, or Senate, has turned 
down legislation desired by the people 
and pas^ by the House of Representa- 
tives» and there is at present no way of 
overruling its vote except the clumsy 
l^an of packing the Upper House with 
new appointments. The Referendum of- 
fers a just and simple method of check- 
mating the Senate, and averting any 
deadlock between the two Houses. 



Chaptsr XXXIV. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

To free the aged and deserving poor 
from want, relieve them from the stigma 
of charity and the poorhouse, and en- 
aUe them to live at home in freedom 
and independence when their days of 
work are done. New Zealand in 1898 
established a system of moderate annui- 
ties from the State Treasury. 

It is clearly just that one who has built 
his best years into the wealth and pros- 
perity of a country and lived a virtuous 
and nelpftd life, should have a reasonable 
subsistence in old age without the igno- 
miny and restraint of the poorhouse. All 
dviUzed nations recognize the duty to 
make provision for the destitute, but the 
duty ca placing that provision in deserving 
cases on the plane of justice instead of 
charity, and making it conform to the 
liberty, independence, and comfort of the 
recipient, has just begun to dawn upon 
the world. The bitterness of charity is 
keenly felt by the better class of the aged 
poor, and the fear of want in old age hangs 
like a shadow over the whole Uves of the 
wage-workers. Their labor has helped 
to create the values on which the nation's 
industries rest and from which its income 
lar^ly flows. Our best colleges pay 
th^ professors annuities in old age as 
part of the fair remuneration of their toil. 
Soldiers and civil servants receive pen- 
sions because of the service they have 
rendered the community. But the work- 
ers in the factories and on the farms are 
just as necessary to the public welfare as 
the police and postal clerks, and have 
just as much right to consideration in 
old age, whether on grounds of sympathy 
or justice. Yet till recent ytais no nation 
has recognized this principle. 

The New Zealand law says: "Where- 
as it is equitable that deserving persons 



who during the prime of life have helped 
to bear the public burdens of the Colony 
by the payment of taxes, and to open up 
its resources by their labor and skill, 
should receive from the Colony a pension 
in their old age: Therefore, be it enacted," 
etc., that any citizen over 65, who has 
resided in the Colony 25 years, is of mod- 
erately good character, and not possessed 
of property amounting to more than 
$1,600 clear (i. e., above all debts or en- 
cumbrances), nor a yearly income of 
$260 net, is entitled to a pension; pro- 
vided he has not directly or indirectly 
put property or income out of his hancis 
m order to qualify 

If the net income is under $175, and 
the property above debts is not over 
$250, the maximtmi pension of $90 a 
year is given; but for each $5 of net in- 
come above $170, and also for each $75 
of clear property above $250, one pound, 
or $5, is deducted from the pension, so 
that it vanishes when the clear property 
reaches $1,600 or the net income rises to 
$260 a year. No distinction is made be- 
tween men and women, but in case of 
married couples living together, no pen- 
sion is to be granted that would make 
their combined total net income more 
than $390. 

The law applies to Maoris as well as 
whites; but aliens, nomads, and Asiatics, 
criminals, drunkards, wife deserters, and 
those not living a sober and reputable 
life are shut out. 

THB OLD AGB PENSION LAW IN OPERATION. 

The act went into effect November i, 
1898. It provided for public hearings 
of applicants before pohce magistrates, 
who were to examine and determine 
claims. The pension districts were pro- 
claimed in December, and notices issued 
throughout the Islands, informing the 
people how to make application. Hear- 
ings were held in January, and the first 
batch of pensions was paid in March, 1899. 
In five months 7,487 pensions were 
granted, representing an annual pay- 
ment of $640,000. April, 1 90 1, there 
were 12,405 pensioners, 10,356 of them 
receiving the full $90. The total was 
$1,060,000, averaging a Httle over $80 
per person. The census of 1901 showed 
3i»353 whites over 65 years old. A Httle 
more than one-third of these were pen- 
sioners. April I, 1902, after 3 full finan- 
cial years of operation, 12,776 pensions 
were in force, 1,055 of them belonging 
to Maoris, and the cost for the year was 
a Uttle over a million dollars. Some 
15,000 pensions have been granted, but 
deaths and cancellations have cut down 
the number, and now nearly balance in 
effect the yearlv grants on new applica- 
tions, so that the list is increasing very 
slowly. 
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About 15 in each i,cxx> persons are 
pensioners, or i in 67. The present popu- 
lation of New Zealand (November, 1902) 
is about 845,000. A shade over 4 per 
cent are 65 years old. Less than 40 per 
cent of these come within the law. The 
rest are not poor or fail in respect to resi- 
dence or some other condition. The cost 
of administering the law is about $13,000 
a year, or $1 per pensioner, including 
$2,500 in contributions to the post office 
for the assistance rendered by that de- 
partment. 

Everywhere in the post offices of the 
Colony of Kindly Justice hangs the 
notice. 

**01d Atfe Pensions/' 

with directions how to obtain them. 
The post offices furnish application blanks 
etc, and pay the pensioners their instal- 
ments. 

At the hearings, the magistrates ask 
questions about the property, income, 
and character of the applicant, his term of 
residence, etc., and he must bring evidence 
to satisfy the judge that he is past 65, 
of good moral character and has been lead- 
ing a sober and reputable life for the pre- 
ceding 5 years. The judges will not 
accept testimony as to character from 
relatives. Neighbors, former employers, 
clergymen, etc., are brought in as witnesses 
of character. The evidence of any 
friend or neighbor of good repute is usually 
accepted as sufficient. The pensions are 
awarded only for a year. The applica- 
tion must be annually renewed. The 
annuities are paid in monthl3rinstalments. ' 

Reeves says that the good character, 
quiet simplicity and real need of the 
applicants, as disclosed at the public 
hearings, has affected public feeling 
throughout the Colony by bringing home 
to the tmderstanding and conscience of 
the people everywhere the afflictions of 
poverty-stricken old age, and has done 
more to insure the permanency of the 
old-age pensions than many years of 
argiunent. 

Forfeiture and cancellation of a pension 
may occur not only for fraud in obtaining 
h, but for misconduct afterward. The 
law is hased upon and encourages good 
living both before and after. The people 
know that unless they live good lives they 
cannot get the pension if they should 
need it; and after they get it they know 
they cannot keep it except on the same 
condition. If a pensioner is found to be 
a habitual drunkard, or is sentenced to 
imprisonment for 12 months or more for 



' It must alwajrs be understood that much fuUer 
arguments and particulars^ together with illustra- 
tive cases, concerning this subject and all the 
other subjects treated in this volume, as well as 
^ery many other subjects not included in this 
volume, are given in the large book, "The story 
of New Zealand." 



any "dishonoring" offense, "the pension 
shall be cancelled" and drunkeneness, or 
an]^ offense "dishonoring him in public 
estimation" and punishaole by imprison- 
ment for a month or more, may forfeit the 
anntuty. It lies in the discretion of the 
court to cancel one or more instalments. 
And if the judge finds that the pensioner 
"misspends, wastes, or lessens his estate, 
or ^eatly injures his health, or end^uigers 
or mtemipts the peace and happiness of 
his family, the court may order the in- 
stalments paid to a clergyman or justice 
of the peace or other reputable person for 
the benefit of the pensioner, or may 
cancel the pension." You must behave 
yourself if you want to get and keep a 
pension in New Zealand. You must not 
even disturb the peace and happiness of 
your fatnily, else you may have to say 
good-bye to your pocket book. It is said 
that the women had something to do with 
that provision. If so, we congratulate 
them. It is an admirable thought. 
Expand the idea a little by means of a 
general provision that any man, not a 
pensioner merely, but an^ man, may be 
deprived of control of his cash accotmt 
on proof that he "interrupts the peace 
and happiness of his family," and the 
docility of married men will be assured. 
The Registrar says in his official reports 
that the administration of the law has 
been remarkably smooth, and that very 
few pensioners have misapplied then* 
money. There have been a few, but not 
very many, cases of drunkenness among 
them. June 15, 1900, the Registrar 
wrote, "After a year's additional experi- 
ence, I may add that the usefulness ot the 
measure is now generally recognized, and 
that the anticipated difficulties raised by 
adverse critics are not apparent in its 
practical working." 

MOST POPULAR, YBT MOST BITT8RLY CON- 
TBSTBD. 

The old-age pension is an institution 
of the highest value. It marks an epoch 
in civilization, as a most important step in 
the equalization of benefit, and the em- 
bodiment of justice and brotherhood in 
laws and institutions. It carries into 
the second childhood something of the 
same spirit that makes the fixit child- 
hood smooth and beautiful. It sweetens 
the life of the working classes with the 
certainty of support in old age, in freedom 
and independence, and on a basis of right, 
instead of charity. It is a new co6pera- 
tion for the common good, a new saiety, 
an improvement and even a prolongation 
of life, for the effect of even moderate 
pension regularly paid in lengthening life, 
is well-known. 

It has captured the heart of New Zeon 
land. It appeals to the kindliness of the 
people and their sense of justice, and is 
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iidoubt€dly the nw^t popular of all the 
splendid tceasunes earned by the Liberai 
laovcment* 

Yet it was the most bitterly contested 
of all, not excepting even the graded tax. 
Government loaas, land resumption, or 
the arbitration bill. They were all hotly 
fought » but the temperature rose to white 
lieat when it came to old-age pensions. 
The graded tax and laud resumption 
affected chiefly the big landowners; 
Government loans hit the money power; 
arbitration was distrusted by a consider- 
able body of employers r hut aU these 
people and many others were involved 
in the taxation that might be necessary 
to meet the pension disbursements. 

Over 900 speeches were made against 
the bdU in the first session, and over 1,400 
in the last. Single membcra of the 
Opposition exploded more than ninety 
Limes against the measure, saying any- 
thing they could think to consume time 
and wear out the Liberal majority To 
win the day the grand Premier and his 
supporters, refusing to adjourn, "sus- 
tained the strain of a continuous session 
from Wednesday till Saturday nightp 
tphen the Opposition finally gave way, 
and the bill was passed by a handsome 
majority.^' 

The I^iberals stood by it for the de- 
tnocracy and equalisation and sympathy 
ia it. The working people desired it for 
its freedom from the taint of the dole. 
Only the rich men opposed it whose land 
fuid income taxes were like to be intend- 
fc^ to provide the funds for pensions, 
"'Those best able to bear it," the Ministry 
said, ** will have to contribute in proportion 
to tbeir income and position to this old- 
age pension fund," They thought the 
graduated land tax and the customs 
du I ies on luxuries might be ' * earm arked ' ' 
for the pension fund. Even without these 
candid statements the monopolists saw 
clearly enough that their wealth would 
be called on for annuities to be given the 
working people who had helped to create 
that wealth, and they fought the measure 
with all their strength. 



I 



Craptbr XXXV. 
IMMIGRATION CAREFULLY 
GUARDED* 



Tosbut out cheap foreign laborand other 
Bndesirable immigrants, the Immiffra- 
tion Restriction Act of 1899 provides 
that, except so far as modified by action 
of the Governor in Council, no person 
(other than one of British birth or accred- 
ited by a foreign Govemmenti or a sea- 
man going out again) shall be allowed to 
knd unless be writes and signs an appli- 
eacion in some European language. Per- 
■^"^s contaminated with idiocy, cruninality, 



or other contagiotis disease, are excluded 
even if they make apphcation in every 
known dialect. A person violating the 
act is subject to a penalty of S500 and 
liable to removal from the coimtry. 
The master and the owner of the vessel 
in which he comes are severally liable for 
the $500 and the expenses of said removal. 

New Zealand welcomes im miration 
adapted to democratic institutions and 
20th-century civilization^ but desires no 
adulterated goods. She will not pollute 
the stream of life in the new world with 
the refuse of the old, nor dilute her dvili- 
zation with inferior stock, nor lower the 
standard of comfort with low-grade labor; 
nor imperil her progress and her free* 
dom by the influx of immigrants un£t 
for self-government. 

The law was aimed chiefly at Chinese 
immigration, which is intensely obnox- 
ious to all the Anglo-Saxon Colonies of 
Australasia, It has been said that the 
Chinese are an "industrious, peacefulj 
frugal people, with a civilisation, learning 
and education of their own/' The reply 
Ls that Chinese immigrants are admitted 
by all ob^rvers to be utterly nniit for 
political rights in a democracy. They 
have no conception of free government 
and civic responsibilities. They rarely 
become citizens. They take no interest 
in political affairs and have no knowledge 
of them. Their civilization was arrested 
ages ago, their education petrified, their 
learning confined to a handful. They 
do not bring their women; they seldom 
marry; they have no family responsibili- 
ties, no soda] interests, no capital, no 
knowledge of English. They wiU live 
in hovels and scorn sanitation. They arc 
unclean, conceal contagious diseases from 
the authorities, and are a menace to the 
public health. It is true that they are 
industrious, but that is not enough. A 
man ma^ be industrious and yet be dirty, 
miserly, ignorant, a shirker of social duty, 
a source of weakness in the civic life, and 
a danger to the public health. All these 
most of the Chinese immigrants are. 
Moreover, their low plane of living makes 
even their industry a curse instead of a 
benefit. The white workman is expected 
to be clean and comfortably dressed; to 
marry and have children, to be well-fed 
and clothed and educated; to have a home 
that will be a credit to the neigh btorhood, 
to read books, magazines and newspapers^ 
take part in the social life of the com* 
muniiy, and give a reasonable amount of 
time and attention to public affairs. To 
accomplish this he must have short hours, 
and g^>od wages. But in many trades 
that do not need much intelligence, but 
only good Slaying qualities— something 
alive that can keep moving — ^the China- 
nian without family, or social or poUticai 
interests, or even a stomach that calls 
fcM^ good food, can keep at work 16 hours 
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A day and Hve on 8 or lo cents' worth of 
rice in two meals a day, and be as fresh in 
the i6th hour as be was the firat. His 
competition is unfair. He degrades tlie 
standard of living. In trade his ideas 
are undercutting and deceit. He comes 
only to extract what be can from the 
Colony and take it back to China. After 
acrapmg up two or three thousand dollars 
be goes borne. At one time the returning 
Chinese were takmg an average of more 
than a million doDars a year from the 
Australian Cokmy. They are an injury 
to us in every way, and all classes of our 
people are agreed in desiring their ez- 
dtinon.' 

New Zealand began the work of exdu- 
skm in 1881, when an act was passed 
imposing a tax of $50 on each C hin a m an 
landing m the Colony. There were 5000 
Clunese in the Islands when this act was 
passed. In 1882 only 23 more came in. 
The act appeared to be affective. But 
later the influx rose again to two or three 
hundred a year. In 1888 it was pro- 
vided that no vessel should bring more 
than one Chinese pasienger to each hun- 
dred tons. In 1896, after a struggle with 
the Legislative Council, the Seddon 
Govemment succeeded in raising the poll 
tax to $500. Three years later Parlia- 
ment enacted the general restriction act 
cited at the opening of this action, estab- 
lishing a reading and writing test in 
European language. The law of 1896 is 
still in force, however, and even if a China- 
man gets in under the law of 1899, by 
action of the Governor in Council, or by 
writing an application in some European 
langua^, he must still pay his $500 
admission fee. 

Distance and cost have so far pro- 
tected New Zealand from any large amotmt 
of immigration from the lower classes of 
Italy, Hungary, and Russia. There are 
some indications however that this im- 
munity may not last, and if it does not, 
there is so strong a disposition to prevent 
deterioration of the average citizenship 
and labor level, that no matter where it 
conies from, low-grade immigration would 
probably be resisted by law. 

To some excellent people in both hemi- 
n>heres it seems unjust and cruel to shut 
tne door against a man because he is 
ignorant and penniless and undeveloped. 
But the great majority of thoughtful 
persons regard the matter as a choice 
of evils, and believe it a lesser evil to Umit 
the locomotion of the unfit than to im- 
peril the civilization of the more progress- 
ive countries by an inundation of low- 
grade life. A family does well to be care- 
ful about the sort of people it admits to 
daily contact and intimate association 



with its diOdren. And a naiian may 
wisely exercise a similar care. A country 
has as much right to protect itself against 
inroads of destitution, ignorance, immor- 
ality, or unfit material for advanced civic 
life, as it has to guard against inroads of 
adulterated goods, pauper-made commod- 
ities, sweat-tiiop labor, contagious disease, 
or any other bad influence. It is quite tm 
important to exclude moral and inte llect- 
ual diseases as physical diseas e s. Men 
and women saturated with the ideas and 
habits of thought and feeling appropriate 
to despotic institutions are quite m» 
dangerous in a democracy or republic as 
the smallpox. A flood of imdesirable 
humanity is a much more serious prob- 
lem than the importation of a mass of 
undesirable merchandise. The oonditioo 
of the lower daases in the old world is 
pitiable, but even if they 90 in crowds to a 
new country, the space they Icare soon 
fills right up again with the same sort 
of social molecules or cdls, and the prift- 
diMd effect is the de^datk)n of the new 
country. The immigrants form little 
Asias, Itahes, Russias, etc, in the midst 
of the Anglo-Saxon stotes, keepiiu" their 
language and customs in lai^ degree, 
huddhnff together in hard, indigestible 
lumps that threaten the new world with 
civic indigestion and pdtiticBl and indus- 
trial ailments, both acute and dnonic 

A State like New Zealand, that aims to 
secure work for the unemployed, and 
payspension to the aged poor, has special 
reason to exercise care in selecting those 
it takes into the partnership, and for 
whose well being it becomes responsible. 
New Zealand daims the right to exdnde 
from her association all new comers who 
do not seem cakulated to make reasonably 
useful members of it— the right to kera 
her soil for men fit to be free and aetf- 
j;oveming — ^the right to prevent the lower- 
mg of her standard of life. 

Immigrants of the right sort are gladly 
received in New Zealand. Nowhere 
can men and women of energy, sense, 
and character find a more hearty welcome 
or a better chance for acquiring a home 
and a competence. But people left over 
from the Middle Ages are not wanted in 
the up-to-date-commonwealth. 



> OoodoMed from Tarious New Zealand atate- 
MBti and miting, cfaieAr thote of W. P Reevea. 



ChapTBR XXXVI. 
STATE OPERATION OF COAL MINES. 

In New Zealand the shipping ring owns 
the principal coal mines, so that the coal 
ring and the shipping ring are in a com- 
bination-combine like the coal ring and 
the railroad ring of Pennsylvania. The 
result has been the same there as here, 
viz., exorbitant prices for coaL A com- 
mittee of Uie New Zealand Parliament 
investigated the matter in 1899 and found 
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constitutions and underlying them all," 
while the Government of New Zealand 
combats monopoly in the only thoroly 
effective way yet discovered, viz., by 
going into the business itself. 



Chaptbr XXXVII. 
PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. 

For over a dozen years the common 
people have controlled New Zealand. In 
four full Parliaments the Liberals have 
held the Hotise and the Executive power, 
and tho the Senate has delayed many 
meastu'es it has almost always 3nelded to 
the persistent pressure of the Elective 
Chamber or the voice of the people at 
the general elections, and since i8^ the 
Progressives have had a majority in the 
Senate also. 

Not only have the Liberal Labor repre- 
•entatives of the common people ruled 
the Colony for over twelve years, and been 
reelected for three years more (Nov., 
1902), but the power of Conservatism 
has fallen step by step and jolt by jolt as 
the Progressive institutions one after 
another have proved their utility and 
success, till the Colony has become so 
overwhelmingly Liberal that Conserva- 
tism has ces^ed to be a material factor 
and the real struggle is between the dif- 
ferent degrees of Liberalism. The people 
who want to conserve — ^to keep things 
as they are — ^no longer count; movement 
has come to be second nature and progress 
has become a national habit; the only 
question is in what direction the advance 
shall be and at how fast a pace. 

Prosperity in most abundant measures 
has accompanied the development of 
Liberal institutions — a ijrosjjenty which 
in proportion to population is without a 
parallel. Every traveler in New Zealand 
sees it; official investigators from America, 
Europe, and the Australian States, attest 
it; Government reports and trade publi- 
cations prove it; the literature of the 
Colony is full of it, and the Parliamentary 
debates and the newspapers are saturated 
with it. New Zealand's wonderful pros- 
peritv continues with every prospect of 
Its abiding in the future. Australia has 
suffered n-om droughts and thousands 
have gone from there to New Zealand 
and to Africa; but New Zealand has no 
droughts and her prosperity is undimmed. 

To say that prosperity has accompanied 
the development of the Liberal institu- 
tions is to state but half the truth, for the 
Liberal institutions have been a f>aft cause 
of the Colony's exceptional business suc- 
cess. The Liberal policy warded off the 
panic of 1893 and saved the banks in 1894- 
5. Industrial peace under arbitration, 
State loans at low interest, and the ex- 
emption of improvements from taxation 
have greatly stimulated industry. The 



division and closer settlement of the land 
have increased its productivity. National 
railways and telegraphs have reduced the 
transportation charges to a minimum, 
and short hours, good pay, and excellent 
treatment of the workers, have added to the 
efficiency of labor. Care of the human 
machinery of production is more impor- 
tant even from a material point of view 
than care of the machinery of steel and 
brass, vital as the latter is. 

About 16 million dollars out of the 
revenues have gone into public works in 
the last ten years. For a nation of 800- 
000 people (exclusive of Macnis), this is 
an excellent record— equivalent to a bil- 
lion and a half out of revenue in the United 
States for the construction of works to be 
owned and operated by the people. 

New Zealand's pro^[ress would have 
been worth while even if it had made her 
poor for a time. Individual reformers do 
not generally find any dividends in it. 
We are ^lad New Zealand has broken this 
rule. Gilt-edge progress is certainly at- 
tractive. New Zealand's Progress and 
Prosperity is far better than the Progress 
and Povert]^ Brother George found in 
other countries. If the progress is of the 
right sort and well balanced, it is likely 
to improve the resources of the common 
people and of the community. Institu- 
tions that benefit society ou^ht to pay. 
Moral, intellectual, and material advance- 
ment, individual and social, belong to- 
gether, and there is a screw loose in any 
country where bad men can achieve riches 
by activides antagonistic to the public 
good, while good men often find it hard 
to get a competency. 



Chaptbr XXXVIII. 
THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 

The full significance of the measures 
we have reviewed cannot be brought out 
in this section. Their meaning and con- 
sequences occupy nearly all the rest of 
the book. But we may note before leav- 
ing this sketch in perspective that the 
first Liberal Labor decade has reversed 
the policy of the Commonwealth on at 
least a dozen vital Hnes, and established 
the following ptinciples as the basis of 
New 2^1and civic life: 

1. That the taxing power is to be used 
not merely for revenue but to advance 
the public ^ood, by encouraging enter- 
prise, breakmg down monopoly, aiding 
the diffusion of wealth, etc 

2. That the people have a right to the 
increased value of land resulting from pub- 
lic improvements and the development 
of the country, and that every individual 
has a ri^ht to the use and ^are in the 
ownership of the earth — ^the land and all 
its wealth belongs to the people. 

l^, 3 That the ^adual nationalization of 
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the nil* tfafoni^ resompdoa and leasmg 
oi land witb limit ai ion of axca, and rents 
and taxes to take t^ nneamed increment 
lor the pnbfic nse, is a jast and practi- 
caUe method at dealing with the land 
pnifalenL 

4. That G ov e imu ent should gnard the 
hil e iests of labor eren more carefully 
than those of capital, for the hours or 
ccnditkins of labor mold manhood and 
dtszendnp, and determine the vitality of 
the peo^ and their leisuie for intellectual 
and civic devek>pment. 

f. That the law dionid recognize the 
pcmcqile of the living wage, and secure 
to e v er y worker a fair day's pay for a 
iiir daj^s work. 

6. That the li^^ to work is a dear cor- 
foOary from the ri^ to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, the latter privi- 
1^^ being at que^ionable value without 
the former and the State must open the 
way to employment for those in need of it. 

7. Tint direct employment is more jtist 
snd econo mi cal, and better for the worsers 
than the contractor s^em, wherefore 
the latter most be abolished from public 



8 That oodperative methods have 
pfDved superior and ^lall be established 
m puUic work and fostered in private 



9. That the substitution of judicial 
decision in place of settlement by conflict, 
diall be extended to disputes between 
labor and capital, industrial peace and the 
administration of justice in labor diffi- 
culties belonging with the other objects 
oi judicial procedtire. 

10. That industrial power is a public 
trust, and the public interest is the domi- 
nant interest m business as in politics. 

11. That the control of industry should 
be in a body representing all three parties 
in the production and distribution of 
wealth — ^labor, capital, and the public — 
the principles of democracy, partnership 
and majority rule applying to industrial 
life as well as to pohtical hfe, and aristo- 
cratic and arbitrary control being as bad 
in one case as the other. 

12. That economic freedom and inde- 
pendence are essential to full political 
liberty. 

13. That veterans of industry shall 
have pensions as well as veterans of war; 
any orderly person who has put years of 
tabor into the development and enrich- 
ment of the country having a right to a 
reasonable subsistence after his days of 
work are done. 

14. That the public utilities should be 
constructed, owned, and operated by the 
people. 

15. That public railways shall be nm 
for service, not for profit, and the manage- 
ment kept in touoi with the people. 

16. That the ftmdamental test of a rail- 
way 83f8tem or any other institution. 



industrial or political, is not its fiiuinctal 
results, but its human results — its effect 
on the public good — ^its relation to man- 
hood, morals government, crnhfation 
and progress. 

17. That farmers and wOTkingmen have 
a right to use the Government in which 
they are partners to get loans at low in- 
terest, and that Govemment-lendiiw 
aboH^es usury, prevents oppressi<Hi, and 
aids the diffusion of wealth. 

18. That banking and credit shall not 
be left to private manipulation, specula- 
lation, and monopoly, but controued by 
the State in the interest of all; the nation- 
alization of credit being as important as 
the nationalization of the soiL 

19. That private monopoly of vital 
interests is contrary to the puUic welfare, 
and the State is in duty bound to manage 
banks, take railways, openite coal mines, 
buy up patents and do a^l other acts 
necessary to prevent private monopohr. 

20. That a nation as well as a famiiy 
has a right and a duty to keep itself sweet 
and clear of contamination, a rif^t to keep 
its soil and its dvic partnership for those 
who are fit to be free and self-goveniiii|L 
and who will not lower its intellectiuu 
and spiritual level or dilute its dviUxation. 

21. That the question of license or 
prohibition shall be left to local option 
under the referendum, and that taxation 
of land values for local purposes shaU 
also be left to local option with the initia- 
tive and referendum. 

22. That sex has no essential relatloa 
to the right of self-government, where- 
fore women shall have the franchise on 
the same terms as men. 

23. That eqtiity demands political e!|qual- 
ity and self-government in munidpal 
affairs as well as national. 

24. That in politics and industry as in 
sdence, experiment is the best method 
of arriving at truth, guiding the experi- 
ments by the light of the principles 
evolved from past experience. 

25. That one object of the law should 
be to remove all needless barriers and 
artificial disabilities. 

26. That acddent and misfortune should 
not be left to fall with crushing wdght on 
innocent individuals, but that burdens 
not resulting from the wrong conduct of 
those affected should be spread over the 
community like taxes, in proportion to 
ability to bear them. 

27. That legislation should be in the 
interest of the whole people, not of a spe- 
dal class or party. 

28. That the diffusion of wealth, com- 
fort, intelligence and virtue, and the 
equalization of opporttmity, are prime 
objects of political and industrial insti- 
tutions. 

29. That the Government should be 
kept dose to the people through short 
terms for legislators, direct nominations 
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•nd a bftllot that favors individual thonght 
and judgment in voting, good civil ser- 
vke rules, and the use of the referendum 
in one or other of its many forms. 

30. That the Government is simply 
the people's agent to mana^ any business, 
or oo any act for the pubhc gcod. 
tos Every one of these principles has been 
esublished as the result of practical 
efforts to deal with actual problems and 
^Tt\ft^if^g conditions. Confronted with 
specific difficulties and dangers, an earnest 
open-minded, common-sense, true-hearted 
people, have sought for remedies, and 
natturaJly found them in laws and institu- 
tions .based on principles that record with 
the public good. Moving in this way 
from a concrete evil to its logical remedy, 
p rogres s has not been the carrying out of 

BEFORE 189a 

Taxation for revenue only. 
Dead-level propertyhtax. 



Improvements taxed. 

Enterprise discouraged. 

Small farmers and merchants 

overburdened. 
Speculation and monopoly fos- 
tered. 
Freehold favored. 



Land monopoly growing lux- 
uriantly. 
Land for speculation. 
The tide of population moring 

from the country to the city. 
Capital the chief care of the Gov- 
ernment 
The right to work, not recognized 

by the State. 
Contractor system in public 

works. 
Competitive industry in full pos- 
session. 
Labor difficulties settled by strikes 

and lockouts. 

The pauper house for the aged 

poor. 



a preconceived program, but a series of 
adaptations to present need, the recogiu- 
tion of the principles on whidh the adapta- 
tions rest, accompanying or followmg, 
but rarely much prec«dinff, the original 
application. As Kepler's laws were not 
mere theories Hke the generalizations of 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, but were found 
by drawing the curves required to connect 
specific instances and tmite the results 
of practical observations, so the principles 
worked out in New Zealand express the 
facts of her experience and represent her 
history and progress. 

The tremendous contrast between the 
Liberal years and former times, created 
by the recognition and application of 
these principles in the last twelve years, 
will be made clearer by the following 
comparisons: 

AFTER 189a 

Taxation for tiie poblic good. 
Progressive land-value and inoooM 

tax. 
Improvements exempt 
Enterprise encouraged. 
Small farmers and merchanta 

favored. 
Speculatioo and monopoly 

repressed. 
State ownership favored wttli 
leases in perpetuity and limita- 
tion of area. 
Resumption of large estates and 
taxation to break up monopoUca. 
Land for use. 

The movement of populatioo 

turned back toward the country. 

Life and Labor the chief care of 

the Government 
Right to work recognized and 

guarded by the State. 
Direct employment in public 

works. 
Cooperative industry established, 

fostered and extended. 
Labor difficulties settled by judi- 
cial decision. 
Annuities from the Treasury lor 
the aged poor. 
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(Before 1890— Coatiniied.) 

Railways tinder a bureaucrapy and 
nsn for prc^t 

The heart of the banking ^jrstem 

in private control 
Credit a private monopoly. 

Loans for the rich at reasomble 
interest, but not for the man of 
small means. 

Coal-ring in the saddle. 

License practically unalleviated. 

Life tenure for senators. 

Male suffrage. 

Mtikiple voting for ridi men in 

municipal elections. 
Serious political inequality. 

Rapid intensification of industrial 

inequality. 
Government by and for monopo- 
lists. 

And this transformation was wrought, 
not with sword and cannon» but with 
print and speech and thought; not with 
buUets, but with ballots. It was a revo- 
lution in quite as full a sense as many of 
the ^reat revolutions that bear that name 
in history, yet it was a peaceftd develop- 
ment, a revolution by evolution, the bsd- 
lot rebellion of the common people against 
monopoly of land and money and gov- 
ernment, tmjust taxation and iUtr-eat- 
ment of labor. Even the French Revo- 
lution itself, the greatest civic convulsion 
of modem times, did not result in a more 
complete reversal of the permanent 
policy of the Government than is involved 
in the change from land monopoly to 
nationalization of the soil; from taxation 
of improvements and fostering of specu- 
lative monopoly, to exemption of im- 
provements and progressive taxation of 
land values and incomes to adjust burden 
to ability and to burst up monopolies; 
from non-recognition of the right to em- 
ployment tofiul recognition of and provis- 
ion for it by the National Government; 
from the contractor to direct employ- 
ment; from soup-kitchens and competition 
to codperative industry; from settlement 
by strikes and lockouts to industrial arbi- 
tration in a court of justice ; from the poor- 
house to old-age pensions; from usury to 
Government lending at low interest; from 
license to local prohibition; from polyga- 
mous ballots for the rich man in municipal 



(After 1890-<ContiAited.> 

Railways under management m 
touch with the people and ma 
for service. 
Heart of the banking qrstem 

under Government control. 

Credit a public utility operated by 

the State. 

Loans for small men also at low 
interest 

The Government in the coal busi- 
ness. 
Local option with the referendum 

on pn^bition. 
Seven year terms for senators. 
Equal suffrage. 
One person one vote in municipal 

elections. 
Near approach to full political 

equality. 
Strong movement toward indu»> 

trial equalization. 
Government by and for the people 



elections and masculine suffrage every* 
where to the emancipation of women and 
full political equality of men and women 
with one vote for each citizen in both 
Parliamentary and municipal elections; 
from government by and for monopolists 
to government by and for the people. 

Such are the elements, or some of the 
elements, of the Industria of Political Revo- 
lution of 1890, the most important event 
in the history of New Zealand and one of 
the most important in the history of the 
world. Just as the guns of Lexington 
reverberated around the globe, and the 
influence of the American and French 
Revolutions permeated all thinking peo- 
ples, helping to mold their political his- 
tory, so the new emancipation in this 
far Colony, the twin sister of New England, 
is radiating its force throughout the civil- 
ized world, and will become a powerful 
factor in molding the political and indus- 
trial history of the future. An invasion 
of armies may he repelled. btU an invasion 
of ideas is irresistible. The world owes 
much to pioneers and discoverers; most 
of all to those who discover or establish 
truer human relations. 

Mr. Lloyd calls New Zealand "Newest 
England.** It is still more truly " Newest 
America,*' for nowhere else is found such 
vigor and advance. In its own particular 
field it even out-Americas America. 
Prom sava^ cannibalism to the highest 
civilization in a lifetime, from one of the 
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poorest countries of the world to the 
richest in a half century, from racial war 
to racial harmony in a generation, from 
industrial war to indusuial peace in a 
decade, from charity to justice, compe- 
tition to codperation, monopoly to diffu- 
sion, despotism to democracy, govern- 
ment by landlords and the money-power 
in their own interest, to government by 
farmers and workingmen in the interest 
of all as the outcome of a great election, 

BIRTH-DAYS 



is certainly a record of change in condi 
and policv, which for quantity, qtu 
and speed of progress is without a 
allel. The superb lessons on the mo 
ability of human life and institut 
afforded bv the history of New Zealf 
and the splendid possibilities of a thouj 
ful union of the common people at 
polls to elect men pledged to their inte 
are of incalculable importance to 
world. 

O^ PROGRESS. 



Before passing to a study of the causes and combined results 
of New Zealand's novel institutions, the reader will find it 
helpful to fasten in his memory the following selective retro- 
spective : 

1840 Annbzation oif nbw znauLXfD to ths British Bmfxrs. 

1853 Constitution Procuombd. 

18^ Fbstal Savings Banks. 

1870 Vogel't Pibllo Works Policy— national ndlioads, telegmph% 

etc., the firit important move in the material devdo^ 

ment of the country. 
Government Insurance^ Public Trust Office, Australian BaUot. 

(Provincbs Abolished. 
Groy'o Appeal to the Peopio on a democratic and progreaaive 



1876 
1879 

iS86 



1889 



1890 



And 



ofiU 



to 



1902 



I platform. 

Manhood Suffiraao, residence made sufficient for the ballot with- 
out property. 

Ballance's Village Settlements, placing idle labor on idle land, 
with Government loans to help the settlers build and plant. 

Competitive examinations for civil service. 

One-Man-One-Yoto in electing RepresenUtives. 

Thb Great Strikb and Its Faii^xtrb. 

A Now Political Foroo--Orgaiiized Labor at tho Ballot Box, hand- 
in-hand with the Farmers and the Connoi Poopio in every 
walk of life, working together through direct nominations 
and non-partisan voting to elect a People's Government^ 
and winning the 

Liberal-Labor Victory, of December, 1890, which placed the 
Government in the hands of the People's Representatives 
and led to the establishment of — 

Progressive taxation of land-values and incomes 1891-2 

Labor Department and Public Employment Office 1891-2 

Direct employment and cooperative policy 1891-4 

States leases and nationalization of the soil 1892-4 

Woman suffrage and local referendum on prohibition, ,, ,1893 

Resumption and division of large estates 1894 

Judicial decision of industrial disputes 1894 

Goi/t loans at low interest to farmers and workingmen . . . 1894 
Further nationalization of credit by State control of 

New Zealand Bank 1S94-S 

Truer public ownership of railways, and absorption of 

the principal private system 1S94-S 

Initiative and referendum on local land-value tax 1896 

Political equality in election of municipal officers 1898 

Annuities from the Public Treasury for the aged-poor.... 1898 

State operation of coal mines 1901 

And other transformations due to Government by the People 
in place of Government by monopolists. 
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Chapter XXXIX. preponderating influence of the rich, was 
TWT? PTjnPT WQ TDTTQT '^r the most part the representative of a 
THS FEOFI^eb TRUST. class-combine, a landlord-trust, and tho 
The largest industrial trust in America, some of the executive departments were 
the giant steel combine, including all the fairly well managed in the pubUc interest, 
water in its composition, owns less than they were sections of a benevolent patcr- 
a sixtieth of the wealth of the United naUsm, not coordinate parts of a universal 
States. The largest industrial trust in cooperation or fratemalism. The rail- 
New Zealand owns about one-sixth of the ways, telegraphs, tax laws, machinery of 
total wealth of the country. The Ameri- legislation, etc., were not really public 
can trust is owned by a few men and property. Whatever words and prhases 
managed for their private profit. The may be used there can be no public own- 
New Zealand trust is owned by the people ership in fact unless the people own and 
and managed for their benefit. One is a operate the Government. The Govern- 
rdvate monopoly; the other is the People's ment is the fundamental monopoly that 
Trust — the great' combine we call the controls all the rest, and there can be no 
State, managed by the board of directors real and reliable pubUc ownership of any- 
wc call the Government, elected by the thing unless there is public ownership of 
stockholders of the corporation, the whole the Government. 

body of men and women in the Common- As a result of the election of 1890 and 

wealth. ^ subsequent years the people of New Zea^ 

The State is not always a people's trust, land now own the Government. The 

It is sometimes a private monopoly, variotis classes of society are more fuUy 

owned and controlled by a class or even represented in Parliament, and the State 

an individual. In such cases whatever has become the People's Trust, perform- 

is in the hands of the Government, whether ing ntmiberless services for the common 

it be court, army, post ofiice, railway, benefit of the whole community without 

bank,^ or any other service or property, is tmiust discrimination against any indi- 

practicallyor potentially a private monop- vidual or class. 

dy also. Some of the things this People's Ttust, 

For years before the transformation of Civic Fraternity, Oxiperative Industrio- 

1890, the Government of New Zealand, PoUtical Combme, or Democratic State 

under the multitudinous suffrage and does for the people are as follows: 

(i) It provides for safety, order, and defense. 
(a) It conserves and promotes the public health. 

(3) It owns and operates civil and criminal courts to establish jus- 
tice through compulsory arbitration of disputes arising from contract, 
tort, or criminal conduct. 

(4) It establishes Appeal Boards and Arbitration Courts to settle 
labor difficulties or contests between employers and employed on the 
same principles of judicial arbitration that are applied to the settlement 
of other disputes. By this means strikes have been abolished, labor 
organizations protected and encouraged, cut-throat competition ban- 
ished, employees of private concerns assured fair treatment; and public 
school teachers, post and telegraph and railway men and other Gov- 
ernment employees secured against unjust dismissal or discharge and 
supplied with easy and peaceful means of redress for any grievance. 

(5) It provides by special act that all these courts, civil, criminal, 
and arbitration, shall decide upon the merits and not upon the techni- 
calities of the cases brought before them. 

(6) It owns and operates an all-pervasive system of public schools 
for the free and universal education of the young. 

(7) For children without proper means of subsistence or whose 
parents are in indigent circumstances, good homes and practical train- 
ing are provided in the industrial schools, or the Minister of Educa- 
tion may find them homes in proper families and pay for their sub- 
sistence, or accord the service of the child to the family in return for 
maintenance; or the child may be apprenticed with fit persons to any 
trade or calling. 

(8) In its care for children and yotmg people^ the State provides 
that First Offenders, instead of being imprisoned and fastened to the 
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criminal class, may be released on probation under conditions intended 
to help them regain their standing in the community and avoid the 
failure of self-respect and degrading associations that to often follow 
imprisonment of the young. 

(9) To guard elections and facilitate the choice of directors for the 
People's Trust, the kw provides for: 

Direct nominations by petition of the people without the interven- 
tion of cauctis or co n v en tion. 

Questioning of candidates by their constituendet. 

Australian voting booths and the unpartisan ballot or alphabetic list 
of candidates without indication of their party alBliationt. 

Pine and forfeiture of office for any oorrt^t practise^ even tiie treat- 
ing or free conveyance of voters. 

Voting by mail for citizens away from home. 

And a half holiday on election day to prevent industrial pressure 
from keeping the voters away from the polls. 

(10) To bring the Government still closer to the people: 

The terms of Senators have been shortened. 

The time of Parliament cut down. 

The suffrage accorded to women as well as to men. 

A practical referendum on national affairs provided, not only through 
direct nominations, popular questioning of candidates and inde- 
pendent voting at the regular triennial elections, but through 
special appeals to the people at any intermediate times that Parlia- 
ment is dissolved because of disagreement between the Ministry 
and the House of Representatives, the question on which they 
differ being carried then directly to the people at the polls. 

And constant use of the referendum in municipal affairs. 

(11) Laws are made for the people; not for any special interest 
or class. 

(12) The administration is efficient and free from the taint of spoils. 
Appointments to the civil service are based on merit ascertained by 
competitive examination. Promotion depends on length and efficiency 
of service. The employees are secured against unjust dismissal or 
oppressive treatment by their right of appeal to an impartial tribunal. 

taxes are established, with improvements, small estates, and hard-pressed 

(13) In place of the old property-tax, progressive land and income 
citizens exempted, and the burdens placed on wealthy owners and 
monopoliists. Our capitalist trusts have adopted the policy of taxation 
in proportion to inability to resist it. The People's Trust adopts the 
policy of taxation in proportion to ability to pay. The capitalist trusts 
use for their private profit the power of making monopoly charges, 
which amounts to the power of taxation without representation and 
for private purposes. The Public Trust uses its power of taxation with 
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representation not for private profit nor even for public revenue alone, 
but for the public good — ^to secure the best possible industrial, political^ 
and social effects that can be attained by the wise and skillful use 
of this vital Governmental power. It uses the taxing power to dis- 
courage and destroy monopoly and speculation, encourage industry 
and enterprise, and aid the diffusion of wealth— not merely to fill the 
treasury, but to do it justly, and in a way to advance the public welfare 
through its influence on the creation and distribution of wealth, and 
on all the activities and relations of men. This purpose requires for its 
fulfilment that the taxing power should not be applied to dollars 
onintelligently, for revenue only, regardless of individual and social 
consequences, but should be intelligently applied to men with due regard 
to their financial status, the sources of their wealth, and their relations 
to the prosperity and progress in the community. 

(14) The People's Trust has established roads and highways 
throughout the Commonwealth, and opened them to the use of every- 
one free of charge, instead of collecting heavy tolls, as a private trust 
would do. 

(15} The People's Trust has built a net of railways, purchased pri- 
vate lines, and operates now a national system of railroads, including 
practically all the lines in the State. It does not manage the roads for 
profit, as a private trust would do, but aims to give the public the 
greatest possible service at reasonable cost. The Government also 
owns and operates extensive car shops and locomotive works at 
Wellington. 

(16) It owns and operates the post}-ofiice and carries letters, news- 
papers* books, and parcels for the people at reasonable rates. 

(17) It owns and operates the telegraph and telephones as part of 
the public system for the transmission of intelligence, upon the cheap- 
ness, efficiency, and Impartiality of which, business, social intercourse^ 
and education so largely depend. 

(x8) It establishes and conducts savings banks to encourage thrift, 
aid the common people to accumulate wealth, keep it in absolute safety, 
and invest it at fair interest 

(19} It owns and operates in the public interest the central bank of 
issue in the Colony — ^the heart of the banking system. 

(20) It maintains a Public Loan Office, and controls the machinery 
of credit and the rates of interest by lending money to farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and working people on easy terms and at low 
interest. The postal banks, public trust office, Government insurance 
office, and land department also make loans at low rates and on good 
terms. 

(21) It prohibits panics, alleviates depression, and has declared that 
It would allow no decent bank in the Colony to &iL 

(22) It has established a Government insurance office for life, endow- 
ment, annuity, and accident insurance, with the guarantee of the 
Government behind it; and the office does a far larger business than 
any private company in the Commonwealth. 
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(23) It conducts a public trutt office for the managemeiit of estates, 
investment of money under the guarantee of the State, the making of 
deeds, mortgages, wills, and other instruments for the people correctly 
and at low charges. 

(24) It has bought a valuable patent, to be held bj the Government 
and thrown open to the public at reasonable rates. 

(25) It owns large docks, where men-of-war and merchant vessels 
may be repaired. 

(26} It owns and operates State steamers. 

(27) It owns and operates hotels and sanitariums, and has estab- 
lished baths for the use and enjoyment of the thermal springs and 
medicinal pools. 

(28) It has set apart the geyser district and volcano isLTta in the 
middle of the North Island as a national park and pleasure and health 
resort 

(29} It acts as tourist agent, conducting travelers over the moun- 
tains and through the forests to see the snowy ranges, lofty summits, 
magnificent glaciers, tumultuous rivers and water fells, vigorous geysers 
and sulphur springs, and other splendors of New Zealand scenery. 

(30) It has set aside large forest reservations and established 
Government ownership and operation of them to protect the head 
waters of rivers, conserve climatic conditions and scenic effects, and 
provide a timber supply for future years. 

(31) It has established experimental and model farms, one for each 
hundred thousand of the population, and depots for dressing and pack- 
ing poultry at all the chief centers; alsci a State farm, where the un- 
employed may find remunerative work, and where inefficient laborers 
may be transformed into trained and effective workers. In connectioQ 
with its farm work, it has spent considerable sums in the purchase and 
importation of stud horses and cattle of excellent quality. 

(32) It has provided village and farm settlements, where the poor 
may make homes for themselves and have cooperative employment if 
they wish. 

(33) It has established a land system based on the principle that the 
land of right shall belong to the people. It recognizes the feet that the 
interest of the State in land is not merely in the funds to be derived 
from its sale, but in the increasing value due to the development of the 
country and the moral, industrial, political, and other effects of the 
system of land tenure or occupancy. This principle leads it to dis- 
courage the freehold and the monopolies resulting from it, and adopt 
decided measures for turning the land movement from speculation to 
use, and from the building of private monopoly to the gradual develop- 
ment of public ownership. It limits the area one man may hold, pro- 
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^des for compulsory purchase and division of large estates, opposes 
land monopoly by progressive taxation and the advantages of the per- 
9etual lease as well as by the power of eminent domain, gives the 
preference to the landless in the public leasing of the land, aims to take 
the unearned increment in rents and graded taxes, and moves with 
avowed purpose toward the nationalization of the soil. 

(34) It has simplified the methods of dealing with interests in land 
by providing for the registration of titles, so that the ownership of any 
piece of land and all interests in or charges upon it appear together in 
one place in the registry ; and the Government certificate of proprietor- 
ship gives an absolute title, with the guarantee of the State behind it 

(35) It does nearly the whole conveyancing of the country in its 
land transfer office and its public trust office. 

(36) It has Government lime kilns, and retails lime at $3 a ton. 

(37) It has established Government ownership and operation of coal 
mines to check the extortions of the coal ring, and provide the people 
with fuel at reasonable cost. 



(38) It accords to municipalities the right to establish and maintain 
water works, gas and electric-lighting plants, street railways and other 
public utilities, subject to the referendum. 

(39) It requires municipalities to maintain public slaughter houses 
under inspection of the Agricultural Department 

(40) It provides for local option on the question of license or pro- 
hibition. 

(41) It accords municipalities the right of local option in the estab- 
lishment of the land- value tax in place of the property-tax. 

(42) It sends out lecturers and literature to teach the formers the 
benefits of cooperative dairying, furnishes inspectors and veterinariei, 
and acts as general adviser and cooperative educator in respect to agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and dairying interests. 

(43) It loans money to dairy associations, to enable them to get 
land, buildings, and machinery. 

(44) It provides cold storage free for butter and poultry, fruits, 
v^etables and other produce intended for export 

(45) It acts as Commission Merchant for the farmers, receives form 
products, meats and provisions, eggs, butter and cheese, and even live 
poultry, at its railway stations, carries them to its warehouses at the 
ports of export, kills, dresses, grades and packs, keeps in cold storage^ 
ships to its agents in London, sells, collects and remits the funds to the 
fanners, less the cost of the transaction. 
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(46) It aids the farmers also 

1^ arranging railway work so as to release in harvest time the 
extra labor needed in the fields; 

by free transportation and low freight rates on fertilizers, agri- 
cultural implements, etc.; 

by special rates in case of special need, as when the heavy snows 
destroyed so many flocks of sheep, and the Government rail- 
ways helped to save the fanners by canying stock to replenish 
the runs at very k>w cost; 

and by remitting the rents of settlers on State lands in cases of 
misfortune or hardship, 

as well as by its loans to settlers. Government insurance and 
trust offices, postal savings banks» telegraphs and telephones, 
employment bureaus, cooperative dairying, cold storage and 
shipping departments, roads and general railway service, elec- 
tion laws and tax provisions, public schools, and arbitration 
courts abolishing strikes and i m p rovi ng the conditions of labor, 
so that the workers are better able to buy the farmers^ 
products. 

(47) The People's Trust manifests an earnest care for labor; it 
knows that men are more important than money; that labor has a 
deeper interest than capital, being, in fact, the cause and purpose of 
capital, at once the creator and the beneficiary, and also an all-impor- 
tant factor in determining the quality of democratic institutions and 
civilizations, which are largely dependent on the type of manhood 
and character developed by industrial conditions and the leisure and 
vitality left to the worker for intellectual and civic development 
Therefore, it regards the hours and conditions of labor as matters of 
the highest moment, to be carefully guarded by the State. It aims to 
exterminate unwholesome conditions, overwork and wage cutting, 
sweating and slums, and establish healthy conditions, fair pay, short 
hours, certain employment, and land and homes within reach of the 
whole body of the working people. 

(48) It recognizes the right to work, believing that the duty of tiie 
State to protect the citizen in his right to life, liberty, etc., requires it 
to safeguard the right to employment, which is essential to the reason- 
able enjoyment of all other rights. To guard the rights of labor and 
afford relief to the unemployed, it has established a Labor Department, 
with a Labor Minister ranking as a member of the National Cabinet, 
and Public Employment offices, working in harmony with the public 
works and land departments to provide employment for all who need it 
It uses the railways to distribute labor at cost to the points where it is 
needed, and gives low fares to workingmen to and from their work 
each day. 

(49) It has decreed an 8-hour day and a half-holiday for workers in 
ketones and stores, seats for the sales girls, good ventilation, safety 
elevators, and guarded machinery; no night work for women and 



^rotmg people, no emplpyment of boys and girls without pay, no pay- 
ment of wages in truck, and many other regulations calcukted to aecort 
the heahh and good treatment, advance the interests, and elevate ^ 
conditions of the working people. 

(50) It has practically abolished sweat-shop woric by thoro inspec- 
tion, provision for the labeling of goods, prohibition of supplementary 
night work taken by factory hands to do after hoort at bomc^ etc, and 
fines for the violation of the law. 

(51) It has adopted the policy of abolishing the contractor system 
in the construction and maintenance of public worics, and the substitu- 
tion of direct employment by the State under cooperative conditions, 
whereby the wages of the men have been greatly increased, their 
industry and character developed, the quality of the work improved, the 
cost of construction diminished, and the profits on the work diffused 
among the men, instead of going to build the fortunes of a few c«Mi- 
tiactorsy as under the former system. 

(52) It has abolished the old discriminations of the law against 
trade-unions, and encourages and protects the organization of labor, 
making it a condition of the right to appeal to the Arbitration Court 
for the settlement of labor difficulties. 

(53) It encourages industrial and provident societies, building 
societies, agricultural and pastoral societies, and other associations for 
mutual education, insurance, and social intercourse, and the develop- 
ment of science and industry. 

(54) It purchases estates in or near the cities and towns, and divides 
them up for workingmen's homes, and makes advances to workmen 
to help them build their homes. 

(55) ^o deposit the slums of the cities on the land in suburban 
villages and rural settlements, empty the crowded tenements into the 
country, and open the way for all who wish to devote themselves to 
agricultural or pastoral pursuits to settle on land of their own, are 
parts of a definite policy systematically carried out by the Government 

(56) It has turned back the tide of population from the city to the 
countiy. 



(57) It benefits labor also, both directly and indirectly, bf 
of the policies enumerated in speaking of the ^rmers (43 to 46). The 
postal savings banks, Government insurance, public schools, direct 
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nominations, unpartisan ballots, questioning of candidates, etc^ are oi 
prime benefit to artisans as well as farmers. And the cooperatiTe 
dairying and merchanting, the liberal land laws, the use of the railways 
and the power of taxation to favor the small men (formers, merchantSi 
and manufacturers) and encourage enterprise and improvement, help 
the laboring classes as much as any part of the conununity. In fact, 
the great mass of the farmers are as truly workingmen as those who 
labor in the factories and on the railways, and they recognize that their 
interests are one. The interests of all producers are substantially 
identical, and the vital interests of the entire community, rich or poor, 
intelligent and ignorant, good and bad, industrious and idle, are in 
truth in perfect harmony. Each life reacts on all the rest, and none 
can be as it should be till all are right Every man is immersed in the 
laws and institutions and social environment of his time, and so long 
as the atmosphere is impure his blood will feel the taint 

(58) The People's Trust has established State annuities for the 
aged poor, so they may live at home in their declining years secure 
from want 

(59) Justice is put in place of charity. 

(60) Political corruption is unknown to this Trust 

(61) Rings, bosses, and party machines do not exist. 

(62) Private monopoly no longer flourishes nor sits in the seat ol 
power. Sentence of death has been passed upon it, for the People's 
Trust is like the others in this one respect, that where competition proves 
impracticable or undesirable it takes the market for itself; but as that 
means the Commonwealth, while the others are but little groups, there b 
the whole distance from selfishness to public spirit, the width of the 
ethical world, between the absorption of the market by the People^s 
Trust and its capture by any private combine. 

(63) Equalization of opportunity and diffusion of wealth are among 
the prime objects of the New Zealand Trust The purpose one who 
moves among the people hears most frequently declared is to have no 
paupers and no millionaires. 

(64) The Commonwealth aims to get rid of tramps, slums, idleness, 
overwork, sickness, sweat-shops, strikes, lockouts, rack-rents, usury, 
foreclosure, tax-sales, evictions, monopolies, speculation, panics, extor- 
tion, ignorance, inharmony, and injustice. 

In carrying out these purposes the main reliance of the State is on 
the principles of public ownership, education, popular discussion and 
free ballot, arbitration, cooperation, legislation and administration for 
the public good, and Government by and for the people under a system 
which secures the services of experts without their mastery, and keeps 
the making and enforcement of the law in close communication with 
the sovereign people. 
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OPFOsmoN AND usAPFRBHBNSioN. stoT^ from the truth that, instead of 

Tin. J. A ^u t^u f^ ^- t multitudes leavine New Zealand, multi- 

What do the wealthy Ccmser^tives of tudes have been S)ming to New Zealand 

New Zealand ttonk of all this? Each new f^^ the stricken regions of AustraHo- 

development of demooratic institut.ons ^ ^^ -^ ^^ that the question of legis- 

has alarmed them at the start Several i^ting to stop the impecuiious influx Has 

*"° w ^f? '^r t"^, V^^eved <hsaster been jaised & Parliament. 

would follow the Liberal laws. But their gome object to New Zealand because 

fttrs have proved uroundkss and now ghe has so large a debt. But her assets 

th^r are gettmg qmte i^ to pohtiail ^re still larger than her debt, ' and even 

earthqu^. and are ftUly reconciled to -^ they wefe not, what difference could 

"^^LJ? ♦ fi«,f^*^ '^ desperately that liake in the value of industrial arbi- 

**RE?®^ J J ■ J- *• » ^t. rw tration, cooperative industry, Govem- 

the Standard predicUon of the Opposi- ^^nt loans at Vprofit, progressive taxation, 

*^,."'^S£!*?wT'VT^'''*^\i°'^ closer settlement, employment for th^ 

we has been that its adoption would ruin unemployed, etc., etc. A man may be 

the cotmtry. The land Mid tax laws i^ debt beyind Ws depth and still be an 

would dnve capital out of the islands; admirable ^inventor iid dis<S»^ a 

the labor Uws would.hamper industry statesman of high ability or a great poUtical 

•"** i'^* ^ productive power of the ^nd social reorganize?. A£d it^ the 

people; hard times would foUow, and bank- ^ame way with \ nation. But it is not 

roptoes and low wages, etc., etc. None ^ 5^ jjew Zealand's case, for tho great in 

of these remits have come to pass Capi- indention and reorganization, she is very 

«d hMnot left, but is more eager to come f^r from being insolvent; so far. in fac^^ 

tato the Colony than ever. Wages have that, as already stated she is, pi capittL 

not fallen^ but have nsen m most calhnjs the Richest country L the wSlT ^ ^ 

from 15 to 50 per cent. New Zealand's _l 

per capita income is the largest in the Chaptbr XL 
world, and is steadily risinz. Hard times '^^* 
have not resulted from her land and labor THE NATIONAL ASSETS. 
kws but the contrary. Hard times may The Government of New Zealand, or 
come perhaps by reaction from possible more accurately, the Commonwealth, owns 
depression in European markets, on which over half the land of the Colony, most of 
New Zealand's commerce depends, but the banks, about aU the railways, all the 
the indications are that so far ja her telegraphs and telephones, the post office 
pcogressive legislation is concerned, it is a and express service, the common school 
cana e of prosperity, and if hard times do system, roads, parks and lighthouses; it 
oome it will be by outside influence in also owns some hotels and sanitariums, 
spite of her Liberal laws and not because gas and electric plants, warehouses, water 
rf them. Moreover her successful resist- works and docks, besides forests, farms, 
•ace to the panic of 189J that swept over and mines; and its system of emplo3rment 
an the rest of the civilized world would bureaus, loan offices, and insurance agen- 
indicate that it will take a pretty vigorous des extends throughout the Colony. It 
outside influence to overcome the momen- is the largest receiver of rents in the c5olony 
turn of her prosperity and the defenses and the largest employer of labor. It has 
of her advanced legislation. the largest life insurance business and the 
The reports of droughts and bad tunes largest business as trustee of estates. It 
and a stampede from New 2^1and to acts as chief commission merchant, chief 
South Africa are equally baseless. Aus- adviser to farmers and dairymen, chief 
tnOia has been plagued with droughts, educator to the whole people, chief con- 
and multitudes have gone from there to veyancer, chief coSperator. chief law- 
South Africa. Someone, whose geography maker, chief arbitrator and chief defender, 
was too weak to tell them that New Zea- Some idea of the value of the National 
land is a separate Colony, 1200 miles from Assets, or properties and investments of 
Australia, and totally different m climate, the State engaged in these services, may 
made the rumor cover New Zealand. The be gained from the following statement: 

^ is that New Zealand is never troubled 

with droughts, and so far is the exodus 1 See next chapter. 

National Assets. 

Yahtt 

State railways (tracks, bridges, stations, rolling-stock), etc. $92,000,000 

Ordinary roads and bridges 37,000,000 

Telegraphs 4,250,000 

Telephones 853,000 

Public buildings (schools, hospitals, courts, post and tele- 
graph offices, warehouses, Parliament Buildings), etc... ii3oo,ooo 
Banks a,427iOOO 
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Amount brought forward $i38>330,ooo 

Water- works and mining investments (gold and coal) 3,130,000 

Lighthouses, docks, and harbor and river works 2,340,000 

Defenses (general and harbor) 4,520,000 

Thermal baths, hotels, et& 252,000 

Other departmental works, gas and electric and minor works. 2,910,000 

Lands owned by the State and leased out 33f940^ooo 

Other State lands with minerals, forests and improvements. . 39^000,000 
(Aside from the buildings, etc., above mentioned.) 

Loans to municipalities and other local bodies 7,200^000 

Loans to settlers 12, 6 00^000 

Total $244,^32,000 

It must be remembered: (i) That tbe The State banks are not put down in the 

State lands are estimated at verv low list of public assets in the Colony's offidal 

values. In case of the leased lands, for returns, not even the investment in the 

example, the Governm^t valuation is big central bank controlled by the State, 

S^^^d?2r"(a^:^S^:^ ^^^LT^^J'^^^'S^i^ 

of pubUc forestall valued at $5 to $10 an with a good round value. The holdings 

acre, where as they are fairly worth three o* *ny private corporation controlling 

or four times that amount in all proba- the heart of the financial ssTBtem of a 

bUity. (3) The railways, telegraphs, tele- posperous nation would be valued far 

phones, posts, banks, mining properties, beyond par. The stock of one of our 

harbor works, etc., are valued at their New York banks, the ChemicaL sells for 

ttructtu^, or cost, values, with no allow- over 40 times its face value ^hares of 

ance for franchises, which in this country $100 par value are quoted at $4100 b&d 

would be capitalized at high figures if and $4300 asked), and the stock of asother 

the services were owned by private capi- the Fifth Avenue Bank, sells for more 

talists. It appears, therefore, that the than 36 times its face. It seems clearly 

above statement would have to be largely within the truth to say that the nnt^^a* 

increased to get at the real market values, assets of New Zealand if in private hands. 

According to American methods the rail- or owned by American trusts or corpora* 

ways would be valued at not less than tions, would be valued at half a bilHon 

double their structural value, or about dollars, or more than double the Cokoiy's 

$200,000,000, and telegraphs and tele- debt. 

phoiies, post and express, would stand at Against the National Assets stand the 

three or four times the actual investment, following liabilities: 

Bor Public Utilities. 

Railways $78,020,000 

Roads and bridges ^150,000 

Telegraphs and telephones 4,240,000 

Mines 3/Sl0,000 

Lighthouses and harbors 2,430^)00 

Other public works, buildings and improvements 1^15,000 

Land purchased from natives 10,540,000 

Land purchased under "Settlement Acts" 10,060,000 

Banks ^427/X)0 

For Investmeii^ on Loans. 

Advances to settlers xx,540,ooo 

Loans to municipalities, etc. 7,200,000 

For immigration 11,900^000 

For war and defenses. 

Maori wars 11,430^000 

Defense fl^assiooo 

Miscellaneous. 

Provincial debts assumed by the State when the pror- 
inces were abolished. Expenses of raising loans, 
funds to cover insufficient receipts in years of 
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depressioti, etc. ,,__,., ,..,*,. 3?.ooo,oqo 

Total $240,587,000 

Subtract accrued linkiag fund 5,oio.aoo 

Toial debt . . * , . , *$335>S77.ooQ 

A brge part of the Provincial debts the better condition* If a company in- 
taken over by the State were for public creases its assets and its liabilities together, 
workSf roads, bridges, harbor improve- the increase of obligation is a sign of tn- 
ments, railways, buildings, etc., but I creased wealth; and if the Government 
have not been able to ascertain the acquires a billion dollars worth of railway 
amount. property well located and constructed, 
Ttttt nsBT ^°*^ incurs a billion of debt for it, the 
^^ * pjeople are not worse off than before. 
This IS a large debt, nearly I300 per The ownership of railways and telegraphs 
capita, the largest public debt in the by a private company is not an element 
world in proportion to population except 01 strength and riches. It is the same 
m Queensland, South Australia, and West with a nation. If a company owned all 
Australia J But the assets arc still the land and monoix>Ues in this countrf 
larger than the debt. A private railway its per capita liabilities might be exceed- 
company is considered in most excellent ingly high without preventing its being 
condition if it has structural vaVue or the wealthiest company in the world, 
actual investment equal to its stock and It is the same with the nation, 
bonds. Why is it not the same with a It will not do to judge a company's 
nation? When there is dollar for dollar of or nation's condition by its liabilities 
valuable property behind the liabilities, alone. ^ We must 00k to see what is 
a company with I300 hahiUties per mem- behind the debt. National debts so fre- 
ber 15 not worse off than a company with quently represent smoke and battle that 
tio debt per member; and if its property tjierc has come to be a sort of assumption 
ftmnchises and all are worth much more that a national debt is a dead weight, a 
than its liabilities, while the other com- burden of the past upon the present, 
pany has more debt than property, the Take, for example, the following items 
company with large liabilities b in much concerning the debt of France: 

For Bonaparte*s wars* , , . . $250,000,000 

Restoration indemnities 290,000,000 

Conquest of Algeria ,.....,,. 184,000,000 

Crimean War , , , , 451,000,000 

Wars in Italy, Mexico, etc.. 160,000,000 

Franco-German War , *,. 1,553,000,000 

Public Works ,...,,..... , 1,260,000,000 

l^oss on issue of loans 1,000,000,000 

Sundries (palaces), etc .,.,. 1,000,000,000 

Total * .$6,155,000,000 

Here is a debt of $160 a head and nearly on loans. Only one-fifth of the total debt 

all dead weight; nearly half of it for gun- * . ^ ^, 7^ Z, 7- T # _^*. 

J J , *> ^ - ^ • An Eniflish nobleniBn, director of a pneat 

powder, and over half the remamder for company, said to a New Zeatatidef : ''*Tt ieems 10 

palaces and other flummery, and losses me yo\iT colony is tiome to the dajs," **Wh«t 

naak^ you think so ? " teplird tbe colonist ** You 

— ^ ' — wf in debt so laree an amount i»a- bead that I 

1 w* *^ .. 1. t _E ■ ■, 1.* » think you must be in a very bad way/' said the 

1 i* ^f^? °^* ''"'1! ^tV*M ^^TJTlyTif If J*ew Zea- Enflliihraan. But he was asked: "Would you 

land a debt p«r capita had b«en found to be tht n^^ke out the baJaoc* sheet of your corapany In 

Ftiit«t of all for her asw ts are the l&raest. and ^^^^ ^^y, only showinji the liabilities and not the 

ihe has also had a considcTafale out^o that Aus^ assfts? If you did so, you would find your debt 

^la has escaped. Dunng the many years that ^y^h sreater per head of the stockhotdws than 

England reaarded Australia as an impcnal Pt.son that of New Zealand^ so that a^coTdina to ymtr 

Uie Home Government financed it and provided ^^^^ you are In a very bad way, a radch worse way 

It with many public works, but Mew Zealand had than we nre, altho y<m think you are one of the 

to orovide bar ovm. Morepvo*. there w<=/e no richest compauies to Ensland. ?^tw Zealand 

Uaun« to byy out or fight at great cost; the ^oes not incur indebteduea* to auywheft near 

mv»ges in Australia were so few and so degraded the exttnt that the iloumhing coraT*am« of 

thai they were ipored in the .settlement of tlie Q^^^t Britain and the United States do.' 

V, pe English retti^i7ed no right of *Napo1eon was in the habit of taking funds and 

sion in the former mhabitants of Australia valuables wherever hii armies went, with a view 

man^ ?"^>^*y ^'^^ ^f^ strong enough to ^f making the conciuered countries pay for the 

f«i«t, $0 that only New Zealand has interest to privilege of being conquered; ao the debt tncufred 

pftT OB native land puichases or uatjve war debt f^r his wars never was as large as the magnitude 

*ICciff< thAii double, as we have scoi above of hi^ operations might lead one to expect 
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it for public works. In England and 
America also nearly the whole debt is 
for war, and very httle for public works. 
In the case of New Zealand, less than 5 
per cent of the debt went for war; at least 
60 per cent (probably over 70 per cent) 
represents public works and land; 8 per 
cent more went into loans to settiiers 
and municipalities on good security; 
and about 5 per cent was used for the 
encouragement of immigration, which 
might also be considered a productive 
investment. 

When Sir Julius Vogd asked for the 
first appropriation for public works and 
immigration in 1870 he said: "The 
million and a half (pounds) for inunigra- 
tion I suppose to be expenditure of an 
immediately productive nature." If the 
money had been spent to put cattle on 
the land it would have been considered 
a business investment, and men are cer^ 
tainljr worth quite as much to the country 
and its productive power as cows and 
horses. A good cow will produce forty 
or fifty dollars worth a year in New Zea- 
land, and a good man one or two thousand 
dollars worth. It is the presence of the 
people that ffives value to the land and 
Duiklings and everything else. 

It appears then that only about 5 per 
cent of the New Zealand debt is waste, 
while 80 ^ cent of the French debt is 
unproductive, and in case of England 
and the United States over 90 per cent 
of all the debt ever incurred has been for 



war and economic waste entailed by the 
misbehavior of men. 

To stmi up this important matter: 
There are two kinds of debt : one represent- 
ing existing value, and the other nothing 
but fire works or some form of waste, 
lliese two sorts of debt must be carefully 
distinguished, or increasing wealth may be 
mlstalcen for povertv, and vic9 versa. 

New Zealand's debt represents in large 
part the value of railways, telegraphs, 
telephones and other pubHc works owned 
by the State; and another large part 
represents land purchase and loans to 
settlers. All these investments are re- 
munerative. 



Chaptsr XU. 
WHAT NEXT? 

OR THB PIOHTINO UNB IN NSW ZEALAND'S 
POUTICAL AND SOCIAL APFAHta. 

There seems no reason to doubt that 
the rapidly accelerating movement in 
the direction of better organization and 
ec]ualization, transformation of compe- 
tition into cooperation and private mono- 
poly into pubhc ownership, that has filled 
the recent years of New Zealand's history 
will continue in the future. Some of tlie 
possible achievements of coming yean 
as indicated by the trend of events, the 
temper of the people, and the definite 
utterances of their statesmen are as 
follows: 



(i) Nationalization of the great steamship lines. 
(3) State Fire Insurance. 

(3) Complete nationalization of the banking system by taking 

over the middle-class banks, to do for all torts of 
business men what has already been done for the 
fanners, tradesmen, and workingmen. 

(4) Complete nationalization of coal mines, carrying to the 

limit the State ownership and operation of coal mines 
already begun. 

(5) Further nationalization of the land, carrying to their natural 

conclusion the State leasing system and the resumption 
and division of large estates. 

(6) Further absorption of street railways by municipalities or 

the State. 

(7) Still more ample provision for workingmen's homes^ and 

entire elimination of anything like slum districts in the 
cities and towns. 

(8) The zone system on the railways. 

(9) Nationalization of the news service. 

(10) Making the rivers furnish electric power to run the railways 

and factories of the Colony. 

(11) Extension of the use of the Referendum and Initiative. 

(12) Majority choice through preferential voting or the 

ballot 

(13) Proportional Representation. 
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(17) The ''elective executive" or Ministiy choten directisr tqr 

Parliament 
(14) Popular election of Senators, or Abolition of the Senate. 
(is) The popular recall. 
(16) Admission of women to Parliamr;.t 
(18} Improvement of municipal government on the principles so 

successfully applied in England. 

(19) County electoral reform. 

(20) Commencement of "old-age pensions" at the date of dis- 

ability, and greater flexibility in the amount 
(31) The 6-hour day. 

(22) National prohibition of the liquor traffic 

(23) Abolition of the totalisator, a sort of gambling arrange- 

ment 

(24) Regulation of trusts and combines. 

(25) Free transportatien. 

(26) Free legal advice. Government law offices where public law- 

yers may give the people advice free.or at least at such 
reasonable cost that a man would not have to suffer injus- 
tice because unable ts pay a lawyer to tell him his rights. 

(27) Free justice, protecting the poor in their rights a4 w^ as 

the rich, and making the administration of the law depend 
on the merits of the plaintiff's case, and not on the size 
of the pocket-book. 

!28) Thoro regtiLation o^ vents till the land is fully nationalized. 
29) Reduction of the tariff on necessaries. 
(30) Increase of the progressive land and income taxes. 
(All these subjects are discussed in full in the large book.) 



bese are some of the things that new 
landers are uniting to demand of their 
emment as we would say, or as they 
Id say in the words of Minister Mc- 
izie, some of the things " we are uniting 
ssist each other to get by the use of 
political powers." 



Chapter XLII. 

X:HS AND THE EPOCH MAKERS 

lie history of New Zealand since man 
e on the scene falls into four divisions 
The Ante-Caucasian Period, ending 
I Cook's landing, 1768; (2) The 
od of the White Invasion, culminat- 
n annexation to the British Empire in 
.; (3) The Ordinance Period, during 
h the Colony was ruled by English 
»mors and their ordinances, 1840 to 
promul^tion of the New Zealand 
titution iti 1853; and (4) The Parlia- 
tary or Constitutional Period of self- 
mment, 1853 to the present time. 
Constitutional Period divides into 
Provincial Age, 1853 to 1876, and the 
onal Age, 1876 to the present date, 
le leading event of the first period 
the landing of the Maoris about the 
Ue of the 14th centtuy. In the second 
id the coming of the missionaries, the 
xation, the treaty with the natives 
the first organized efforts at settle- 
t, are the principal facts. In the 
I pjeriod the difficulties with land titles 
with the natives occupied the chief 



place, but the establishment of courts^ 
roads and bridges, postal facilities and 
banking, also received attention. The 
great facts of the Constitutional Period 
are the organization of popular govern- 
ment with a responsible ministry, the 
I>ublic works policy, dvil service regula- 
tion, electoral reform, land monopoly, 
falling prices, the big strike, and the 
all-important Liberal-Labor victory at 
the polls in 1890, with the land, labor, tax, 
bank, suffrage, and Senate legislation 
resulting from it. 

The history of the Colony clusters about 
the various stages in the development 
of her Government as population gathers 
around the strategic points of a railway 
system, or iron filings arotmd the poles of a 
magnet. From 1840 to 1869 the actual 
control of affairs was largely in the Gov- 
ernor. At first this was because he was 
the only power in the field, and later 
because ot the strength the office had 
gained in the early years and because of 
the powerful personality of some of the 
Governors, especially Georee Grey. In 
1840 there were no means of communica- 
tion such as now enable the results of a 
cricket match in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere to be proclaimed in the streets of 
London at noon on the day of the play. 
It took the Governor of New Zealand 
eight months to send a message to England 
and get a reply. The necessities of the 
case, therefore, made the Governor and 
his Ordinances in Council the actual 
controlling power in the Colony. When 
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the CoDStitistioii went into operation, 
and Parliament assembled, there was a 
battle royal between the Assembly on the 
one side and the Governor and his staff 
on the other. And even after a respon- 
sible miidstry was established it did not 
really control the administration till after 
the retirement of Governor Grey in 1868. 

From 1869 to 1890 with little interrup- 
tion the Government, as we saw in an 
early chapter, was in the control of 
the Fox-Vogel- McLean • Whitaker - Hall- 
Atkinson combination, known as "The 
Continuous Ministry," which wasprogres- 
iiTe as to public works and the ballot, 
but conservative as to land, labor and 
taxation. 

Since i8go the Government has been 
in control of the Liberal Ministry, which 
is progressive on all lines. The Progressive 
or Liberal Party was bom in 1877, but 
did not get thoro control of the Govern- 
ment till January, 1 89 1 . Since then there 
has been no break. Even when Premier 
Ballance dded, in 1893, a member of the 
existing cabinet was made Premier, and 
the new chief, Richard Seddon, is still 
Prime Minister. So that the Liberal 
Ministry is really more entitled to be 
called the Continuous Ministry than the 
old Fox-Atkinson vitascopic succession. 
It has been in power ¥7ithout a break for 
over 12 years, more than twice as long^as 
any other ministry was ever in office 
without interruption. The first four 
ministries in New Zealand were strangled 
in their cradles, and as late as Aup^, 
i884,[there were three weeks of pohtical 



upheaval in which three ministries went 
down. 

The accompanying diagram exhibits 
to the eye the principal points in the 
political history of the Cokmy since its 
annexation. It will be noted that the 
first great development (national railways, 
State insurance, public trust office, etc), 
directly followed the accession of the popu- 
lar Mmistry to full executive control; 
and that the second great development 
(in the Liberal period from 1890 on) 
immediately succeeded the transfer of 
electoral power from the large land- 
holders to the mass of the common people 
through the combination of theresidenml 
qualification for the suffrage with the 
one-man-one-vote principle which went 
into operation at the election, December, 
1890. This sequence of events is much 
more than a mere coincidence. There is 
a real casual relation between the demo- 
cratization of power on the one hand and 
progressive energy and national develop- 
ment on the other. Yet it would un- 
doubtedly be a mistake to regard the 
expansion of po ptilar power as the sole or 
perhaps even the chief reason for these 
periods of national advance. The mix- 
ture of causes is manifest. In the latter 
case, the emphatic need for advance, and 
the existence of honest, thoughtful, 
vigorous and united leaders and voters, 
were quite as essential as manhood suf- 
frage, else other democratic nations would 
have made similar progress; and in the 
earlier case the change of power was 
codrdinated with Vogd's personality, 
and the attainment of settled peace. 



GOVERNMENT 



(1840) 



1S45 



1850 
(1863) 



1860 



1865 



1868 



Ctpt, Hobson. 

Lt. Shortland, 1842 
CADt. Fitcroy, 1845 

Cmpt. Qco.'Qrey. 



OoL Wynyard, 1854 
Oot Browne, 1855 



Sir. Qco. Grey, 1861 



EvenU 



Annexation. Treaty with Natives. 
Conflict with natives, 1843. 
War with natives, 1845-6. 
Peace. 1846-1860. 



Constitutioo x>roclaimed, not altered 
till 1875. 
1st Parliament, 1854. trouble, astta- 

tion for responsiUe ministry. 
2d Parliament. 1856, House of Rep- 
resentatives fairly at work. 
Responsible government estabUAed. 

1856. 
Stafford, Premier, 1856-61. 
War with natives, 1860-1870. 
Pox Ministry. 1861. 
Whitaker-Pox Ministry, 1863-4. 
Stafford liinistry. 1865-9. 
Postal Savings Banks. 



• Orey recalled. He was thi last Oovemor who took an 
active, leading part in the government. After 
this the real executivelpower Is in the Ministry. 
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GOVERNMENT— CONTINUED. 



(laep) 



(1870) 



(1876) 



1886 



(1889) 



(1890) 
1801 

1803 

1804 
1895 
1896 
1808 



1900 
1001 






Pox-Voffcl-McLean ICin- 
istries. 1869-77. 
Except 
Stafford, 1 month, 1872. 

Voffel, 1 873-76» except Pol- 
len, Jttly 6, '75- Feb. '76. 
Atkinson, 1876-77. 
Orey, Premier, 1877-9. 



Hall- Atkinson - Whitaker 
Ministries, 1879-1891, ex- 
cept 1884-1887. 

Vniitaker, 1882-3. 
Atkinson, 1883-4. 
Stout-Vosd, Sept. 1884- 
Oct, '87. 



Atkinson, '87 to Jan. '91. 



Ballance, Premier, 91-93. 



Seddon, Premier since 
death of Ballance. 



EveHis 



Peace. Public "Works Policy. Na- 
tional Railways, 1870. 

Australian BaUot, Gov't Life Insurance, 
established 1870, under law of 1869. 

Public Trust Office, 1872. 

Provinces Abolished, 1875-6. 

(H'ey*s appeal to the people on a demo- 
cratic platform, 1876-7. 
Land Act, 1877. Land- Value Tax, 
1878. Repealed, 1869. 
Residence made sufficient qualifica- 
tion for voting, 1879. 



Battance's plan for settling uUe labor on 
idle land under Gay t lease, and aid- 
ing settlers with Gov't loans, 1886. 

Non-Political Railway Commission es- 
tablished, 1887. 

One-man-one-vote. Bqual manhood 
suffrage under direct nominations 
and unpartisan baUoting. 

(H>eat strike and its fiedlure. 
Organised Labor at the Ballot Box 

hand in hand with the Farmers. 
LIBBRALLABOR-FU8ION VICTORY 

Term of Senators changed from life Xm 
7 years, 1891. 

Graded taxaUon, 91. 
Co-oPeraHon, '91. 
Land ft Labor law*, '92-4. 
Referendum on liquor, *93. 
Industr*l arbiiraHon, 94. 
Resumption of large m - 

tales, '94. 
Railways for service, 94. 
NaHonaUMoUon of . 

and credit, '94 5. 
Local land tax, '96. 
State buys patent, '97. 
Old-age Pensions, '98. 



"Women 

Suffrage* 
1893 



PoUtical 

equalitjr 

in 

municipal 

elections, 

1898 



State operation of 
mines, 1901. 



The heavy-faced years relate to the most important events in the third column, and 
the dates in parentheses are governmental turning points, marked by vital changes of 
government control or i>olicy strongly affecting the subsequent history of the Colony. 



Native affairs constituted the main 
problem of the Colony during the whole 
of the Gubonatorial Epoch, both before 
and after the establishment of the Consti- 
tution. From i860 to Jsmuary, 1870, 
the whites were in almost constant war- 
fart with the natives. Yet the measures 
adopted during these years show that 
civic progress was not lacking even in 
this time of struggle. 

The age of vigorous national develop- 
meat rcallv began, however, with 1870. 
Till then tne Colonists had been occupied 
mainly with problems of safety and sub- 
sistence. The whites by that time out- 
sumbered the natives more than five to 
one, and the peace of January, 1870, left 



them practically free to do what they 
pleased with the new coimtry. The era 
of railway development and assisted 
immigration that followed was largely 
responsible for the strong public sentiment 
that has wrought the remarkable changes 
of recent years. The public works sho^/^ 
the people what the Government could 
do for them. And the groT¥th of land 
monopoly that followed the building of 
railways forced upon the people the neces- 
sitv of action. 

The leading events of the National Age 
fall naturally into two groups which we 
may call the Government Group and the 
Politico-Industrial group. The fim in- 
cludes thfc ioYLomci^ Vcclv^scXs^sX Vwosa:. 
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Abolition of the Provinces corresponding to our States iB/^ 

Triennial Parliaments in place of the 5-year term 1879 

Seven-year terms for Senators in place of the life tenure 189X 

Competitive examinations established for the civil service 1886 

The Australian ballot, alphabetic, and free from party designation 1870 

Residence made sufficient for voting in national elections 1879 

In municipal elections 1898 

One-man-one- vote principle established in national elections 1889 

In municipal elections 1898 

Direct nominations : in early years, viva voce, but since September, 1890 
nominations are made in writing signed by a small number 
of voters (2 or more) and accompanied by consent of the 
nominee and a $50 deposit 

Equal suffrage without regard to sex 1893 

Abolition of the property qualification even as an alternative 1896 

When we remember that only twenty- elections, and as many times in national 

three years ago a man ¥7ithout property elections as the number of districts he 

qualification could not vote in New Zea- could travel to on election day, we may 

Umd, and that a dozen years ago a rich realize how great a change has taken place 

man could vote 5 times in munidpa] in the Government of the new democracy. 

Before 1870: 

Postal system, with parcels post 
Postal savings banks. 
Telegraphs. 
Title registration. 

1870 to 1875 • 

National railways, telephones, and water works. 
Government insurance. 
Public Trust Office. 

1890 to 1902, inclusive : 

Organized labor at the ballot box. 

Farmers, workingmen, small merchants and manufacturers, etc., 
voting in harmony and carrying the election in the interest 
of the common people. 

Progressive taxation of land-values and incomes with exemp- 
tion of improvements and small men. 

Resumption and division of large estates, and effective limitation 
of the area one man may hold. 

Gradual nationalization of the soil an established policy. 

Government loans at low interest to farmers, traders, and 
workingmen. 

Government management of the principal banks of issue. 

Nationalization of credit 

Referendum on local land-value tax, and on the license ques- 
tion. 

Labor laws, factory, shop, and mining actis, truck and wages 
acts, etc 

The 8-hour day, half-holiday, seats for shop girls, ventilatioii, 
safety, and no sweatshops. 

The unemployed helped to get work by State employment bureaus 
and the Public Works, Land, and Labor Departments. 

Direct employment in place of the contract system in public 
works. 
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Cooperative industry. 

Suburban homes for worldngmen at low rents. 

State railways operated for service instead of profit, and used 
to aid education and help the farmers and worldngmen. 

Industrial arbitration and practical abolition of strikes and lock- 
outs. 

State annuities for the aged poor. 

State ownership and operation of coal mines. 

THB PSOPLS. homogeneous blends of the world's best 
What about the people who have done ^^°^ ^°,^ ^^J*"^ T ^^J^*" ^""T^S* 
an this? What is then- ancestry, their Maoris are too weak to have any control- 
character, condiuon and development? Ung influence on the course of events or 
The people of New Zealand are compara- the institutions of the Colony. It is an 
tively few, about 8 to the square mile Anglo-Saxon civilization, and its political 
against our 26, England's 340, and Bel- and economic experiments are Anglo- 
gium's 590, but they are for the most Saxon experiments. 
part of excellent stock, the same stock, The following table shows the white 
In fact, as ourselves, the good old Anglo- population and the rapidly-diminishing 
Saxon, with English predominant, Scotch significance of the brown and yellow 
next, and Irish third, — one of the most people: 

Persons Averaac Maoris CliinfM 

of Buropean annual rate 
descent of increase 

1840 2.000 60,000 

1853 32«000 115% 

1861 99,000 26. 

187I 256,000 15.8 46,000 5/XI4 

1881 489,933 9. 42,000 4>444 

1901 772,791 2.3 43,101 2,857 

1902 792,000 2.5 2,857 

A few half-castes, or mixed European and native population living 
among the Maoris are included in the first and also in the third columns. 
The total population at the last census, March, 1901, was 815,82a 



The total population now, April, 1903, 
is about 850,000. The present rate of 
increase is not high. Immigration from 
Europe is discouraged by distance and 
cost, and immigration from Asia is practi- 
cally prohibited by law. The people do 
not marry very early in life, which helps 
to make the birth-rate low, and may 
have some relation to the fact that the 
death-rate is also very low. From 1890 
to 1901 the number of marriages among 
the whites each year rose from 6 to nearly 
8 per thousand of population, while the 
number of births per thousand fell from 
29! to 25}. All authorities agree that 
the decrease in the size of f amihes is due 
to the resolve of an educated people to 
maintain a high standard of health and 
comfort. In a healthy country and 
among a prosperous people a low birth 
rate is a sign 01 the highest wisdom. The 
Merry Age of England followed the eHmi- 
nation of sun>lus population by the 
plague. The Black Death was a cruel 



adjuster. But intelligence win find a 
way to bring and keep the Merry Age of 
the Earth by getting the growth of popu- 
lation in tune with the progress toward 
perfectinji^ the conditions of existence, 
and sending out invitations to the imbom 
with some regard to the probable comfort 
of the guests when they arrive 

Chilc&en are well cared for. New 
Zealand education is free, universal and 
compulsory. A little larger proportion 
of children is in school than with us, and 
illiteracy is less. Aside from the Maoris 
practically all the people over 12 years of 
age can read and write, a good common 
school education is the rule, and higher 
education is very general. Religion is not 
compulsory, but appears to be practically 
universal, or at least its profession is, — 
96 per cent of the population is put down 
as belonging to some religious denomi- 
nation, 81 per cent Protestants, 14 per 
cent Cathohc, nearly i per cent Jews, 
Buddhists, Spiritualists (339), and Mor- 
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mons (206), half of i per cent no denomi- 
nation, a quarter of i per cent unspecified, 
a little over 2 per cent object to stating 
their religion, and a little less than i per 
cent are Icnown to be unreligious. In 
the United States about } of the people 
are members of some church, 30 per cent 
of these being Catholic. The basis of 
classification is evidently wider in New 
Zealand than with us. 

Morahty and intelligence are both very 
high. There is nowhere a people more 
kindly or with a deeper sense of justice. 
They are law abiding, industrious, inde- 
pendent, prudent, prosperous, temperate, 
tolerant, and open-minded, and their 
energy and public spirit are superb. 

The vigor, self-reliance, and initiative 
of the New Zealanders astonish their 
visitors. Those who imaj^e that public 
ownership and State activity bliffht these 

aualities must find New Zealandf a para- 
ox. Nowhere are the functims of 
Government wider, and nowhere are 
self-reliance and individual initiative 
more remarkably developed. The work- 
ing classes look constantly to the State 
for assistance in various forms, yet they 
do more for themselves, and make better 
provision for the future in life insurance, 
bank deposits, etc., than the workers of 
any other country. The explanation is 
easy, llie Government in New Zealand 
is not Paternalism but a Fratemalism. 
Government help is self-help, the partners 
using the firm to do their work. And 
Government activity is the concensus, or 
resultant of individual activities; one 
mtmifestation of individual initiative; 
self-reliance in compound or cooperative 
form. 

The criminal record per thousand of 
population is low; lower than in England, 
France, Germany, or the United States, 
and only half what it is in some Australian 
Colonies, New South Wales, for example. 
The number of persons in prison per thou- 
sand inhabitants is less than half what it 
is in the United States. Illegitimate 
births are few. The ratio of drunkenness 
is light. The per capita consumption of 
alcoholic stimulants is much less than in 
any of the Australian states except Tas- 
mania and South Australia, and less than 
half the average consumption in this 
coimtry. The Colony is distinctly and in- 
creasingly sober. 

The civic virtue of the people is shown 
by the honesty of the Government and 
the wise and hearty interest the citizens 
take in public affairs. Chief Justice Stout 
says, "So far our State has been free from 
corruption of any kind." And again, 
"There is a tolerance of opinions and there 
is an altruism and a growing dvic con- 
science clearly manifest." Years ago 
Bishop Selwyn said that political corrup- 
tion had never existed in New Zealand. 
And recent authorities thoroly familiar 



with the Colony confirm the statement 
and bring it down to date. 

Reeves declares "There is no political 
corruption." And Walker says: "Per- 
sonal corruption I am confident does not 
exist. . . . The general political tone 
is healthy, and is stimulated in all prov- 
inces by a high-class press, which uses 
its great influence in a conscientious 
manner." 

The United States Consul reports to 
Washington that New Zealand "is more 
truly democratic than any other cotmtry 
in the world." Civic spirit is vigorous 
and acts on a high plane. Voting is re- 
garded not merely as a right, but as a 
duty, and not only a moral duty but 
a legal duty, the exercise of which is made 
compulsory. The Government is not 
regarded as the enemy or even as the 
ffuardian of the people, but as their 
friendly, wise, and trusty servant. An 
Irish immigrant just landed in New 
York, when asked if he were a Democrat 
or a Repubhcan replied, "Oi dunno fwhat 
is a dimecrat or raypoobUcan, but oi'm 
agin the Gov'ment." The people of New 
Zealand own their Government and there- 
fore do not need be "agin it." 

Social life is as democratic as political 
life. The American Review of Reviews, 
voL 13, p. 81, quotes the following from a 
prominent New Zealander: 

"While I write these words, the fan 
and gloves of our 'general servant' are 
lying on the kitchen dresser. She is an 
excellent servant, and the dresser is a 
very clean one. She is going out to-ni^ht 
in full evening costume to the Boating 
Club ball. This club is composed chiefly 
of young worldngmen. Her invitation 
comes from the Captain, a well-known 
barrister, the secretary and treasurer, 
who will introduce her to plenty of part- 
ners, all in swallow-tail coats 1 I anticipate 
that her program will be filled up at once. 
She will meet there and may dance in the 
same set with the daughters of the Premier 
of New Zealand and other notable per- 
sonages." 

The people are fond of athletics and 
other sports, yet they are readers and 
have taste in literature. All the best 
English and American books and maga- 
zines are to be found in their Hbraries and 
homes. The North American Review, 
the Altantic, the Arena, Forum, Harpers, 
McClures, Cosmopolitan, Century, Scrib- 
ners, etc., are much read in New 2^ealand 
families, and Lowell, James, Holmes, 
Clemens, Howells, Emerson, Parker, 
Hawthorne, Whitman, etc., are among 
the favorite authors. The press is digni- 
fied and able like the English, after which 
it is patterned. There is, however, an 
over-earnestness in discussion, both oral 
and written, which is thought by some to 
be the greatest fault of the New Zealanders. 
As in America also there is too much of 
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the spirit tbat is not kind nor even fair to valleys in the healthiest climate in the 
those who differ radically in their vievrs. world, it would be odd if English-women 
"The New Zeidanders are like Americans were anything but a wholesome, home- 
in their severity on persons who criticise loving race." Travelers are specially 
them, and in the savage literary criticism charmed with the pretty mill girls who 
that makes a sort of football sport of ride to their work on bicycles. Mr. 
every new author's production." Carpenter says: 

The people are healthy and long-lived. "The Islands are full of pretty girls, 

The death rate is less than 10 (9.6) in a and they look more like the women of 

thousand. No other nation has so low England and Scotland than the tall 'com- 

a rate. As insurance companies know stsdk maidens' of Australia. The average 

the expectation of life is higher than in of intelligence is vexy high, and in manners 

Btffope or America and the difference is and dress they wUl compare favorably 

niedally marked among the working with the girls of the United States or 

oaases. The average worker in England Europe. They are thoroly up to date as 

is as old at sixty as the New Zealand to pubHc manners. They discuss the 

laborer at sixt3r-nve, or seventy. Some poUtical issues with each other and with 

of the most pestiferous diseases that afflict the men, and they are quite as beclubbed 

other countries are unknown in New Zea- as the women of the United States. 

JfloidL ^ The climate is healthful and the Every town has its Shakespeare Club, and 

Vardens and cares of life are less than in its Woman's Temperance Society. There 

most countries, thanks to the Liberal insti- are golf clubs and croc|uet clubs, and, in 

"ttttions. fact, all the organizations to which the 

The women are robust, wholesome, aoth century woman is so glad to belong." 

liome-k>ving, intelligent, public spirited. The leading industries are agriculture 

"InalandwheremiUionairesarem&mown and grazing, tho mining, manufactures 

and paupers few; where towns are as and commerce receive a good share of 

kxjsely spread amongst gardens and attention. New Zealand is a great wool 

plantations as the most scattered En^Hsh and meat producing coimtry, with valu- 

vilku;es; where f of a million Colonists, able timber and mines, and plenty of 

nearfy all of British origin, are sprinlded water power. Eighteen per cent of the 

at the rate of seven to the square mile breadwinners in New Zealand are females 

among sublime mountains and pleasant and 18.3 per cent in the United States. 

^The following table, made up from data derived from the highest 
anthorltiet, telle the story. The wealth of New Zealand per inhabitant is 
$1,500 net after subtracting her debt 

Net wealth per Arerage annual Average annual 
inhabitant income per expenditure 

inhabitant per inhabitant 

New Zealand $1,500 $220 $170 

Australia 1.350 216 170 

United States 1,800 210 105 

United Kingdom 1,400 180 150 

France 1,800 155 120 

Denmark 1,150 . . . 105 

Holland 1,060 115 105 

Belgium 830 185 125 

Switzerland 850 110 90 

Germany 800 110 100 

Aostria 525 00 TO 

Italy 520 TO 65 

Russia in Europe 800 50 45 



Not only is wealth more prevalent ana 
income larger in New Zeakmd than else- 
where, but wealth is better diffused than 
in other countries. And the laws and 
institutions are framed on purpose to 
secure a still greater equalization of wealth. 
Paupers are very few, and dire want does 
not exist. Thm is no aristocracy and 
millionaires are so scarce and unobtrusive 1 
that their existence is disputed. Multi- 



1 Smaflpoz end typlioid, for example; see state- 
ment by Sir Robert Stout in Open Court, VoL 
IL He also says there Is no disease among tlie 
cattle, sheeo or horses, J. Statis. Soc., voL 55, p. 
M8. Later reoorts from the Department of 
' mltare diow that tuberculods lias gained a 
t hold among the cattle. 



millionaires, at least with any emphasis 
on the multi, are certainly not to be found 
in New 2^ealand. 



Chaptsr XXIII. 

CONTRASTS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The similarities and contrasts revealed 
by comparing New Zealand with the 
United States are of the deepest interest. 
Both countries are in the civilization 
belt; both new, and isolated from thefold 
world by wide oceans; both free, liberal, 
progressive; settled by the same stock, 
with the same languay, literature, tradi- 
ticms and religion, sunilar tnstitutiona, 
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mod practically identical methods of 
education through the uniyersal public 
school 

Wide ranges in the United States have 
a climate subtantially like that of New 
Zealand; the same marvelous productive 
power is here, the same tremendous energy, 
the same freshness and freedom and 
wonderful flexibility of life that favors 
creation, discovery, and development. 
New Zealand's soil is not more fertile 
than ours. Nowhere is there a richer soil 
than in the Mississippi Valley. The big 
crops of the Middle West and the big 
trees of California are unstupassed as 
ezatx.p1es of productive energv. The 
luxuriance of the Pacific slope is a dream 
of beauty. The flora of New Zealand 
cannot ^ow faster than the flowers of 
California. The vigor of our Northern 
air is unexcelled. The resources of our 
country are greater than New Zealand's; 
our rivers are larger, and waterfalls 
more powerful, our scenery more magnifi- 
cent. We have the noble forests, broad 
plains and rolling prairies, the snowy 
mountains and the sea, the Olympic 
range and the Adirondacks, Niagara, and 
Yosemite, the Grand Canon and the Yel- 
k>wstone, Lake George and Watkins 
Glen. 

The predominant element in both 
countries is Anglo-Saxon. The Pilgrim 
fathers and the colonists of New Zealand 
carried the blood of England, and her 
laws and institutions, to their new abodes. 
The history of each of these English settle- 
ments, the American and the New Zea- 
landese, is a record of astonishing progress. 
The development of each is one of the 
wonders of the world. The New England 
Yankee is the keenest and most common- 
sense development in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and the New Zealanders are the 
keenest and most common-sense of the 
Southern Hemisphere. They are the 
Yankees of the South Pacific. In fact, 
New Zealand is a little America, a sort 
of condensed United States. If all the 
nations of the world were classed accord- 
ing to the number and importance of 
their points of resemblance, the United 
States, New Zealand and Australia would 
stand in a group together, with England, 
Switzerland and France close by, and 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, and Scan- 
dinavia not far off. 

England has been for centuries a leader 
in the paths of liberty, commerce and 
finance, and now stands foremost in 
codperation. France ^ve the nations 
a tremendous lesson m democracy by 
revolution, a hundred years ago, and now 
heads the list in the realms of art. Switz- 
erland has put the capstone on the political 
work of England and America, by show- 
ing us how to make oui leoresentative 
g ovemment really representative, by 



means of the initiative and referendum, 
proportional representation, and the popu- 
lar recall Be^um has supplied the best 
object lesson on the full application of 
proportional representation in her na- 
tional and local elections. Germany has 
shown the world how to unite a mass of 
monarchies and aristocracies into a giant 
empire with Refmblico-Imperial organi- 
zation, as America has illustrated the 
federation of a mass of democracies in an 
imperial republic. And Australia has 
nven the most astonishing exhibition in 
franchise extension by adopting woman 
suffrage throughout the national elections 
of a continental commonwealth as large 
as the United States. But the two lead- 
ers that are attracting most attention 
among civilized nations now on account 
of their leadership are {undoubtedly the 
United States and New Zealand. 

The world, however, does not look to 
these two leaders for the same purpose. 
Their paths diverge. Their l^ulership 
lies in different spheres. America leads 
the world in invention and material 
development, and massive organization 
of industrial and commercial enterprise, 
and even invades New Zealand with her 
locomotives and machinery. New Zea- 
land's distinction hes in her practical 
application of the principles of civic and 
economic justice in the most remarkable 
politico-industrial movement toward dif- 
fusion of wealth and power that is recorded 
in history. She leads the world in the 
discovery and application of effective 
measures for the equalization of oppor- 
tunity, wealth and power, and the uplift 
of the common people. The fundamental 
difference between the two countries 
lies in the aims of the people and the 
direction given to the current of their vital 
energy. The United States in recent 
years has devoted her superb vitality to 
the development of machinery, the organi- 
zation of business for private profit, and 
the building of giant monopolies; while 
New Zealand has devoted her superb 
vitality to the development of just political 
and industrial institutions. That is the 
core of the striking contrast revealed in 
the recent history of the two countries. 
America aims at the dollar; New Zealand 
at the man. America has been too busy 
gathering wealth to give due thought to 
the social, political, and moral effects of 
the various methods of its production and 
distribution. New Zealand's attention 
has been focused on these effects, and 
she has tried to arrange her laws and 
institutions so that the creation, division, 
possession, and expenditure of wealth 
may proceed on lines that shall make 
them an unmixed blessing to the com- 
munity. 

Numerous contrasts of more or less 
importance may be pointed_out,j;Whi&h 
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ilhuitnte the results of this ftmdamental to ezpkdn how the vital differenoe of 
diffoence in thought and purpose, or help aim and motive came to exist. 

The United States is in form a republic, but in fact, at least so far 
as the National Government is concerned, it is largely a Government 
by wealth,— a plutocracy— an aristocracy of industrial power. New 
Zealand is in form an imperial province, but in fact it is substantially 
a republic The will of the great body of the common people is in 
actual control of the Government. 

Years ago the larger part of the United States was really a republic, 
but the power of the people has gone down as the power of wealth has 
risen, till now the Government often represents the corporations and 
party machines more fully than it represents the public. The trusts and 
monopolies have more influence in our legislative bodies than the peo- 
ple. A few years ago in New Zealand land aristocracy was in the 
ascendant, but it has gone down and the power of the people has risen 
to full control. The movement of the last decade has been toward 
plutocracy in the United States, and away from it in New Zealand. 

Our people have an easy-going confidence in the future of the Re- 
public because of its wonderful history. We boast of our treedom 
while a new tyranny is silently but rapidly growing round us. New 
Zealand has awakened from the dream of confidence and knows that 
political liberty is not safe till industrial liberty is established and the 
Government rescued from the hands of the monopolists. 

In New Zealand organized labor uses the ballot to accomplish its 
ends, but in America the workingmen carefully refrain, for the most 
part, from using this greatest of all the powers they possess. 

The capitalists have stood together in the United States, but the 
farmers and workingmen and small merchants and manufacturers have 
divided. In New Zealand the capitalists have stood together, but the 
workers and the farmers have stood together also, and have carried the 
day against the capitalists. 

In America the farmers organize for agricultural ends, and the 
workingmen organize for labor purposes, but they do not join forces 
to take control of the Government in their common interest as is the 
case in New Zealand. Not only have our farmers and workers failed 
to come together, but neither group has learned to use the ballot for its 
interests in any systematic way. The farmers divide at the polls, and 
organized labor divides at the polls. In New Zealand the small farmers 
are practically solid at the ballot box, and organized labor is solid at 
the ballot, and the two solids are welded together into one irresistible 
solid. 

The agricultural population forms about 40 per cent of the total 
population in New Zealand, and the farmers have 40 per cent of the 
representatives in the National House, without considering the Maoris, 
who are all rural. In the United States the agricultural population is 
also about 40 per cent of the total, but has only 9 per cent of the 
National representatives. On the other hand the lawyers have only 
a small representation in the New Zealand House and a very large one in 
our Congress and legislatures — 12 per cent in New Zealand against 
60 per cent in our Congress and some of our legislatures.' 

In America the people have the right to govern; in New Zealand 
they do govern. 
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Privmte ownenlup of the vital fnmdiiae nonopolies ftonrishet in 
the United States, with ovcrcapitalizatioo^ ^ttock qieculation, and a 
strong tendency to buy up the Govemmcnt, and get rich by capture 
rather than by industry. In New Zealand the great franchises belong 
to the people, with honest capitalization, and no ooodle pressure on the 
Legislature. 

Here political corruption is a byword, there political corruption is 
unknown. 

LegislaticMi is for sale in the United States. It cannot be bought 
in New Zealand. 

Legislation is largely for class interest with us. In New Zealand 
legislation is in the interest of the people as a whole. 

Here large numbers of wealthy stockholders have a financial interest 
in the election of corruptible men and corporation tools. There the 
financial interest of the wealthy is in harmoay with hcMMSt Govern- 
ment, and fair administration of public utilities. 

Women vote throughout New Zealand on the same terms as men. 
In four of our States they do the same thing; but the other 41 do not 
recognize the political equality of women. 

In the United States a few men decide who shall be nominated lor 
office. The election machinery is in the control of party maduiies. 
Caucus and convention methods effectually exclude free and independ- 
ent selection by the people, and put the nominating power b the hands 
of professional politicians. In New Zealand nominations are made 
directly by popular petition without the intervention of caucus or con- 



In New Zealand the methods of nomination and election lead to a 
cancellation of individual errors and self-interests, and give results in 
accordance with the collective wisdom and the public interest In 
America the methods of nomination and election relegate politics to 
the dominion of party leaders and machines, and lead to results that 
accord with their private interests. 

In short. New Zealand has obtained her great results, and shot ahead 
of other nations, largely because her people are less fettered by undue 
devotion to party, and more given to die united support of men publicly 
committed to special policies and measures. As long as we make tiie 
success of party the prime political object, we cannot expect to make 
such progress as New Zealand has made. We could now, without de- 
stroying any party or creating a new one, unite in supporting candi- 
dates for Congress, Legislature and Councils who will commit them- 
selves publicly and by definite pledge, or agreement in writing, to 
support the referendum on franchises, or direct legislation in full, or 
direct nominations, popular election of senators, progressive taxation, 
or anv other measure deemed desirable. If the par^ candidates in 
any district refuse to do this, independent people's nommees can be put 
in the field in that district There is a most hopeful movement now in 
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is direction of pledgifig cEndi dates, aTid it is found that the candi- 
dates of the leading parties are, as a rule, quite ready to commit them* 
selves to measures of general utility on which the people or any con- 
siderable group or organization of people place decisive emphasis. It 
is only necessary for the people to focus their attention on measures 
instead of party success, question all candidates and publish their re* 
plies in the press, and the wheels of progress can be made to move 
with vigor. 

The Speaker of our House of Representatives is called a "Czar" 
because his arbitrary will determines who shall address the House and 
who shall not No matter how many hundreds of thousands of people 
M member may represent in the cause he stands for, and no matter how 
many times he may get the floor and call out "Mr, Speaker" ahead of 
any one else, be cannot speak unless the Speaker chooses to recognize 
him. If the Speaker thinks it would be better for the interests of hit 
party not to permit the said member to address the House, he calmly 
turns his eye away and recognises some safer man.* In New Zealand 
the Speaker of the House is tts servant, not its master, and is there to 
see fair play, not to control national legislation in the interest of an3f 
party. Any member who gets the floor ts recognked and has his say 
under the rules Uke any other member, even tho he is so fnlJ of 
atmosphere as to make a hundred sjieeches on the same bill, which goes 
to the other extreme we think, but is nevertheless more in accord with 
the principles of liberty and true republican Government than a system 
that reduces the National Legislature to a monarchy acting m the 
interest of a party despotism. 

Is the United States the individual consdence of ^e voter is largely 
swallowed up in part^. To be untrue to conscience is nothing; but a 
breach of party allegiance, to be disloyal to party, is an unpardonable 
sin in American politics, "In New Zealand there is no boss, and no 
ring; absolutely no spoils of office, and no party funds. The Civil 
Service rules include all officials of whatever rank or kind except the 
members of the Cabinet and judges of the highest courts. Organized 
party is totally absent excepting within the Parliament itself. There 
IS, therefore, no person or persons to whom the candidate for office 
can go to bargain for a seat in the Assembly except the citizens of the 
particular district which he hopes to represent. This principle is fully 
recognized and fully provided for by the electoral laws. The clumsy, 
expensive and useless device of primaries has no place in the system; 
the expedient of a nominating convention Is alien not only to the prac- 
tise but to the principle of the system. The object is to produce a real 
representation of the people, not a mock one through the medium of a 
party, and therefore it is recognized that the fewer intermediaries of 
any kind there are between the people in each district and the men who 
represent them, the more iikely is the best man to be chosen ; this h the 
essential difference between the representative ideals of Australasia and 

erica, and it goes to the very foundations of government"* 






A fish has multitudinous offspring at a single session; an elephant 
ly one, but the quality is in inverse ratio to the quantity. Over- 
production is a sign of low development. Legislation is in the fish 
stage in many states and countries, and nowhere yet in the elephant 
stage. Last year (1901) the Legislature of Rhode Island (representing 
428*559 people) enacted 104 public laws, 41 private bills and 104 resolu* 
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dons imblic and private, a total of 253 acts, or one for each 1700 people. 
The New Zealand Assembly (representing 815,800 people) passed 74 
public laws and 29 local and private acts and resolves, making a total 
of icn acts, or about one to 8000 people. Or taking areas there was one 
law for each fifty square miles in Rhode Island and one for each thou- 
sand square miles in New Zealand. The Connecticut Legislature (rep- 
resenting goS,420 persons) passed 750 acts, or more than seven times 
as many as New Zealand. New York with 7^263^804 people enacted 
747 laws. North C!arolina with 1,893,810 people passed 1265 acts, and 
Massachusetts with 2,805,346 population passed 652 acts. In Switzer- 
land with a little larger population (3,312,551) the National Legislature 
passes 25 or 30 laws in a year. The British Parliament (legislating 
generally for 400,000,000 of people and especially for 42,000,000) enacted 
40 public laws and 281 local and private acts in 1901. The (Congress 
of the United States (legislating generally for 88 millions in the States 
and Empire) enacted the same year 185 public laws, 955 private acts 
and 18 resolutions. 

In New Zealand as a rule legislative acts are carefully drawn and 
considered by responsible ministers. In the United States, they are 
drawn by the rank and file, or by their constituents, and considered by 
irresponsible committees. The mass of bills is too great for any legis- 
lator to investigate or understand more than a small fraction of the 
matters he is to vote upon. 

Aside from the tariff, taxation in New Zealand is placed according 
to ability, and falls on the rich, not on the poor. Taxation here is 
largely according to the lack of ability to escape it. Improvements 
and enterprise and small men are all exempt in New Zealand; none 
of them are exempt with us. The taxing power in New Zealand is 
largely used to correct abuses and equalize wealth. With us it is used 
in such a way as to create abuses and intensify industrial inequality. 
The wealthy owner frequently pays taxes on only a tenth or a 20S1 
of the value of his property, while the small man is taxed at full value 
or near it ; and a rich corporation is assessed on 2 per cent of its valua- 
tion, while the general average of assessment in the same locality is 
50 or 60 per cent of the value. 

Our methods of assessment place the highest ratio of taxes to re- 
sources on those least able to bear it. New Zealand's progressive taxes 
place the highest ratio on those best able to bear it 

The machinery and inventions of the United States surpass those of 
New Zealand as far as her political methods excel our own. New 
Zealand buys locomotives from our Baldwin works, and we may im- 
port a few of her ideas with equal benefit. 

The genius of America devotes itself to industrial organization, the 
building of giant trusts and corporations, and in this field we have no 
rival in the world. The genius of New Zealand devotes itself to polit- 
ical organization and improvements in relation to her civic life, and in 
that field she has as yet no equal 

Our organization is for private profit and industrial conquest; hers 

for iiisfir^ unA fhm niifilir a^rvir#>. 



is for justice and the public service. 
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We have a National Labor Bureau and an able Commissioner, but 
the department is generally limited to the publication of statistica 
New Zealand has her Labor Minister, a member of the Cabinet, and 
the principal duty of the Department is to find emplojrment for the 
tmemployed and improve the conditions of labor, the publication of 
statistics being a subordinate function. 

New Zealand has a Parcels Post that vrill carry a parcel 3 feet long 
and 3 feet in girth, and weighing 11 pounds or less, all over the world 
for 12 cents a pound, or 6 cents a pound inside the Colony. The United 
States has no Parcels Post for inland service, and no foreign service 
except with New Zealand and Germany. 

New Zealand sends a lo-pound package 12,000 miles to London hf 
Parcels Post for 75 cents. From Boston to London, 3000 miles» oar 
express companies charge $1.00 for such a package. A New Zealander 
can send a 3-pound package by postal express to London for 25 centa. 
From Boston to London the company rate is 50 cents. From Boston to 
New Zealand the charge for a 3-pound package is 36 cents by Parcels 
Post, and $1.05 by express. For a 7-pound package, the rate is 84 
cents by post, and $1.60 by express, and for 11 pounds, the charge if 
$1.30 by postal express, and $2.35 by corporation express. 

For 2 cents a New Zealander can send a ^ ounce letter half round 
the globe, to England, Switzerland, Italy, Canada, Mexico, Peru, and 
over 100 other places, while we have to pay 5 cents for a ^ ounce letter 
to England or any other country whatever except our next door neigh- 
bors, Canada and Mexico. 

New Zealand has Postal Savings Banks, and the total deposits in 
all sorts of banks amount to $140 for each inhabitant The United 
States has no Postal Savings Banks, and the total bank deposits amount 
to only $110 per inhabitant 

The State Telegraphs of New Zealand transmit 5 messages per 
capita each year, while the private telegraphs of the United States 
transmit not quite one message per head of the population. 

The mails which are public in both countries have the same use per 
capita in both countries, the number of pieces carried being 96 per year 
for each inhabitant in both commonwealths. 

A telegram can be sent 1000 miles on the Government lines in New 
Zealand for 12 cents. In the United States the companies charge SO 
cents or more for that distance, with a 3(>-cent rate at night 

New Zealand makes a good profit on her postal business. 

Our railways charge the Government a much higher rate for carry- 
ing the mails than they charge the express companies for carrying 
express matter. New Zealand owns her railways and gets her mails 
carried at cost 

The New Zealand post-office is also a telegraph and telephone office^ 
an express office, a savings bank, and life and accident insurance office^ 
an old-age pension office, a tax-collection agency, an open door to the 
Government loan office, the public trustee and Uie public employment 
bureau, and a polling place where commercial travelers and others 
away from home can cast their ballots. In the United States no sadi 
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coordination of services has been attained. The post-office has got no 
further than the carrying of the mails, and selling money orders. 

For 40 years New Zealand has had title registration to give sin^ 
plicity and certainty to the transfer of land. A few of our more pro- 
gressive States are just beginning to use the system. 

In New Zealand the Government owns over half the land and iiw 
tends to own a great deal more. In the United States the GovemmenI 
owns comparatively little outside the parks and the arid lands left in its 
hands, and doesn't intend to own much land. New Zealand limits the 
area one man can hold, gathers in large estates, cuts them up and leases 
them at moderate rentals, giving the landless the preference. In the 
United States the ciu>italists gather in the small estates to make 
bonanza farms. Single titles cover millions of acres. One man owns 
four million acres, an association of four men owns three millions, and 
there is a considerable list of estates containing 200,000 to ifioojooo 
acres each.^ 

There is no limit here to the area a man or corporation can boy np 
and hold. So far as the law is concerned a man could own a whole States 
or the continent even, if by some ingenious arrangement of trusts and 
combines he could capture enough of the people's wealth to buy it 

Some time ago when the Cherokee Strip in Oldahoma was thrown 
open for settlement a crowd of men gathered on the frontier to fly with 
fleet horses the moment the last hour of the reservation expired. Tht 
mob waited and watched for the midnight hour, and at the stroke of 
12 there was a rush, a race and a scramble to pre-empt the best daimi. 
I have seen an English fop throw money to a crowd of gamins to set 
them tussle for it, and our Government did substantially the same thing 
on a larger scale with the Cherokee Strip. In New Zealand all public 
land is disposed of on lease or sale in orderly fashion, and if there is 
more than one applicant for a particular section the matter is deter- 
mined by lot or by auction. 

In New Zealand the understanding is that the land and all its wealth 
belongs to the people. In this country the understanding is that the 
land and all there is in it, underneath it or on top of it, belongs to 
those who can win in the race for its possession. 

New Zealand has Government Insurance at low rates, with absolute 
certainty and no forfeiture, and all profits go back to the customers. 
Our people insure in private companies with plenty of forfeiture, no 
security against insolvency, and at rates high enough to yield a big 
profit 

The Public Trustee of New Zealand has no counterpart in the 
United States. 

The United States has given enormous quantities of the people's land 
and money to railway corporations, more than enough sometimes to 
build and equip the whole road, but the people do not own a mile of these 
railways; the private companies own them all. New Zealand too has 
put the people's land and money into railways, but it keeps the roads 
it pays for to be the property of the people. New Zealand believes that 
when she invests the nation's money, the investment should belong to 
the nation and not to a private company. 
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In the United States a big combine, or corporation or other wealthy 
shipper can underbill his goods or get low railway rates that enable 
him to take the market from his competitor. In New Zealand there ii 
no unjust discrimination in freight rates, and the Gmipany that ships 
a million tons can get no lower rate than the man who ships 400 
pounds. 

Here the railways are managed for private profit, there the railways 
are run for public service. 

In the United States everything is done to favor the big man. In 
New Zealand every effort is made to secure the small man as good 
treatment as the large man (he gets just as low freight rates, and can 
borrow money at the same rate of interest, etc.) ; and in cases where 
it is proper to make a difference the favor is shown, not to the big 
man, but to the little one, to encourage the beginnings of wealth — the 
small investor gets a higher rate of interest from the Public Trustee 
than the large estate, the landless have the preference in applications 
for public lands, the man long out of work has the preference for 
employment other things equal, etc., etc 

Public funds in the United States are deposited in &vorite batiks 
that get the use of many millions free. New Zealand deposits her 
money in her own banks and invests it for her own benefit 

New Zealand has prohibited industrial panics. But there is no re- 
striction on their immigration to America, or on their domestic coltlvar 
tion. 

New Zealand has "smashed the money ring," but the money power 
i^ still in full bloom in America. 

In our financial system private interest is dominant Wall Street 
and the great banks and moneyed institutions control the situatioii. In 
New Zealand the public interest dominates the money market The 
possession of the great central bank, the net-work of postal savings 
banks, and the Loan Office, gives the people's Govemmenl pradicd 
control of the financial machinery of the Commonwealth. 

Our money and credit system in America along with many excel- 
lencies has many defects. In the first place it is unstable. It is a 
multitude of separate bricks instead of a solid wall. If one brick foils 
it may knock down others within its sphere of influence, and they ia 
turn may spread disaster till the whole industrial system is shaken bgr 
a panic. The power to control the volume of money and credit is tfie 
power to control the rise and fall of prices, secure a steady flow of 
productive activity, or an alternation of feverish q»eculation and de- 
pression; the power, in short, to produce prosperity or panic. The 
credit and currency system here is in private hands and is managed for 
private purposes. Speculative profit holds a prominent place in tfie 
affections of our financial governors, and business upheavals often 
favor individual profit. In New Zealand the credit and currency qrs- 
tem is in the hands of honest public officers and is managed in tfie 
people's interest, with no taint of specuhitlon« with a definite purpose 
of ;/i eventing financial disturbances, and with all the strength that 
bekmgs to a unified Qrstem backed 1^ tiie national resources. The 
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result is that we suffered a business crisis in 1893, while New Zethnd 
succeeded in warding off the panic altho her arrangements for deaUng 
with financial difficulties were Ult less perfect than now. 

Aside from instability our credit Qrstem is defective because of its 
discriminations against persons and places. Ample facilities are offered 
to rich men and big cities, but small men and rural districts have not 
their fair share of monetary accommodaticMis. Moreover our banking 
system is a prolific manu&cturer of millionaires as the Tribune UsI 
discloses, and so in another way disturbs the ^r distribution of wealth. 

Government banks, when political conditions are such tiiat they ate 
really the people's banks and not politicians' banks^ are in ma^y re- 
^Mcts superior to private banks. The public qrstem makes no millioo- 
aires, but manufactures a multitude of well-to-dot. It offers adeqtiale 
service to rural districts and small business men. It secures itabililj 
and safety. And it operates the whole finandal qrstem lor tfie pobfie 
benefit instead of lor private profit and speculation. Even when g 
private qrstem is operated with the utmost honesty, its cash and credH 
are apt to fly the market and vanish into safety vaults at the vcty 
crises when they are most needed in the open. Whereas a public qrt- 
tem brings out its cash and credit when under fire^ and pots it on the 
market at low rates to avert the panic. A private podKt-book is not 
big enough to fight a panic, but can get out of the way. A poblie 
pocket-book is big enough to fight successfully and cannot get out of 
the way ; if a crisis comes it will hit the public pocket-book anyway. A 
private pocket-bode cannot do anything to save itself but run away and 
hide, except where sufficient cooperative spirit has developed to make 
it possible for a large number of individuals to unite. A public pocket- 
book, on die other hand, can't run away and hide; it can only save 
itself by battle, and it is strong enough to keep any ordinary panic from 
coming ashore, or suppress it if it has a foothold in the country. 

The farmers of America have looked to Congress for National con- 
trol of railroads. Government loans, and postal savings banks, but th^ 
have looked in vain. In New Zealand the &rmers look to their Pkriia- 
ment for these benefits and obtain them. 

Over 90 per cent of New Zealand's debt is for public works and pay- 
ing investments; over 90 per cent of our debt was incurred for war. 

In 1900 Congress appropriated $128,000,000 for Army and Navy, and 
$3,726,000 for agriculture. The relative effort is the other way round 
in New Zealand. The expenditure for the benefit of agriculture was 
more than double the amount expended for defense. 

In the United States we hear a great deal about "class consciousnesi^'' 
and a political party has been formed to carry on a class conscious 
movement In New Zealand one hears nothing about class conscious- 
ness; it is consciousness of what is good for all the people that is 
deemed of importance there. 

New Zealand has an 8-hour day and a half holiday. We have, as a 
rule, a lo-hour day and no half holiday. Factory girls in our Soutiierh 
States work 11 hours a day. In New Zealand the law Umits factory 
wock to 48 hours a week, and in all but woolen mills the limit lor 
women and children is 45 hours a week. Still fewer hours are often 
fixed by the Arbitiatiixi Court 
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With us the aged and destitute must depend on charity or go to 
the pauper house. In New Zealand the aged poor receive State annui- 
ties. 

The United States looks chiefly to the amount of exports and the 
development of material wealth. New Zealand looks to the condition 
of the workers who produce the wealth and the goods exported. 

In New Zealand now capital cooperates with labor for the reference 
of disputes to the Court of Arbitration for the judicial decision of their 
differences. In the United States capital pays part of the workers to 
dioot the other half or hold them at bay in the industrial battles we call 
strikes. 

In New Zealand a trade wiion may do anything that an individual 
may lawfully da In the United States there are many things an indi* 
vidual may do without liability, which, if done by members of a labor 
organizaticm, would be met by a suit for criminal conspiracy or by in* 
junction. Injunctions against the boycott, picketing, etc., in many cases 
make an effective strike impossible. Strikes are industrial wart and 
ought not to exist But they are at present the only effective weapons 
labor possesses in America, and they ought not to be taken away till 
better methods are established in tiieir stead. If the law deprives labor 
of the means of enforcing a strike it must first put aibitration in itt 
place. New Zealand law has removed restrictions on effective strikes 
except in the case of a few public services, and has also adopted arin* 
tration on the compulsion of labor organizations, with the result that 
strikes have ceased to exist. The country that accords to labor die 
freest field for effective strikes is the country, and the only country, 
that has no strikes. 

In 1877 a giant railroad strike occurred in the United States witfi 
rioting and burning, troops overpowered by mobs, twelve men killed 
at Baltimore and many more at Pittsburg, traffic tied up and millions 
of property destroyed. In 1886 came the big Gould strike with more 
violence and destruction. And in 1894 the vast and violent Chicago 
strike occurred, in which 100,000 railway men went out, the roads were 
paralyzed, and the business of a continent was clogged for weeks, with 
an accompaniment of mobs, riots, troops, burning, and destruction of 
life and property — $1,739,000 loss of wages to employees (many of 
whom lost their places also as the battle went against the workers, and 
not only their former places but all chance of railway employment as 
they were blacklisted by the roads and boycotted throughout the coun- 
try), $5,358,000 loss to the companies in profits and property, and 
$80,000,000 to the country at large according to Bradstreet's estimate- 
all because the Pullman Company cut wages 25 per cent without reduc- 
ing the house rents its employees had to pay it, and refused to • 
arbitrate the difficulty tho repeatedly urged to do so by the Civic Fed- 
eration, including many eminent citizens, and by the City Council, the 
American Railway Union, and Mayor Pingree of Detroit accompanied 
by the Mayor of Chicago, and telegrams from the mayors of over fifty 
of the largest cities in the country earnestly asking aibitration. 

Under the New Zealand plan the car-slu^ emplosrees, instead of 
striking May 10^ wouki have filed an application for a hearing^ or die 
Railway Union would have taken the dispute into court, and Umg 
before the middle of July, when the battle closed, a iudcpftent ^nonld 
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have been secured binding the Pullman Company, the railroads and the 
employees, without disorder or hindrance of traffic, and at the cost of 
a few hundred dollars instead of nearly ninety millions. After this 
strike, in accord with the recommendations of the United States Com- 
mission that investigated it, a national arbitration bill (on voluntary 
lines)* was introduced into Congress, but nothing came of it 

The anthracite miners asked for an 8-hour day, a 20 per cent ad- 
vance in the contract price for mining coal, the recognition of their 
union, and the privilege of having a representative of their own to 
check the weighing of the coal and see that it is honestly and correctly 
done, and they offered to arbitrate the whole question. The owners 
would neither grant the petition nor arbitrate, and the mines were 
closed for months, the price of coal went into the clouds, the industries 
of a dozen States were put to inconvenience and expense, and the total 
toss to the workers, mines and railroads was over a hundred million, 
to say nothing of the loss to the public. All because there was no law 
to compel the mine owners to accept the workers' offer to arbitrate. 
We have had plenty of lessons before, at Chicago, Homestead, etc, 
but this industrial crisis, more perhaps than any other, has brought out 
the consciousness that the public interest is the supreme interest in 
industrial affairs and must be reckoned with. It is not a combatant 
interest ; it demands peaceful settlement, and in that it is identical with 
the true interests of the disputants. 

In New Zealand the miners would have submitted their requests to 
the owners, and if no agreement could be reached they would liave 
cited the owners before the Arbitration Court The whole matter 
would have been investigated just as any other difficulty between 
individuals or bodies of men is investigated in our courts of justice 
(except that lawyers would probably have had no part in the pro- 
ceeding), the books and accounts of the companies would have been 
inspected, the testimony of the owners and the men received, and an 
impartial judgment rendered. All the time the mines would have been 
in operation, and there would have been no army of unempl<^ed, no 
coal famine, no loss to the public, the employers, or the workers. 

It is estimated that strikes and lockouts in the United States have 
cost employers and employed $580,000,000 in the 15 years, 1887-1901^ 
or an average of 25 millions a year. The total cost, including the 
public loss, is probably not less than |6oo,ooo,ooo or 40 millions a year. 
New Zealand also had terribly expensive strikes before she got her 
Arbitration Court, but in the eight years since then she has been prac- 
tically free from industrial war. 

The United States is a bind of industrial conflict; New Zealand is 
the land of industrial peace. 

When the arbitrary conduct of the Coal Trust in refusing to arU- 
trate grievances drove the price of coal 400 per cent above the fair 
level, our people did not look to the National (jovemment for redress, 
but to J. Pierpont Morgan, the king of the coal fields, and looked in 
vain. In New Zealand when the coal ring forced the price 75 per cent 
above the fair level, the people did not beg the managers of the trust 
to be just, but looked to their (Government for redress, and did not look 
in vain, for the Government went into the coal mining business itself in 
the interests of the people. 
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Aitho our country is in Ibc midst of a grott continent, our isolm- 

6on is practically as complete as that of the Island Commonwealth so 
far as defense and freedom are concerned, Bnt our great resonrcei 
and comparative nearness to Europe have brought to our shore* targi 
numbers of immigrants from the poorer nations of the old world. 
These immigrants and the negroes of the South have rendered our 
population less homogeneous than that of New Zealand. The children 
of the new comers with fair treatment and good education soon become 
thoro American citizens worthy of their new home, but il they come 
faster than we can assimilate them they will hurt onr civilization with- 
out compensating benefit to themselves. New Zealand believes that ft 
nation should be as careful as a family about the strangers it take* io 
to mingle with its children and become a part of its Ufc. 

New Zealand not only excludes the Chinese as unfit material for i 
democracy and an injury to Anglo-Saxon bbor, but is determined to 
exclude all other immigration of low order that may threaten to dilute 
her civilisation. We also exclude the Chinese but admit vast multi* 
tudes of men from the slum districts of Europe to the great increase 
tti the difficulty of our development, and the consequent delays of the 
economic salvation of the whole world which so largely depends om 
America, 

In the United States the movement of population is from the «>iiii- 
tiy to the city* In New Zealand the movement is from the city to the 
l^ountry. 

' The control of New Zealand cities and towns has not been the scene 
of party conflicts or division on the lines of national politics, and there 
lave been no boodle franchises or contracts^ or political corruption of 
any sort in their governments, nor even a charge of corruption against 
any member of any local government— a statement ! make on the 
authority of the present Chief Justice of the Colony, In some of the 
cities and towns of our own beloved country such things have been 
known. 

Municipal life in the United States reaches t»oth higher and lower 
levels than are known in New Zealand. In some of our cities affain 
are in a worse condition than is known in the municipal life of any 
other highly civilized country. On the oth^r hand the great body of 
our municipalities are sound and progressive. Municipal ownership of 
water, gas and electric works has made remarkable progress, and 
wherever the town meeting system prevails, lo<^l public spirit has 
reached a vigor and efficiency superior to what is known in almost any 
other country. 

The dominant ideal in America is industrial conquest The ruling 
thought of New Zealand is political and industrial justice and cqua1ij»- 
tion. 

We worship the dollar and make success a deity, and sacrifice even 
conscience, character and health upon her altar New Zealand has a 
profound respect for the dollar and for success, but does not allow 
them to override her sense of right 

The splendor of the prices to be won in commercial and business life 
in America has dazzled our youth and warped our morals. The straia 
on the individual conscience in New Zealand has been far less. 

The purp*3se one meets oftenest among our youth is to sfather enough 
wealth to be a millionaire. The purpose one hears oftenest expressed 
in New Zealand is to have no millionaires and no paupers. 
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New Ztahnd it Hvhig under die role of men. Wt are living, to a 
laige extent, tinder die tyranny of cafntaL 

Our political econooqr thinks that monor is the test of wealth. New 
Zealand's political economy knows that manhood is the highest wealth. 

Our trusts are organizations of wealth for co mm erc ia l conquest and 
aggression. The People's Trust that manages the railways and other 
great industries in New Zealand, is an ofganization of wealth for 
service. A dozen years ago the monopolists controlled the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, but the oommon people have taken possession 
of it now. In the United States the monopolists sdll control the Gov- 
ernment, and the common people, instead of taking possession of tt» 
are simply petitioning die representatives of the monopolists to legislate 
against the monopolies they represent 

The United States has 150 mfllfons in warships. New Zealand has 
Tso millions in public works and pubHc inves tm e nt s, railwasrs, tele- 
graphs, banks, water works and mining p ropert i es, lands leased at a 
moderate rental and loans on interest to farmers, traders, wiorkers and 
municipalities. 

Both countries have free secular universal education in the pvRHic 

schools. 

New Zealand's Constitution is more easi^ changed than ours— too 
easily perhaps ; it does not seem wise to allow the representatives, even 
when chosen b^ direct nomination and thoughtful ballot, to change the 
Constitution without submitting the specific alteration to the people on 
a referendum vote. 

We have a provision in our Constitution against aristocratic titles 
but no provision against aristocratic power. New Zealand's Constitu- 
tion has no provision against titles, but her people have a constitutional 
aJ>horence of monopoly, and they frame their laws to dethrone the 
kings of the market and the soil We legislate against the shadow; 
New Zealand goes after the substance. 

Our fathers fought and conquered the aristocracy of birth; our 
brothers in New Zealand have fought and conquered the aristocracy 
of wealth. 

The concentration of enormous wealth in the United States goes 
rapidly forward, while in New ^Zealand the movement is toward die 
better diffusion of wealth. In this country the object seems to be to 
create as many millionaires and multi-millionaires as possible, regard- 
less of the number of tramps that may be generated at the other end 
of the business system. In New Zealand the definite principle is to 
have no millionaires till all can be millionaires, and no paupers any- 
way. It will be time enough for millionaires when the commonwealth 
rises to the million level so that any intelligent and industrious family 
may accumulate a million as it now may secure ten or fifteen thousand, 
without taking wealth that is reallv produced by others and belongs to 
them. Such a time is intellectually conceivable with the development 
of machinery, and accumulated wealth. The total wealth in New Zea- 
land is $1800 a head, or easily 500 times the per capita wealth among 
^e lowest savages. Another equal development and a^ deserving 
family may have a million. The machine power of the United States 
is already equivalent to the labor of 30 full grown men for every family, 
and is rapidly increasing. Still it is quite clear that there is no imme- 
diate prospect of reaching die millionaire stage on a democratic basis, 
and we do not want millionaires on an aristocratic basis. 

Columbus discovered America in 1492. The Pilgrims landed in i6ao 
and established free Government in New England. The Dedaratioa of 
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Independence followed in 1776 and the Federal ConstttntJon in 1889. 
The new republic reversed the policy of the old world and undertook 
to condtjct her affairs on principles directly the opposite of those hf 
which the world In all preceding ages had been folded. She deter- 
mined not to waste her national resources on military and naval equip- 
ments. Europe still lay at the feet of a few great families; still squan- 
dered her substance in the maintenance of enormous muliitndea of 
armed men; still burdened and baffled the industry of her toiling 
millioas by the constant employment of those armed multitudes in 
devasting wars to satisfy the ambitions or avenge the quarrels of the 
aristocrats. America looked on with serene neutrality upon tiie fnrious 
efforts which the European nations were making to subdue ^ch other^ 
and devoted herself to peaceful industry. The result was a develop- 
ment that is without a parallel in history. But there was a deadly mint 
in the industrial greatness of America ; men were sold at auction on her 
soil, and millions were held in bandage, their lives controlled by a few 
aristocrats for their private benefit. Garrison, Phillips and Lincoln 
roused the people against this iniquity; secession followed, and in the 
war for the Union the slave system, that caused the convict, perished 
on the field of battle. After the war a new age of industrial develop- 
ment began, but in this age the building of corporations, franchise 
monopolies and combinations of capital has been carried to an extent 
unknown before, and has resulted in a concentration of wealth and a 
pressure on the Government, that in connection with the spoils system 
and partisan nominations and elections^ has set up a powerful move- 
ment toward the monopohzation of Government and industry* Once 
more vast multitudes of lives are controlled for the private benefit of 
a few. History shows to what the concentration of wealth and power 
must lead. Strong men have stirred the thought and conscience of the 
people, and public sentiment ts cry staUi zing, but still for the most part 
the laws and the markets are in the bands of the monopolists, and the 
movement toward the congestion of wealth and power has not been 
reversed. 

The first European saw the cannibal islands, called New Zealand, in 
1642, a few years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. The 
first Caucasian landed in 1769, about the time American Colonists were 
begmning to fret at the treatment of Great Britain. And the pioneers 
of the white invasion, the missionaries, whalers, and flax and timber 
traders, did not come on the scene till our second war with England 
and the years of Napoleon's decline and fall. In 1840, the third year 
of Victoria*s reign, the country was made a part of her empire; la 
years later a Constitution was granted the Colony \ and iS years after 
that the National Railway and public works policy was inaugurated. 
Then began the age of material development. New Zealand did not 
waste her resources in the maintenance of fleets and armies ; her labor 
was free and enlightened, and her industries grew rapidly. But with thii 
development came speculation, land monopoly, concentration of w^ltb; 
which with the plural voting of the rich gave the practical control of the 
lives of multitudes into the hands of a few for their private benefit, Th© 
unemployed, low wages, discontent, colossal strikes, tramps and slumi, 
developed. For twenty years New Zealand headed straight toward the 
conditions of the old world. But the teachings of Grey and Ballance 
and the still more impressive teachings of experience stirred the com- 
mon people to take the Government into their own possession. In 1890 
Ihis was done and the movement of the Commonwealth was reversed. 
Since then New Zealand has moved steadily away from congested 
wealth and aristocratic power, and toward di0usion« equali^tion and 
fraternity. 
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A few important contrasts are reduced to their lowest terms and 
brought into strong relief in the following crisp analysis: 



United States. 

Nominations by machine. 

Government by party. 

Spoils system. 

i'olitical corruption. 

Monopoly pressure to control 

Government. 
Concentration of wealth. 
Dollar the king. 
Government loans to banks. 
Unjust discrimination in freight 

rates. 
Railroads and telegraphs for pri* 

▼ate profit 
Organization of capital in the lead. 
Frequent and costly strikes and 

lockouts. 
Industrial conflict; disputes of 

labor and capital settled by 

battle, 
lo-hour day. 
Contractor system in public 



Taxation for revenue. 

Farmers and workingmen divided 

at the ballot box. 
Monopolists and politiciant in 

controL 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these tremen- 
dous contrasts, so many of which are un- 
favorable to us, the United States is the 
grandest nation on earth, and has the most 
magnificent prospects. After traveling 
through most of the principal countries or 
the world, including the United States, and 
compuing it with other nations by ob- 
servation, supplemented by careful study 
of the countnes visited and of other lands 
not visited, and doing our best to divest 
ourselves of all false patriotism and preju- 
dice of birth and training, we are still in 
love with America. The possibilities of 
the Union are boundless. The destinies 
of the world are in her hands. She has 
always led mankind in any undertaking 
on which she has put her niind. She has 
only to give her best thought and energy 
to the new problems that have risen since 
she last stopped to consider the funda- 
mentals of human relationship, and she 
will move forward toward industrial 

J'ustice with a momentum that will carry 
lumanity with her. With popular elec- 
tion of officers, it is better to be on a splen- 
did ocean liner than on a sailing vessel 
or a steam tug, even tho the great steani- 
ship is not headed for the best port. It is 



New Zealand. 

Nominations by popular petitioa 

Government by the people. 

Merit system. 

No political corruption. 

Government pressure to break 
down monopoly. 

Diffusion of wealth. 

Manhood the king. 

Goven.ment loans to fermers. 

No discrimination in freiglil 
rates. 

Railroads and telegraphs for pub- 
lic service. 

Organization of men in the kad. 

No strikes or lockouts. 

Industrial peace; disputes of labor 

and capital settled by judicial 

decision. 
8-hour day. 
Direct employment and oo5pera- 

tive methods. 
Taxation for the public good. 
Farmers and woiicingmen united 

at the balk>t box. 
The common people in conlfoL 



only necessarv to put the proper men in 
control and change the course of the ship 
for the true port, then she will be right; 
and think of the speed she can make, the 
cargo she can take, and the p asseng e rs 
she can carry! 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The facts of supreme importance we 
believe are: First, that these astonishing 
contrasts of condition and tendency arise 
for the most part from a difference in the 
direction of energy in the two countries. 
Second, that the divergence of energy 
results chiefly from a difference in tne 
aims and purposes and methods of the 
two peoples, these causes and conditions 
being themselves dependent on common 
sense, just intent, earnest thought and 
true conceptions developed by various 
educational influences. Third, that her 
present position of leadership in political 
progress has been achieved by New Zea- 
land in a few years from very unfavorable 
political conditions, except that she had 
no political corruption, spoils of office, or 
party domination of the nominating 
power. Other important factors, su^ 
as the suffrage, the tentu« in the Upper 
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House, the pressure of land monopoly and 
its practically continuous control of the 
Government through one House or both 
for over twenty years, were worse than 
anything that we have ever experienced; 
but devotion to principle rather than 
party, and voting with eyes fixed not on 
the offices, but on legislation to be secured, 
and institutions to be established, has 
overcome all obstacles and led to an 
industrio-political advance without paral- 
lel in the history of the world. Fourth^ 
that the revolution was accomplished 
peacefully, by agitation, education, direct 
nominations, questioning and pledging 
of candidates on policies and measures, 
and the union of farmers and working- 
men at the ballot box. 

The new light that has been growing 
for years in the Southern sky, till now it 
illumines the world, is not the flame of 
battle, but the rising glory of a new civili- 
zation. The Aurora Sodalis of New 
Zealand is not so brilliant as the blaze 
that met the astonished e^^es of Europe 
as she gazed across the sea in 1776 at the 
crimson flame around our Declaration of 
Independence; nor so intense and awe- 
inspiring as the lurid glare of the French 
Revolution; but the light of the South is 
whiter, clearer, steadier than its prede- 
cessors, tho it flows from the same eternal 
fountains of energy, and draws its political 
electricity from the same great dynamos 
of Uberty, equality and fraternity. There 
are no blood-red lets in freedom's new-lit 
altar fires, as in tne davs of French awak- 
ening, nor is it streaked with slavery's 
black, as when our Western Colonies 
burst into flame and liberty's camp fires 
glorified the clouds of war for all but the 
Negro slave. France and America had 
to use bullets as well as ballots. New 
Zealand is waging her battles with ballots 
alone. France guillotined aristocratic 
men and women; New Zealand guillotines 
aristocratic institutions. New England 
fought the despotism of a foreign govern- 
ment; New Zealand is fighting the despot- 
ism of the dollar. 

Thoughtful men in every country recog- 
nize that the diffusion of wealth and 
equalization of industrial opportunity are 
the great problems of the age, and the 
people know that ijolitical liberty is very 
Imperfect without industrial liberty, free 
government being perverted by the power 
of private monopoly and industrial aris- 
tocracy. Every civilized land is full of 
vigorous discussion of the sesubjects. 
But only New Zealand and Switzerland 
liave taken vigorous action. In most 
countries legislation is not the expression 
of the Collective Wisdom, but too often 
xeflects the private interest of some boss, 
machine, or party manajj;ement. In New 
Zealand with direct nonunations, pled^ng 
oQtcandidatesJ^and independent votmg, 



and in Switzerland with the referendum* 
legislatio'n has come to represent sub- 
stantially the public thought and feeling. 

The average New Zealander, tho en- 
joying the largest average income in the 
world, is nevertheless of an economical 
turn, and does his political thinking for 
himself, instead of paying a boss or 
machine to do it for him. Then he votes 
as he thinks. He discusses his diflerences 
with fervor and intensity, but when it 
comes to action he does not "flock by 
himself," but unites with all who agree 
with him on some important move that is 
immediately practicable. He does not 
refuse part of what he wants because he 
cannot have it all. He recognizes the 
difference between education and legis- 
lation. He preaches his whole idea, but 
votes for what can be had at the time. 
He does not lock himself up in a little 
party to wait until the caravan gets to 
the millennium, but puts his shoulder to 
the wheel to help the wagon out of the 
particular slough that is hindoing its 
progress now. 

He saw that the Government was con- 
trolled by monopolists, and he joined with 
all who wished it to be in the hands of the 
people and put it there. He felt that he 
was paying too large a share of the taxes^ 
and he voted to put more of them on the 
rich, who could bear the burden better. 
He found that the railways, tmder the 
Commissioner system, were being operated 
largely on capitalistic principles, and he 
voted for candidates pledged to see the 
roads managed for the pubhc service. He 
does not organize a stnke against the coal 
ring or the shipping trust, or other aggres- 
sive monopoly, and then vote to keep the 
monopolies in power by electing men 
who represent them. 

The remarkable thing about New Zea- 
land is that she applies common sense to 
politics. The people know that the Gov- 
ernment is the great monopoly that un- 
derlies and controls all the rest. They 
believe that legislation should be in the 
interest of the public and not of any class, 
and they know that to accomplish this 
they must see to the nomination and 
election of men who represent the public 
interest. They know that poverty, 
aristocracy of wealth, and private monop- 
oly are opposed to good government, 
and they have resolved on their extinc- 
tion. The people control the Govern- 
ment, and are using it to secure the gradual 
abolition of commercial conflict and 
industrial mastery. They are using the 
power of just political or^nization to 
mfuse justice into industrial organiza- 
tion. They are using democratic political 
institutions to secure democratic indus- 
trial institutions through public owner- 
ship, careful regulation, judicial decision, 
and codperative industry. The whole 
movement amounts simply to this: The 
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oommon people united at the ballot box 
to obtain control of the Government, 
and by means- ol that they have made 
more prog r ess toward industrial harmony 
and justice than any other nation on tlie 
globe. The Island Commonwealth has 
shown the way to the solution of the great 
problems of mahh difiFusion and equsJiza- 
ticm of opportunity. A new civilization 
has come. A new age has dawned. New 
Zealand is the birthplace of the twentieth 
Century. 

[This is only a taste of Prof. Parsons's 
masterwork, "The Story of New Zea- 



land." In this pamphlet all descriptJon 
of scenery, etc, historv other than politi- 
cal, biography of public men, etc., are 
omitted, as well as fuller details, discus- 
sions, etc, in text, notes and appendices; 
and also Prof. Parsons's great chapter (82) 
of which he is very proud, showmg New 
Zealand's place among the nations. It is 
hoped that at least one copy of the lar^e 
book will find its way into every eommu- 
nity, either in the public library or in the 
library of some neighborly individnal 
who will permit those in hisconmranity 
who wish to read further about New Ztm- 
land, to have aoceM to his copy.] 
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Samplt lUustratums jr&m '* The SUrry of New Zmtand.'* 




A NEW 2EALAKt» SETTLER'S HOME, 




Nkw 2<ai^hd'« OtYMFic Rakgc. 

The Mountnins of the S&uthwest C^asi, bgiotv Mil ford S^mnd. 

iVhatfver may be thought of tht drink que^twn^-v/hgthtr Nature did w^tl in 
supplying mtn turrywhtTe iiiih. wafer to drink inste&d ef rMm--4i is dear fiuii she 
did right in making hgr qc foiij 0ut of tmter inttead of alcohol; othsfwise a lighted 
match dropped o^'erboard from a ship might cause a conAagraHQn wone than a 
prftirie fire, and under the tropic sun the oceans would vanish, leaping their beds as 
dry as strong drink ieates a man. Ji'afrr fj great success in the hndsvape 
and it is quite wholesome and refreshing as a drink after 7£w get used to it. 
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NAPIER. 
Chief town and port of the Diatrict of Hawke'fl Bay. 
From ike vilfaj tind sard ens of the Vfe^lthter dtisens on Fraiptct HiU (a p^rt 
&f which is shown in tkr f^rignmnd) ihf view is r:fceedingiy ^nt. Tht Bay is 
ranked tvith jfAat of Maples, as ane of the most beauHfMl in the wortd* 

The women of th^f villus here and in the weaiihier quarters of other cities did 
not take to the su^rage muck at the flrjtl election, but have since shottm tke^ 




A CIVIC TYPE. 

ThPUghtfulness and beauty are not inconsiiteiit. Thought adds a charm t« 

Ibeauty, and lifts even the piain utcnmn far above the mere butterfiy beamty, JVhere 

"fAff women not eniy «tiVi love and admiriitton for their sweetness, goodness and 

physiciii attractions, but also command rejipect for their reason and jttdgment. the 

cnfic ijuestion, 'Shati our mothers, wives and sisters be our equats or our subjects f" 

acquires redoubted force- 




A wingless and tattiess bird abaut fwo feet hng. The general cohr is a tight 
yeliowish brtfU-nt mottied in a wavv manner with btackish brawn. 

Ampng Nfw Ztishnd'^ teiniless birds may ht numbered the capitalists wha 
ikreatened to leave the ccunir^ if ih^ progressive land and income taxes were 
enacted . but have in fact rematned and found so many big crumbs of prosperity 
under the new regime, that they do not think of ivalking away and would nat fiy i? 
they could. 
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HON. WII.LIAM P^MBER REEVES- 

AtJTaOK OF THt MaNDATOBY ARIlTHATrOM L^AW. NoW AciEKt-G<««llAL I^H Nsw 
ZEAtASti tfj LONJJOW, 

Aff. i?£ft'«j u the most distmgnished writer New Zeaiand has produced, amd 
dHw of her greatest publicists. The eompulsory arbitration iaw^, sa skiUfuU^ dramn 
by him, has abotiehed strikts and lockaats, and after 8 years' experience is eardiaiiy 
approved by the great majority, both af workers and capitalists. Thuj N^Tt) Zealand, 
by the unifftt of its common sense and civic patriotism with the skiU of its grgfit 
Labor Minister, has led the wvrld in solving the problem of bringing industrial 
disputes within the sphere of judicial decision and ousting the primitive method af 
jettlement by battle from \ts last stronghoid, except international disfmtes. ond 
they, too. ore rapidly being reduced to the civilived method of arb*irtitian or 
iudtcial decision. 
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FRAJMZ JOSEF GLACil^R. WEW ZH;Ai:,AND AI,PS, 

The heart of a giatier w not mor€ cold and comfortUit th&n fsubh aid ag* 
in hglpl^si poverty. And the heart of a n^i&n v^h^sw ^ttwnimn and thought were 
clearly and strongly direcied to the equity and humanity &f the mattitr and still 
left its deserting poor to the forlorn off Hon of dire a^ant or the poor house, would 
have a frigidiiy as far below that of tne gtacter at iT is btlow the tempeniture of 
the .isniHn^ ^'ofl^ in its summer blonm. 




THK WHITE TERRACE, 

See fi. 558. 

A naturat stairway in glistening white; destroyed by the tntption of H-^6; but 
wimilar depoHtJi are new reforming. 



Sampk lUustfati&$ij jriym *'The Slory 0/ New ZmlandJ* 
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